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Oedek— RUMINANTIA. . 

Tms order, termed Pecora by Linneeus, is one of the 
most natural of the'primary groups into which the mam(- 
malia are divided. It contdns all those quadmpieds in 
which a cloven hoof, the act of rumination (chewmg the 
cud), and the absence of incisors in the upper jaw co^ 
exist together as data upon which to draw a line between 
them and all other mammals. It is true that the Came- 
lidiBf or camel tribe, tnduding the Hamas, exhibit in 
their dentition a departure from the rale, and exhibit, 
both in this particular and in osteological structure, some 
approximation to tiie Pachyderms; neveitheless even 
the camels, in common with the Ruraimiits generally, 
partake of those definite struotnraW pecoKarHies from 
which there is no devii^on, and wnich constitute a 
common bond of union. - 

A rapid glance at the distinguishing characteristics of 
- this onier will not, we trust, be unacceptable ; certainly 
it is not out of place. Decidedly herbivorous, with Kpa 
modified either for browsing, as the camel, giraffe; &c.» 
or kit grazing, as in the ox, the Rumiiiantia are ac- 
cordingly furnished with teeth, digestive organs, and 
limbs in aceordaoce with the halnts mvolved. 

▼01*. V. fc VI. ■ 
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To begin with the teeth. We may observe that there 
are no inctsore in the upper jaw, the hardened rum sus- 
taining the pressure of the lower incisors, which are 
eight in number, with diia, broad edges ; their position 
is not Tei-tical, but oblique, so that their edses do not 
press directly against the gum, but rather theur posterior 
surface. The two centru are in general the largest, 
and the outermost on each side the smallest and most 
oblique. In the gira£b, however, the outenoost is the 
lamst, and it appears as if divid^ by a furrow. The 
moTaTB are six on each side in both 'jaws : of these the 
first three are preceded by milk or deciduous teeth ; tho 
three posterior are originaiiy permanent. Their sur&ce 
is marlced by two pairs of crescentic ridges. In the 
lower jaw these crescents have the convexity outwards ; 
in the uppers the ^ver»e. These crescents as they wear 
down by use snow a centre of bone surrounded by a 
•ridge. of enameL Between .the molars and incisors «f 
4he lower jaw intenrenea a vacanfe spaed. 
t Witb reapeot to the camels, though tbs number of 
ffllolara on each side above is reaUy $ix, iSye only are in « 
4»iitmiioiis series^ and resemble , nolani in .. .their shape : 
«iterio# to these oontinuous teeth^ aad •s«Nuated by a 
'Oontflderable spaoe^ we find, a, tooth resemlHiugin shape 
« stout short caiune, being of i simple conical ^gure ; 
this is the- first molar : it hi» been called a second canine, 
but erroneously, the true canine, which is large, strong, 
•nd pointed, being placed before it, a small interval 
jKparaling them, in the lower jaw the continuous 
molars are four, with a similaf pomted and detached 
molar and. canine; there being true canines, as well as 
canine*like molars, in both jaws. Incisecs also are 
found in both jaws: four in the upper, but the two 
central are small and fidl out early ; the two lateral are 
jiermaBent, and reeemble canines in figure. In the lower 
jaw there are only six incisors, compresBedy oblique, and 
pointed. Fiap. • 1 shows the dentition of the upper jaw^ in 
two viean ; Fig. 2, that of the lower^ also in two views. 

The dentition of the llaotaa doaely approaches that 
*€ tlie«amel ; there are, however, in tboieaiiiqiaU wdy 
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fbor molan on Mcb lide below, and five aboie, tbera 
bring no detuned ctiriae'like nolmn. The Cbei iutiin i 
( JftMckKfa) ftre mnarkable fbr the ilBrA^HneBt of tba 
csnines of the upper jaw in the nwle ; they are pointed, 
recnrred, ouBpraaei, vith a poMerin ibtrp tigo, aod 
nrojact downwanli oat of Ike tMutb. In the n«A 



they me»ure two inches and a half in length. , There 
are no caniues in the, lower jaw. Incisora dgbt,, ai 
usual ; n<Kie above. The esistentie of canine teeth ki 
the upper jaw of the maka, though not a universal 
feature ainon^ the RuDunants, is by no means nncomipun. 
They occur in the males of many of the deei tribe, and 
we have seen them in a rudimentary state and buried in 
the gum in the female of the South American spedcs ; 
and they have been found in one species of antelope 
(Anl. nton/OMt, Riipp.) — in this animal, however, they 
are only half-developed germa, becarning lost bef(H« the 
animal attains to maturity. (See 'Proceeds. Zoological 
Society,' 1S86, p. 3.) 



Fig. K 

As the dentition of the Ruminants is so constant and 
■nTaryiH^ hi its geoeral diaracters, so is the structure oi' 
the orgaira of prt^^rewlon'; aDd where, as iu the Gam»- 
Utta, we find « variation in the former, so do we alsa 
And ■ CDrrespondiag TUiatinn in tfae latter. On looking 
at the feet of a Buminant, the ftrsC thing we ohaerve is, 
ther are boofet and doven ; an anatomy shows tit 



dwt theM boof-cuMi to», conaisting of three plslui^ 
bones, tcnuHrate a wag\« long anoa-bone. In tha 
csmels, hoverer, the bM«,inMBadorbeiiigsbort,ibruptly 
tnuicated, ind cued is pointed hoob, lo as to form a 
solid basis on which to ren, we elongated and onlj; tipped 
with nnatl hoo&, the animal resting on a large pulpy sole 
or pad, placed like a cnabioa beneath the toe^ (See 



Kg.'*. 

Figl. S and 4.) Besides the two larga or tnie toes, 
Aen are in some groaps, as for instance the deer, two 
taM Aart lateral toes consisting of three phalang^ea, and 
Mpported bj stylets of. bone. In the sheep theee ao- 
CMOiy toea are merel; horn; protuberances filled with 
Gondensed fttty cellular tissue. 

The act of raminsting«uppa«es a complicstedttructUTe 
of tbe itotnach. This. organ is diTided into four oom- 
partments, vhi. : 1, the first cavity or paunch, la pause 
f twnfrteiAu) ; % the hood or hoDey-comb, le bonnet 
{Ttliaditm) ; 3, the nuuiyplies, le llMiillet (onuuiu or 
ptabriuM); 4, Aa md, la ewllette (abomatui). These 
«*lti« are-se atrangod that the ooarMly'ground he'-* 
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received into the first cavity is ^rtdualiy |»n>f>elled: into* 
tlie liood tbrouffh a valvular aperture, where it is, com- 
pacted into small balls,, which, while the animal reposes 
at its ease, are returned seriatim to the mouth, to be re- 
masticated by a voluntarjr effort The.alimept, when 
sufficiently remasticated, is again swallowed,, and. passes 
at once into the third, or plicated, compartment, by 
means of a peculiar mechanism, where it is compressed 
into flattened portions, which are gradually transmitted 
through a valvular orifice into the fourth compartment| 
or abomagus^ the true digestive cavity. 

The inner membrane of this portion secretes a fluid 
(the gastric juice) well known for its power of coagulating 
milk ; taken from the calt^ salted ana dried, it is known 
under the name of rennet, and used in making cheese. 

In youn^ Ruminants, while their food is merely the 
mother's milk, the process of rumination is not carried 
on ; and the proportion which the di£ferent compartments 
of the stomach bear to each other is very different from 
that presented afterwards, when their aliment is changed 
from milk to herbage. The huge paunch, for instance, 
is less than the abonumu^ or fourth ston^h, this being 
as ^et the largest of the compartments, and the milk as 
it IS swallowed passes at once into it, where it becomes 
curdled and then digested. In the camel, besides the 
almost total absence of the third stomach, or omasmf 
there is another peculiarity to be noticed, viz. an arrange- 
ment of deep cells in the paunch for the receptbq and 
preservation of water, and the. enlargement of the celti 
of the rOicuhan for the same purpose. The paunch ia 
divided into two portions, a right and a left, by a longi^ 
tudinal ridge of muscular fibres: tathe left u a series oC 
deep cells capable altogether of ooatainiuff from liMur to 
^ye quarts of water ; in the right is a smaller series ca- 

gable of containing about a <)uart When these cella ara 
lied, the fluid is kept free from miiiture with the foo4 
by the contraction of the orifioe of each cell, and it can 
be forced out at pleasure by the actioii of a muscular ey* 
pension covering the bottom of this eeUular apparatua. 
The deep cells of the-reltiesfitei aire aotnged ia twelve 
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lows, and are femied b^ nMuenlar bands, mteneistiiiff 
each other transvenelj. This compartnient in the eaaiM 
appears to be desdned exdusivelj as a reservoir for 
water, never receiving solid food, as in die ox or sheep ; 
and it would seem that the remasticated food passes into 
the third small cavitv, being conducted alone the upper 
margin of the second, through a canal formed by a musr 
cnlar ridge, which contracts with so much force as not 
only to open the orifice of the second cavity, but so as to 
bring forward the mouth of the third into the second, by 
which action the muscnlar ridges that separate the rowa 
of cells are brought dose together, so as to exdude these 
cavities from the canal through which the water passes* 
Sir £. Home observes, thatj ** while the camel is drinkr- 
ing, the action of the muscular band opens the orifice of 
the second cavity ; at the same time it directs the water 
into it : and when the cells of that cavity are foil, the rest 
runs off into the cellular structure of the first eavity. It 
would appear that camels, when accustomed to journeys 
m whidh they are kept for an unusual l^umber of days 
without water, acquire the power of dieting the cells, 
so as to make them contain a more than ordinary supply 
for their journey ; at least such is the account given by 
those who have been in Egypt." The llama resembles 
the camel in the arrangement of a cellular apparatus in the 
stomach. Fig. 5 represents a portion of the cellular appa- 
ratus of the caijiers stomach, one-ninth of the natural size. 
The Ruminantia are dispersed throughout the globe 
from the equator to regions within the arctic circle ; but 
are most numerous in the warmer latitude. The uni- 
versality of the distribution of th^se animals is essentially 
connected with the welfare of our race, for not only is 
the flesh of most spedes acceptdble as food, but that of 
some is in the highest estimation : nor is this all — their hair 
or wool, their skin, their hoofs, their horns, their antlers, 
nay, their bones, and even their intestines, are converted to 
dur' benefit. It Ss from this order that man has derived 
the most valuable of his domestic animals, which have 
spread wHh him aa he has spread, becOmiag, tike him- 
self, denizens of the globe. Such is the case with **- 
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01, tbe shMp, and the goat. Bomeaticated from the- 
Mriieat period, tiiev have ever farmed a main part of the 
national wealth of dviliied kingdoma in all ages, and 
are intimately connected with the prosperity of our race. 
All the Ruminants, however, which man has doir" 



are not universally spread ; aome few are adapted by 
their conslitotion to certain localities, beyond the bounds 
of which their value becomes diminished. They are 
formed for the places they tenant, and are there of the 
highest importance. Of these, one is the reindeer, an 
animal essential to the comforts if not the eiistence of 
the simple inhabitants of Lapland's ice-bound realm, 
where the oi and tbe sheep cannot exist. There " the 
reindeer fana their riches." And again, who has not 
beard of the ship of the deaert, the camel, which now, 
as in ancient days, freighted with merchandise, traverses 
ifae buminE desert patient of thirst and hunger? To 
this animal let ua first direct our al' 



There is something strange and imposing in the aspect 
it the gaunt and angular camel, dMtitule, m it coO' 



feaaedly ia, of grace and a. 
its height, its uncouth proportiuiu, its long thin ni 
ita meagre Jimbs, and [lie huge hump on its back, wl 
conveya the idea of diaionion. Quietly it stands in 
fixed uttitude, iU long-lashed eyelids drooping over 
iexec dark eyes : it moves — and onward stalks with s 
and measured steps, aa if niercise were painful, 
complete the pieturc, it is eovered with shaggy hair, 
regularly disposed, here forming tangled masses, tl 
almost Ranting. Its thick mobile upper lip is det 
divided ; its feet are large and apreaduig, the toes Ih 
merely tipped nilh little hoots. There are two spe 
of this animal, the Bactrian and the Arabian. It i 
the latter that we shall first direct our obaerval 
(Figs. 6 and 7.) 

The Arabian camel is distinguished from the llacli 
by having only one large fiitty hump upon the back, 
in beine of a somewhat slighter make. It is not km 
in a wikl condition, but most probably was Indigenou 
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Arabia and the adjacent regioni, the whcde of itoetnic- 
ture procluming the desert as its destined abode. Re- 
claimed from the earliest state, iu history ii interwacen 
with that of the palriarchs of old : time immemorial it 
has been the bondglei^ of man ; and under bis master- 
shipii ipread orer the nhole of northern Africa as he 
as Nubia, and from Sjria, throughout Aralua, Petva, 
and India, beiitf; valued in all these regioiu as a beast of 
burden. In central Asia the Bactrian camel takes its 
place, but it is inferior in those qualities which render the 
Arabian species so eminentlj adapted to tlie arid burning 
desert over which it moves silently along, heavily loaded, 
patient of thirst and hunger, thus maintaining an iater- 
cotine between districts separated by vast plains of sand, 
« barrier more efifctual than that of the rolling ocean. 
It is the unwearied patience, the strength, the docility, 
the power of maintaining long journeys on scao^ bre. 



thftt render the camel in its own coantrf of inbriinic im- 
portance. Bj ib neani the merehuit Muwparts his 
merdiaBdiBe mno.Aleppoor Bagdad to Hecoor Bai^ 
•orah. Long itiingB ol camels, or faramu as tbcy 
are c«i)ed, venture aorom the detert, each animal bearin{( 
a load of five hundred or eren six hundred ponodi weight, 
and the praceHion movei at the rate of neariy three 
milea an hoor, regular h duck-work, daj after daj for 
oght boura daily. A carat-un of camell thumnding 
(heir iraj over the plun, their footstep! falling noise- 
lestlj, so that tbe ear cannot catch the Mrand of their 
appnMcb, whether on hard ground or aand, stron^jr im- 
presses those who lor tbe first time witneM this tralf 
eastern spectacle, which hideed calls tomiiKl tbe da/f 
when " a company ot IshmaelitescaaM fiocn Gikad with 
their camels, bearing spicery, and balm, and nyrrti, 
lioing to carry it down to Egypt.'' (F^. 8.) 



Tbe more prominent of tbe structural peculiariliea of 

the camel may here be briefly noticed. The camel 

trt«da flat on his toes, and sol, ea the ox, on a thidi 

hoofed lenniuation : we have already stated that thev are 

cushioned beneath with large spreading callous elastic 

pads, connecting them together, and extending laterally 

heyond tbetn, the horn-covered tips being alone free and 

j leparate (see Fig. 3 — the Camel's Foot with the skin 

I removed). This cushioa expands by pressure at each 

I Hep, a provinon of evident advantage to the animal in 

[i pasriog over a tandy, yielding surface, while on hard 

I Amy ground the ebaticity of the pod gives ease tc 
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movemmU. The camel kneels down to be londed (Rp. 
9), anU kneeling is its natural state ofrepote, and hence H 
is provided wita certain colloaitiea upon which to titrow 
the weight of the body, lioth in kneriing-. donn and 
rising up. The largest of these callosities occujues the 
chest, which is always brougfal to the ground ; one is 
placed on each elbow and knee of the fore-limbs, one on 
tha front of each knee of the hind-JimlH, end a y^ry 
small one on the outer side of each hock. These nat'ira) 
cushions are not produced by the habit of kneeling, is 
(ome have been ready to suspect, for the young cantc) is 
born with them already formed, and it may be obserred 
that a similar callous pad is spread on the breast of the 
oetrich, which dwells in tbe desert, and recline* upon iia 
chest. Tho caniel is essentially tbe inhabitant ot a flat 
expanse of country, beneath & burning sky. Elevated 
as It carries its bead, it cm discern the green oasis in the 
■ea of sand at a vast distance ; and so acute is its sense of 
amell, that it can scent the far-dielant water. To shield 
the large eyeball from the glare of light, a beetling brow 
OTerarches it, and lonz lashes fringe the upper lid. In- 
cessantly eiposed to clouds of sufiocating cfaist, the camd 
iia* its iMKtriU m Mnstiucted as to exclude, as much •■ 



posnble, the particles of sand driven by 4he wkid; they. 
are in the ibrm of slits, converging towards each other, 
with elevated marerins, the upper of which is capable of 
being shut down like the' hd of ^ box, so as to close thc^ 
aperture, or keep it open to any degree, at pleasure. 

Hard and scanty is tl^e desert ^re upon which tfai^ 

animal subsists ; but the fertile meads anci flowery vales 

of our climate would afford it no temptation. Thorny 

«hrubs, date-leaves, and the leaves and branches of the 

tamarisk, are its staple diet ; and datesj beans, the hard 

kernels of which it crushes to powder, with cakes of 

barley, provided by its master, suffice to refresh it on its 

wearisome pilgrimage. Hence we see the necessity of 

its strong incisors, canine teeth, and canine*like molars, 

which enable it to browse on the coarsest shrubs with 

eaae, and sever branches of considerable thickness. With 

its powerful, cleft, prehensile lip it draws the twigs or 

leaves to its moulh, or even nip off the tender shoots, or 

holds tbe tuft of herbage as it is gradually undergoing 

mastication. Hard and scanty. Me have said, is the 

desert fare of the camel, but oftentimes the supply fails 

for days, or is to be obtained only in small quannlies, 

and the travel-worn beast is put upon short allowance ; 

then it is that we recognise the utility of that hump, 

which seemed at first a deformity. The fatly ibass is 

gradualJy absorbed into the system, which thus receives 

nutriment ; for the. .hump is a magazine against a time 

of want, to which the system has recourse when other 

supplies are inadeouate. 

It is a saying of the Arabs that the camel feeds on its 
own hump, and. in a certain sense tf^ey are correct. 
After the wasting of this fatty mass, as described, three 
or four months- of repose and copious nourishment are 
required to restore it to its usual condition, and this does 
not take, (i^ace till the other parts are well replenished, 
Wh^ an Arab is about to commence a. journey, the £rst 
thing. aiwut which he. is solicitous is the state of his^ 
camd*s hiunp. 

We have ali'eady alluded to the cellular apparatus in, 
thecaineFs stomach. At all times patient of thi^t ** * 



thii provition the camel can endora it for tarerel days, 
tnbMitiitton what i( reMrred id ibe cells ;uid«oaM!t)nie«, 
it ii Mid, driven by neceMitj, the drirer Mcrifiees his 
camel in order to obtain the «*ter,and prolong', perhaps 
preserve, bia eiittenc«4 His dibj' have happened, but 
the itateBcnt rests on iaauScient anthoiitj. 



IS^Hvd aroimgl, *itb Boll.. 

From the data collected by Burckhirdt titere appcan 

be a great difference amoiiK different breeds of camels 

respects tiie power of enoaring' thirst, accordinff to 

the mode of lile to which th«^ liave been imnvd. That 

the camels of Anatolia require water every second day 

dnring a suotaier's journey ; bat the camels of Arabia can 

dispense irilh it until the fourth, or eren the fiMi. In 

•"j when the jMuig herbage is succulent, Ibe caioel 



irreat Syriui desert, from Damatctw to Btgtbd, tireiitf- 
fiie 4».j», auif be tben poribnned widinit inj viter 
being iHteded bj or given to the eaneU 

The teaeet of sight, hearing, imd mell ire ezquiiltelf 
acute in the camel : it i> aaid to delight in tb« jra^ of 
tlw bedia hung about iu oact, for it i« often tfaw onB> 
meoted, as in andent daji, and at fmk-htmt^toaamtj 
were in England, perhapt m order that atraggJen mm 
be enabled to rejoin tbe. caravan. (Fig. l£) ShelU 
called cowriea, and erea ornanenls of ailver, jra alao 
added: ttie ab«JIs are strati; in. a semioireular f(M«; 
tieaae tbe phnae, " oroaBMUta like Umi BoAn," 



feed. (Fig. 11.) If tboArafai ere tlesiroua of preventing 
tbem from ■traying too far, they tie their fore-lega 
togetbaT) n- bincl the fetlock to the upper joint by a cord, 
Towarda eTening they are called in for their evening 
med, and[rfaced in a kneeling poEtaronKind the baggCfH- 
Thqy.doiiot brown after dai^, and aridom atter 



■ of niiniftatioti fN Ae grCMc)' 
partkHt or the aighL 

; 'The fialu-of At canvm for the night aro'fexceedtngtjr 
mriout and pidaresqae. The foUotrmg is Mr. Mac 
Farlue'i detrnptiMi of a htll: — 

" On their joonief ■, the deridiia ahn^ cfaeoae, fM- 
htltk^plaee*, spot* tb«t kbeund m buAn or brakei, 
where neh 4re tube fauDil; the camels are left at liberty 
tobrome, and their driven imoke th^tHpnor gsto 
-■leep. There U no danger of the lamels eaeaping or 
waadeiing to anjr dialuice ; thej keep doie to the ipot 
yitmr* tbe^are ett at liberty, and can be rallied and 
formed in' a- law in a moment. 1 hava more then otMt 
Men this done by the mere voice. When they reat for 



ll^UiUorCunali. 

the lught, they generally kned down in a circle — it i» 
rarely uonddered uci^euary to tie one of their Jore-lega 
at the bend of the knee. They always repose on their 
kneea ; and a curious thing in relation to their narural 
hatnis is, that I never saw one of them throw hinjieir, 
even for n nontant, on his aide. (Fijt, 12.) During- 
thu night's rest the devidjis geneialJy sleep in the midst 
at' the circle formed by the recumbent camels ; if it be a 
rainy winter niftht they will pitch a little tfnt, but {I 
speak of Asia Mmor) in this nnial climaie iliey nearly 
«lw«jis repose like their quiet beasts, it ia beile itoHe. I 
ooee intatteda primibreilmitarj of tbk aoitin acurioui 
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nMimer. It was at Boudja, a village (a tew miles from 
Smyrna) where many of the Franks have their country- 
houses. I was hurrying home on a very dark night : at 
the entrance of the village, and in the shadow of a garden 
wall, I stumbled over something, which proved to be a 
young camel (they accompany their aams on their 
joumeys almost as soon as they are bom); and going 
forward I stumbled again over a sack, and fell headlong 
through an opening of the ' domestic circle ' into the 
midst of it, and upon the sleeping devidjis, I suppose 
they were surprised at the intrusion, but both men and 
beasts were very civil — the latter, indeed, never moved, 
and seemed as passive as if I had been falling over roots 
of trees." 

Camels are formed by nature to endure great varia- 
tions of temperature. The winds of the desert are some- 
times exceedingly keen : and even in Asia Minor, the 
winter oold^ is occasionally veir severe. We add one 
more quotation from Mr. Mac Farlane. 

«« The winter of 1827-8 was the coldest that had been 
known for many years in Asia Minor: yet, on the 
coldest days, when I, though a native of the north, have 
been shivering and suiBfering, I have often seen the camels, 
at'nightfyi, bivouacking nearSmyma, on the banks of 
the Meles (Homer's river'— ^ insignificant as is, or was, 
Fleet-^itch in summer, but a bro»l, brawling stream in 
winter) ; there to pass the inclement night in the open 
air.' Their own instinct teaches them to contract their 
drcle and kneel dose' together, and their masters merely 
cover their- loins' witha material as primitive as their 
modes of life 'and encamping. It is a coarse thick sort 
of doth,'alwayB'dyed red, made 6f earners wool, mixed 
with sheep's wool and goats' hair." 
• Amongst themselves they are sometimes very quar- 
i^lsome, and, after the hardest dav^'s ioumey, no sooner 
is the baggage removed than they begm to fi^ht, and are 
f^rone to give each other the most savage bites, and are 
not to be sej[Mrated without danger. (Fig. 13.) One 
of the ffavonnte amusements of the Turics of Asia Minor 
it csmeKflgbting: each being previously muzsled, t* 



itrike each other's beads, twist their neck, wrestle witb 
th^r fwe-legs, each endeiivDuring to tbrow the other to 
the ground. Crowds attend to witness the spectade, 
and, as at the diegracefut dog'fights of our country, the 
Turks will clap their hands, encoarege their respective 
favourites, and bet upon their success. The Pasha <^ 
Smjma used frequent!; to regale the people with these 
games in an enclosed square berore his palace. It is, 
however, odI; at particular seasons that the temper of 
the aninial is thus excited, and that these coubats take. 

The camel is often eicessirely loaded, and Munetimet, 
inhunianlj, the load is laid on sores or wounds ; yet eren 
then the animal neither refuses to rise nor attempts to 
cast it off: when sutiering and irritated, however, he 
cries out, but hil complaint is only of injuatire, and then 
it must be extreiue for him to compUin at all. Fig. 14 
'" % delineatiOB of the head of on iil-used camel uttering 
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its'cry of diitren. When a caaiel, loaded or lutloaded, 
fidla, from hanger and eiceniire fatigue, tnd ainki down, 
it Beldom get* on itt legs again, and ia lefl to periib. 
WelUted telb ui that ha oFUn paaaed them when tbu» 
abandoned, and remarked the mounifiil looha with which 
thej gaxed on the rnreding caravan. When the Arab 
ia apbruded with inbunianitj', becanse he doe* not at 
once put a period to the aninuil'a auSeiingt, he antwen 
that toe law fiirbids the taking awaj of life Nve for food. 



and eren then pardon it to be asked for the necetsitj 
which compels the act. When death approaches the 



extinct. The traveller continually sees remaiui of this 
faithful aenant of man, exhibiting sotnotimcB the perfect 
skeleton covered with a shrunk, shriiclled hide, some- 
times the bones only, deprived of flesh, and bleached to 
daizling whiteness bj the scorching ravs ofa desert sun. 

The Arabian or one-humped camel is usually called, 
by WSJ of distinction, the Dromedary, but erroneously. 

The dromedary is a light variety ot lhi» species, and is 
termed Maherry or el Heine in the Arabian desert, and 
^^ayee in the north of Africa. It is used principally 



fw joomeys of detpatch, carrying a sinele 
a very light burden ; and U will pcrfon 
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journeys in an almost incredible space of time. '* When 
thou sbalt meet a heirie, and say to the rider, * Peace be 
between us/ ere he shall have answered, ^ There is peace 
between us/ he will be far otf, for his swiftness is like 
the wind," is an Arabian figure to illustrate the fieetness 
of this saddle-dromedary. This fleetness is however 
much overrated, and it is less by positive speed than by 
extraordipary powers of sustained exertion, day after 
day, through a time and space which would ruin any 
other quadruped, that it accomplishes such surprising 
journeys. Urged to a gallop, it cannot maintain its pace 
for half an hour, and is easily distaroed by the horse : 
but it can sustain a forced trot for several hours together ; 
Wellsted says for twenty-four consecutive hours, at the 
rate of from six to eight miles an hour. A gentle and 
easy amble of five or five and a half miles an hour is 
however the favourite quick pace of the dromedary, and, 
if .allowed to persevere in it, the animal will carry it» 
rider an uninterrupted journey of several days and 
nights. (Fig. 15.) A common caravan journey of 
twenty-five days is sometimes performed in five days at 
this rate. This swift breed is of great antiquity, and is 
referred to in several places in the Scriptures. Th» 
camels of Oman are the fleetest, the most beautiful, and 
the most highly prized. (Fig. 16.^ It would appear 
that there is also a swift breed of the Bactrian or two* 
humped camel, which is in request in China. 

The rate of travelling long journeys performed by 
the heavy caravan, each camel carrying from five hun- 
dred to eight hundred pounds weight, does not exceed 
two miles and a half or two miles and three-quarters an 
hour. This, however, can be maintained for ^hy days 
in succession, and for eight hours each day ; but a more 
lightly Ibadeld caravan will not only travel quicker, but 
eentinue the m^rcb lor nine or ten hours daily. In 1751 
Mr. Carmichael traversed the great desert from Aleppo 
to fiassorah^ his course being seven hundred and ninety- 
seven miles, with a caravan of heavily loaded camels, and 
was three hundred and twenty-two hours on the road, 
la 1761 Mr< Irwin travelled over the little desert frc- 
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It— awtft Chad. 



Aleppo to Ba^ad, his route being' four hmidnd uhI 
cishn milea, in one hundred and ninety-tl>ree bmut ttA 
» Ealf. 

The >oil beat lUJapted to the ounel's foot if a drj und 
hard but fine and gravelljEJain ; vhera the wnd bdeep 
and soft, the loaded aniw*} nnks at e*ery ttep and faa- 
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ruggo(||pnou]xtain-paths with conuderable ease, but, aa 
Belzoni once experienced to Lis cost, sometimes slips 
and rolls down* 

Besides the commercial caravans which traverse the 
desertj there are also caravans of pilgrims to Mecca, 
enjoined by the Mohammedan religion. (Fig. 17.) 
At Mecca meet the Mohammedans from Abyssinia to 
^ India. It appears, according to Burckhardt, that the 
pilgrimage from Damascus to Mecca with the Syrian 
caravan cannot now be performed in the most humble 
way under a cost of 1 25/. sterling ; and yet there are 
from five to seven great caravans which regularly arrive 
at Mecca after the feast of Bairam, which follows the 
Ramadhan. To have visited the tomb of Mohammed^ 
which entitles the pilgrim to the proud distinction of 
being a hadji, is an honour to which the meanest devotee 
aspires ; and thus it is that within the walls of Mecca 
are annually assembled vast bodies of Asiatics and 
Africans, who have toiled thither, sustaining every pri- 
vation and misery, and of whom many, worn out with 
fktigue, never return to claim the rewards of their en- 
thusiasm. In these extraordinary journeys the camel 
sustains an important part, and indeed, without the 
services of these animals — some bearing water in skins, 
9ome the merchandise of distant lands, some the food 
and necessaries of the pilgrims and their own pro- 
vender, and others the devotees — the pilgrimage could 
not be accomplished. 

Mr. Parsons, who saw the pilgrim caravan set out 
irom Cairo about fort^ years ago, has given a pro- 
gramme of the procession, drawn up with all the pre- 
cision of a herald, and which occupies ten pages of his 
quarto work. The cavalcade was six hours in passing 
him. The most striking appearance to a European must 
have been the camels, in every variety of splendid trap- 
pings, laden With men or women, provisions, clothes, 
and cooking apparatus, and water-skins, and tents, and 
artillery, and holy sheiks, and Mamelukes. (Fig. 18.^ 
There were camels ^* witii two brass field-pieces each 
— others '^ with bells and streamers ''others ** with 
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men jieating kettle-drums "-—others" "covered with 
purple velvet** — others "with men walking by their 
sides, playing on flutes iand flageolets "—others " hand- 
somely ornamented about their necks, their bridles being 
studded with silver, intermixed with glass beads of all 
colours, and ostrich>feathers on their foreheads " — and, 
last of all, " the sacred camel, an extraordinary large 
camel, with a flne bridle studded with jewels and gold, 
and led by two holy sheiks, in green, a square house or 
chapel on his back." In addition to these camel splen- 
dours there were horses with every variety of capanson ; 
^ Mamelukes, and pikemen, and janissaries, and agas, and 
the emir Hadji (conunander of the pilgrimage) in robes 
of satin — to say nothing of numberless " buffoons play- 
ing many pranks." Mr. Parsons sums up the tplen- 
dour of this pilgrim caravan by declaring that " it is by 
much the grander exhibition than the spectacle of the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen going in procession through 
the City of London ;*' — but this may be doubted by 
some as the exaggeration of a traveller, while othera 
may deem it impossible. 

Diflering from the usual practice of commercial cara- 
vans, the pilgrimage is performed chiefly by night. The 
caravan generally moves about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, and travels without stopping till an hour or two 
after sunrise. A large supply of torches is carried from 
Cairo, to be lighted during the hours of darkness. The 
Bedouins, who convey provisions for the troops, travel 
by day only, and in advance of the caravan. The 
watering-places on the route are regularly established. 
Each is supplied with a large tank, and protected by 
soldiers who reside in a castle by ^e well throughout 
the year. On parts of the route the wells are frequent 
and the water good ; but on others, three days of the 
journey frequently intervene between one watering-place 
and another — and the fountain is often brackish. Fig. 
19 is an illustration of another method where camels are 
watering at a reservoir, called birket, which is supplied 
by an aqueduct, and at which caravans are accustomed 
to halt. When the Cairo caravan is completely assem* 



bled, aiid the formalities nhich we hive just dsmibed 
are gone dmog-h, the great'bod/ of tra«riier> begin to 
move, tha stxtioiu of the different parfiei of hadjiB, ac- 
cording -to their provinces and towns, b&tig aii|x>ioted, 
aiid rigidly observed throughout the march. Thia order 
is det^mined by the ge(^«phical proiimityof the place 
from which each party cornea. At Adjeroud, where the 
Egyptian caravan lialu on the aeccMid day's inarch, it it 
supplied with water from Suez ; and here it repoiea a 
day and a night;, to prepare for a forced march of three 
days and two nights, through a region where there. is no 
water, the desert of £1 Tyn, which nearly exteods ilrom 



the head of one guif of the Hed Sea to the other— thai 
is, from Suez to Akaba. The Hadj route is circuitous. 
It is here that the privations both of men and quadnipeda 
commence. The splendid trappings of the camels, ibeir 
velvets and their bells, have lost their attraction; but 
their power of endurance becomes the rafetj of tha pil- 
grims — while the richly-caparisoned hone, impatient of 
thirst, and more eauly subdued by fatigue, is more fre- 
quently a burthen to the caravan than an advantage. 
We may add here that the horse, until he b aecustoni"^ 
to the sight of the camel, is apt to be startled t 
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appearance, of irhich Fig'. 20 is a representation. The 
route of the Egjptiui caravan, after it pasKs Aksba, lie« 

b^ the shores of the Red Sea for nearly eit hundred 



miles; and, therefore, it cannot proper!/ be mid 
time after ^hs first ten dars' march to be uj 
M the Syiian caravan is for thirtr dayi 



after ^ho first ten dm' march to be upon the desert, 
e Syiian caravan is for thirtr days. But its difficul- 
ire more numerous ; and it nas to pass reipona quite 
as arid and inhospitable. Every part or Arabia is covered 



and it baa to peas reipons quite 
Every part of Arabia is covered 
and when the mount^n steeps are 
iitended valleys rarely ofier water. 
The Arabic languspe is rich in words eipressing every 
*arie^ of desert, differing from each other by very slight 
shades of mesning ; thus, they have terms descriptive of , 



_ » stony desert — a desert 

with little spots of pasturage — a desert without water.* 
Although the caravan route from Cairo to Mecca pre- 
sents, with the exception of the desert El Tyh, none of 
those enornmus wastes, like the great Southern Desert 
of Arabia, " where the Arabs have only the sun and the 

''ee Homboltlt's Voyage, tom. vi., Not« to p. 7. 
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stars to direct their way ; " nor is, like the Libyan de- 
sert, *' a sea without waters, an earth without solidity^ 
disdaining to hold a foot-print as a testimony of sul>- 
jection,"* there are many tracts, as well as the desert 
from Suez to Akaba, in the forty days' journey, which 
ofier to the pilgrim abundance of fatigue and suffering. 
If water fail, as it sometimes does, even at the wells in 
particularly dry seasons — ^if the water-skins evaporate 
more quickly than they ordinarily do — the camel's power 
of endurance is severely tried, for his wants are the last 
attended to. Happy are the pilgrims if the rain of the 
niountiuns have filled the banks of some little river. 
Even the much-enduring camels, at the sight of water, 
after many days' abstinence, break the halters by which 
they are led, and in rushing or stumbling down the 
banks throw off their loads, and occasion infinite dis- 
order, f Mr. Buckingham has however described a 
scene in which the patience of the camel is contrasted in 
a remarkable way with the eagerness of the horse : — " It 
was near midnight when we reached a marshy ground, 
in which a clear stream was flowing along, through beds 
of tall and thick rushes, but so hidden by these, uiat the 
noise of its flow was heard long before the stream itself 
could be seen. From the length of the march, and the 
exhausting heat of the atmosphere, even at night, the 
horses were exceedingly thirsty : their impatient rest- 
lessness, evinced by their tramping, neighing, and eager 
impatience to rush all to one particular point, gave us 
indeed the first indications of our approach to water, 
which was perceptible to their stronger scent long before 
it was even heard by us. On reachmg the brink of this 
stream, for which purpose .we had been forcibly turned 
aside, by the ungovernable fury of tHe animals, to the 
southward of our route, the banks were found to be so 
high above the surface of the water, that the horses 
could not reach it to drink. Some, more impatient than 
the rest, plunged themselves and their riders at once into 
the current ; and, after being led swimming to a less 

♦ Purchas. t Burckhardt's NuWa, p. 368, 
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elevated part of the bank over which they could mount, 
were extricated with considerable difficulty ; while two 
of the horses of the caravan, who were more heavily 
laden than the others, by carrying the baggage as well 
as the persons of their riders, were drowned. The stream 
was narrow, but deep, and hafl a soft muddy bottom, 
in which another of the horses became so fastly stuck, 
that he was suffocated in a few minutes. The camels 
marched patiently along the edge of the bank, as well 
as those persons of the caravan who were provided with 
skins and other vessels containing small supplies of water; 
but the horses could not, by all the power of their riders, 
be kept from the stream, any more than the crowd, of 
thirsty pilgrims, who, many of them having no small 
vessels to dip up the water from the brook, followed the 
example of the impatient horses, and plunged at once 
into the current. . . . This scene — which, amidst the 
obscurity of the nisht, the cries of the animals, the 
shouting and quarrelling of the people, and the indistinct 
and perhaps exf^gerated apprehensions of danger from 
a totally unexpected cause, nad assumed an almost awful 
character — lasted for upwards of an hour." * 

Fig. 21 represents this scene with considerable spirit. 

Of the sufferings endured on some occasions, particu- 
ilarly by the smaller caravans, Burckhardt relates an 
interesting story that happened in the Nubian desert^ 
which beautifully illustrates the surprising instinct of the 
camel. It was told to him by a man who had himself 
suffered all the pangs of death : — 

" In the month of August a small caravan prepared 
to set out from Berber to Daraou. They consisted of 
five merchants and about thirty slaves, with a propor- 
tionate number of camels. Afraid of the robber Navm, 
who at that time was in the habit of waylaying travellers 
about the well of Nedjeym, and who had constant inteU 
ligence of the departure of every caravan from Berber, 
they determined to take a more eastern road, by the 
well Owareyk. They had hired an Ababde guide, who 

* Buckingham's Mesopotamia. 
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conducted them in safety to that place, but who lost his 
way from thence northward, the route being very unfre- 
quented. After five days* march in the mountains their 
stock of water was exhausted, nor did they know where 
they were. They resolved, therefore, to direct their 
course towards the setting sun, hoping thus to reach the 
Nile, After two days' thirst, fifteen slaves and one of 
the merchants died ; another of them, an Ababde, who 
had ten camels with him, thinking that the camels might 
know better than their masters where water was to be 
found, desired his comrades to tie him fast upon the 
saddle of his strongest camel, that he might not fall down 
from weakness ; and thus he parted from them, permit- 
ting his camels to take their own way : but neither the 
man nor his camel were ever heard of afterwards. On 
the eighth day after leaving Owareyk, the survivors 
came in sight of the mountains of Snigre, which they 
immediately recognised; but their strength was quite 
exhausted, and neither men nor beasts were able to move 
any farther. Lying down under a rock they sent two of 
their servants, with the two strongest remaining camels, 
in search of water. Before these two men could reach 
the mountain, one of them dropped off his camel deprived 
of speech, and able only to move his hands to his com- 
rade as a signal that he desired to be left to his fate. 
The survivor then continued his route ; but such was the 
effect of thirst upon him that his eyes grew dim, and be 
lost the road, though he had often travelled over it 
before, and had been perfectlv acquainted with it. 
Having wandered about for a long time, he alighted 
under the shadovof a tree, and tied the camel to one of 
its branches ; the beast, however, smelt the water (as 
the Arabs express it), and, i»rearied as it was, broke its 
halter, and set ofi* galloping furiously in the direction of 
the spring, which, as it afterwards appeared, was at half 
an hour's distance. The man, well understanding the- 
camel's action, endeavoured to follow its footsteps, but 
could only move a few yards ; he fell exhausted on the 
ground, and was about to breathe his last, when Provi- 
dence led that way, from a neighbouring encampment, 
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ft ttsharye Bedmihi, who, by throwing water upon the 
ouun's ikoe, restored him to his senses. They then went 
iiafltily together to the water, filled the skins, and, retuni- 
hlg' to the caravan, had the good fortune to find the suf- 
ferers still alWe, ' The Bisharye received a slave for his 
trouble. My mformer, a native of Yembo, in Arabia, 
was the man whose camel discovered the spring ; and he 
added the remarkable circumstance, that the youngest 
slaTea bore the thirst better than the rest, and that, while 
the grownoup boys all died, the children reached Egypt 
in aiaety." 

Tb6 phenomenon of the mirage excites in the pilgrim 
of thetfeserts these alternations of hope and disappoint- 
ment wliif^ add to the miseries ef his actual situation. 
He sees before him lakes of water, which are gone the 
instant he arrives at the spot where he fancied they 
oflbred their refreshment to his feverish Kps. The Arabs 
are familiar with this remarkable appearance, and they 
are seldom deceived by it ; although, if the mirage and 
a real stream eenld be seen at the same time, it would be 
difficult to distinguish the reali^ from> the delusion .* The 
giudes of the European traveller often amuse themselves 
by calling to him that water is in sight, when they are 
upon the most thirsty spots of a sandy or gravelly plain. 
Bmx^dMrdt has described the mirage with his usual feli- 
city : t — ^ During the whole day's march we were sur- 
reended on all skies by lakes of mirage, called by the 
Araba serab. Its colour was of the purest azure, and 
so clear that the shadows of the mountains which bor- 
dered the horiaon were reflected in it with the greatest 
preotttoU) and the delusion of its being a sheet of water 
was thus rendered still more perfect. I had often seen 
th» mirage in Syria and Egypt, but always found it of a 
whitish eolour, rather resembling a morning mist, seldom 
lying steady ou the plain, but in continual vibration; but 
here it was veiy dimirent, and had the most perfect re- 
semblance to water. The great dryness of the air and 
earth in thia. desert may be the cause of the difierence. 

♦ Lton, p. 347. t Nubia, p. 193. 

c3 
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The appearanoe of water approached also mueh nearer 
than in Syria and Egypt, being often not more than two 
hundred paces from as, whereas I had never seen it before 
at a distance of less than half a mile. There were at 
one time about a dozen of these false lakes around us, 
each separated from the other, and for the most port in 
the low grounds." The mirage is caused by the extn^ 
ordinary refraction which the rays of the sun unNlergo 
in passing through masses of air in contact with a sui^Gm 
greatly heated. These atmospheric ddjusions are not 
confined to the appearance of water in the desert. The 
traveller fwnting beneath a burning sun sees a tree in 
the distance, sufficiently large for him to find |^ shade 
beneath its bouehs. He quickens his paee, hoping to 
enjoy half an hour of refreshmg coolness before fads 
camels shall have passed. The tree is reaUy a nismble 
shrub, that does not affiird shade enough to shelter one 
of his hands. This magnifying of objects is ppodooed 
by the slight vapour which rises when the heat is 
greatest. When the sun ^eams on the sand-hilk, tiiej 
appear at an immense distance ; the traveller hop^ that 
his camels may be spared the pain of crossing these slip, 
pery ascents, — when in a few minutes he is close upon 
them, and sees a man or a camel, within a stone's thfow, 
toiling to the top.* As the sun ascends towaids tin 
zenith, and the earth and the currents of air assume dif- 
ferent temperatures, the {^enomena of the mirage prou 
sent numerous modificatioiis. Humboldt states that in 
the plains of South America, where the air is very dry, 
he often saw the images of troops of wild ozeuy suspended 
in the air, long before the eye could see the oxen them- 
selves ; and the small currents of air were of soch a vari- 
able temperature, that the legs of some appeared to rest 
upon the ground, while others were elevated above h. 
In Arabia, Niebuhr observed the image oi an animal re- 
versed, before he saw the direct imaae. Sometimes 
towers and large masses of apparent buildingB are seen 
upon the horieon, which disappear at intervals, without 

• See LyoD, p. 347. • 
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die traveller being able to decide upon the true forms of 
the objects, which are probably little sand-hills, beyond 
the ordinary range of vision.* All these phenomena 
are modifications of the mirage, though the name is ge- 
nerally applied to the unreal lakes of the desert. The 
Fenian and Arabian poets make frequent allusion to 
these magical effects of terrestrial refraction. 

Such delusive appearances must have a tendency to fill 
the mind of the inexperienced traveller with a vague and 
somewhat awful wonder. Upon a sandy surface, too, 
tiie stillness of the desert is particularly impressive. 
Passing over such a soil the camel's tread produces 
scarcely any sound. Capt. Lyon says, '' I have some- 
times walked at night from the kafHe " (caravan), *' and 
have experienced a sensation I am unable to describe, as 
I fidt the wind blow past me, and heard the sound which 
my figure caused me to make by arresting its progress.'* 
It is at such moments that the European traveller may 
thmk of the solemn denunciation of tne prophet against 
Babylon ; and may fancy, for a while, that he is the only 
tenant of the sandy wastes : *' The sea is come up upon 
Babyhm, she is covered with the multitude of the waves 
therein : her cities are a desolation, a diy land, and a 
wilderness, a land wherein no man dwefleth, neither 
doth any son of man pass thereby.**f — Of the iedious- 
nesB of a journey through these arid regions there can 
be no doubt ; and Mr. Buckingham seems to have felt 
the full foree of its monotony : ''In walking my horse 
a gentle pace, if I mounted the last in the caravan, I 
could gain the head of it in two hours, though our line 
extended nearly two miles in length ; when, as was the 
practice of most of the other horsemen of the party, we 
dismounted on the grass, sufiered our horses to feed there, 
and either lay down or smoked a pipe for nearly an 
hour, until the caravan had all passed us again. This 
was repeated at every similar interval ; so that, in an un- 
mteresting part of the country, where there was no pic- 

• Humboldfs Voyages, liv. vi. chap. xvii. 
t Jeremiah. 
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turesque landscape to charm the aght, not a tree to 
relieve the monotonous outline of the hills, nor sufficient 
verdure to clothe their rocky sides — where either we 
were lighted only by the stars, or scorched by the son 
an hour after its rising — its tediousness may be easily 
conceived." And yet even the desert has its pleasures, 
— when the caravan reaches some wished-for fountain, 
and finds a patch of verdure, or a few shrubs, aAer many 
hours of privation. Mtgor Denham has prettily described 
a scene of this nature : — ^^ The day had been oppressively 
hot, my companions were sick and fatigued, and we 
dreaded the want of water. A fine dust, arising irom a 
light clayey and sandy soil, had also increased our suffer- 
ings : the exclamations of the Arab who first discovered 
the wells were indeed music to our ears; and after 
satisfying my own thirst, with that of my weary animals, 
I laid me down by one of the distant wells, far from my 
companions ; and these moments of tranquillity, ' the 
freshness of the air, with the melody of tne hundred 
songsters that were perched amongst the creeping plants, 
whose flowers threw an aromatic odour all around, were 
a relief scarcely to be described." The happiness of 
such a contrast must naturally be great; and so. many 
writers have described this pleasure, that the idea, has 
passed from the poetical into the popular language even 
of the west — and thus the recollection of an interval of 
joy, amidst a life of suffering — 



<* The greenest spot 
In memory's waste " 



. » 



is the oasis in the desert. 

And yet to an imaginative mind, stored with know- 
ledge, and ardent in the pursuit of new objects of re- 
search, even the dreariest wilds of the desert have their 
charm. Burckhardt, accordinff to Captain Beechey, '* has 
frequently been heard to declare that his most pleasant 
hours in travelling had been passed in the desert ; " and 
Captain Beechey, himself an adventurous traveller, has 
well explained this ; — ** If the desert have terrors pecu- 
*' ^r to itself, it has also its peculiar pleasures. There is 
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something imposing, we may say sublime, in the idea of 
unbounded space which it occasionally presents ; and 
every trifling object which appears above its untenanted 
surface assumes an interest which we should not, on 
other occasions, attribute to objects of much greater im- 
portance. The little romance which its stillness- and 
solitude encourage, is at the same time grateful to the 
feelings ; and one pay here dream delightfully of undis- 
turbed tranquillity and independence, and of freedom 
from all the cares, the follies, and the vices of the world." 
A principal source of this calm of the mind, when sur* 
rounded by real hardships and cheerless solitudes, must 
spring from that feeling which is one of the most ele- 
vating of all the various trains of human thought, — the 
consciousness of an earnest determination to struggle 
with difficulties. Whether the privations of the uncivil- 
ized or the crosses of the social life are to be overcome, 
to meet the evil, whatever it be, — 

"Nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Sight onward j" — 

this is in itself a triumph ; and the world can give 
nothing better than those moments when a man feels 
that he has looked dangers and annoyances in the face, 
and that he shall surmount them. 

The hot wind of the deserts has been described as 
producing the most fatal efiecta, — as sufibcatingmen and 
oeasts in an instant. This is one of the exaggerations 
which attach to such remarkable phenomena, they being 
generally described by persons wno have only heaird of 
3ieir results. Burckhardt, who seldom relates anything 
but of his own knowledge, was very anxious to prove 
tiie truth of these relations ; and, according to the ac- 
counts which he had from the Arabs, as weU as from his 
own experience, the evil, though a serious one, is not so 
tremendous as travellers in general have pretended :^- 

**I again inquired, as I had often done before, 
whether my companions had often experienced the se- 
moum (which we translate by the < poisonous blast of 
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the desert/ but which is nothing more than a violent 
south-east wind). They answered in the affirmative, 
but none had ever known an instance of its having proved 
fatal. Its worst effect is, that it dries up the water in 
the skins, and so far it endangers the traveller's safety. 
In these southern countries, however, water-skins are 
made of very thick cow-leather, which are almost impene- 
trable to the semoum. In Arabia and Egypt, on the 
contrary, the skins of sheep or goati are used for this 
purpose ; and I witnessed tne effect of a semoum upon 
them, in going from Tor to Suez overland, in June, 
1815, when in one morning a third of the contents of a 
full water-skin was evaporated. I have repeatedly been 
exposed to die hot wind in the Syrian and Arabian de- 
serts, in Upper Egypt and Nubia. The. hottest and 
most violent I ever experienced was at Suakin \ yet, even 
there, I felt no particular inconvenience from it, although 
exposed to all its fury in the open plain. For my own 
part, I am perfectly convinced that all the stories which 
travellers or the inhabitants of the towns of Egypt and 
Syria relate of the semoum of the desert are greatly ex- 
aggerated, and I never could hear of a single well- 
authenticated instance of its having proved mortal either 
to man or beast. The fact is, that the Bedouins, when 
questioned on the subject, often frighten the townspeople 
with tales of men, and even of whole caravans^ having 
perished by ^e effects of the wind ; when, upon closer 
inquiry, made by some person whom they find not igno- 
rant of the desert, they will state the plajn truth. I 
never observed that the semomn blows dose to the 
ground, as commonly supposed, but always observed the 
whole atmosphere appear as if in a state of combustion : 
the dust and sand are carried high into the air, which 
assumes a reddish, or bluish, or yellowish tint, according 
to the nature and colour of the ground from which the 
dust arises. The yellow, however, always, more or less, 
predommates. in looking through a glass of a light 
yellow colour, one may- form a pretty correct idea of the 
appearance of the air, as I observed it during a stormy 
semoiun at Esne, in Upper Egypt, in May, 1813. The 
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semoam is not always accompanied by wbirlwinda ; in 
its less violent degree it will olow for hours with little 
force, although with oppressive heat ; when the whirl- 
wind raises the dust, it then increases several degrees in 
heat. Li the semoum at £sne the thermometer moonted 
to 121^ in the shade ; but the air seldom remains longer 
than a quarter of an hour in that state, or longer than 
the whirlwind lasts. The most disagreeable effect of 
the semoum on man is, that it stops perspiration, dries 
up the palate, and produces great restlessness. I never 
saw any person lie down flat upon his face to escape its 
pemicioas blast, as Bruce deseribes himself to have done 
m crossing this desert ; but during the whirlwinds the 
Arabs often hide their faces with their ch)aks, and kneel 
down near their camels, to prevent the sand or dust from 
hurting their eyes. Camels are always much dbtressed, 
not b^the heat, but by the dust blowing into their large, 
prcHnment eyes: they turn round and endeavour to 
screen themselves by holding down their heads; but 
this I never saw them do except in case of a whirlwind^ 
however intense the heat of the atmosphere might be. 
In Jane, 1813, going from Esne to Siout, a violent se- 
moum overtook me upon the plain between Farshyout 
and Berdys ; I was quite alone, mounted upon a light- 
footed heiyin. When the whirlwind arose, neither 
house nor tree was in sight ; and while I was endeavour- 
ing to cover my face with my handkerchief, the beast 
was made unruly bv the quantity of dust blown into its 
eyes and the terrible noise of the wind, and set off at a 
furious gallop ; I lost the reins, and received a heavy 
fall, and, not being able to see ten yards before me, I 
remained wrapped up in my doak on the spot where I 
fell until the wind abatea; when, pursuing my dro* 
medaxy, I found it at a great distaiice, quietly standing 
near a low shrub, the branches of which afforaed some 
shelter to its eyes. 

** Bruce has mentioned the moving pillars of sand in 
diis desert, but^ although ncme sudi occurred during my 
passsge, I do not presume to question his veracity on 
this head. The Arabs told me that there are often 
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whirlwinds of sand, and I have repeatedly passed thiotigii 
districts of moving sands, which the. slightest wind can 
raise ; I remember to have seen columns of sand moving 
about like waterspouts in the desert, on the banks of the 
Euphrates, and have seen at Jaka terrible effects from a 
sudden wind ; I therefore very easily credit their ocq»- 
sional appearance on the Nubian desert, although I doubt 
of their endangering the safety of travellers." 

In a subsequent part of his travels in Nubia, the same 
accurate observer, to whom we are under so many obli- 
gations in this account of the camel, has described the 
most tremendous hurricane of the desert which he ever 
witnessed :— *' A dark blue doud first appeared, extend- 
ing to about 26° above the horizon ; as it approached 
nearer and increased in height, it assumed an ash-grey 
colour, with a tinee of yellow, striking every person in 
the caravan, who had not been accustomed to such phe- 
nomena, with amazement at its magnificent and terrific 
appearance. AJs the cloud approached still nearer, the 
yellow tinge became more general, while the horizon 
presented the brightest azure. At last, it burst upon us 
in its rapid course, and involved us in darkness and .con- 
fusion : nothing . could be distinguished at the distance 
of five or six teet: our eyes were, filled with dust; our 
temporary sheds' were blown down at the very first gust, 
and many of the more firmly fixed tents followed ; the 
largest withstood for a time the force. of the blast, but 
were at last obliged to yield, and the whole camp was 
levelled with the ground. In the mean time, the terri- 
fied camels arose, broke the cords bv which they were 
fastened, and endeavoured to escape from the destruction 
which appeared to threaten them." Some writers state 
that camels, at the very firsl blast of the semoum, bury 
their noses in the sand. 

Such are the dangers to which a caravan travelling 
through the deserts of Asia and Africa* is exposed ^ 

* Humboldt has calculated, from maps constructed upon 
a large scale, that the great desert of Africa, without in- 
cluding Bornouand Darfour extends over 194,000 square 
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and, however splendidly appointed may be the caravans 
of the Hadj, they cannot escape these dangers, or mate- 
rially diminish the privations of all those who pass over 
sueh dreary regions. It must be quite evident that, 
without the camel, the ioumey would be totally impos- 
sible. With this useful creature, whose value to the 
pilgrim IS beyond all price, its difficulties are fdleviated 
and its dangers averted ; and if men can, in any degree, 
emulate the camel's endurance and abstinence, as the 
Arabs do by cmistant habit, there may be hunger, and 
thirst, and fotigue, but exhaustion and death will be 
battled with, and the weak, the faint of heart, and the 
luxurious only wUl fall in the struggle. 

The camel is not only valuable as a beast of burden, 
its milk is in requisition : it is the milk used for ordinary 
purposes by the Arabs, that of goats and sheep being 
generally made into butter. The Arab 'feeds nis colt 
with it, and even gives it to his mare. Flour' made into 
a paste with sour camel's milk is a common dish among 
the Bedouins ; it is called ayesh. Rice or flour boiled 
with sweet camel's milk is another : it is called behatta. 
Though the flesh of the camel was among the meats 
prohibited to the Jews, it is not only eaten, but relished, 
by die Arabs : it is not often, however, that the Arab 
kills a camel in order to enjoy this luxury. When this 
does happen, the flesh is cut into large pieces: some 
part is boiled, and its grease mixed with borgoul (wheat 
boiled with some leaven and then dried in the sun) ; 
part is roasted, and, like the boiled, put upon the dish 
of bonzoul. The whole tribe then partakes of the deli- 
doits feast. The grease of the camel is kept in goat- 
skins, and used like butter. The woolly nair of the 
camel, which towards the close of spring is loose 
and easily pulled away from the skin, is applied to va- 
rious purposes and woven into coarse cloth used as tent- 
coverings. Even the dung of the camel is not neglected : 
it forms the chief material for fuel in Egypt, Arabia, 

leagues. The immensity of this waste will be apparent, 
when it is considered that the Mediterranean sea only occu- 
pies 79,800 square leagues. 
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and Persia, and from tbe smoke, or rather soot, of this 
fuel is obtained sal-ammoniac, which was formerly pro- 
cured almost exclusively from this source, and for the 
manufacturing of which there were, in 1720, laboratories 
at Cairo and other towns in Egypt. 

At San Rossora the Tuscan government established a 
stud of camels for the purpose of carrying fagots, hay, 
straw, &c., from the domain of San Rossora to Pisa and 
other towns. It would appear that this establishment 
was founded about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, in the reign of the Grand-Duke Ferdinand de' 
Medici II. In 1789 it consisted of one hundred and 
ninety-six camels, male and female, and in 1810 of about 
one hundred and seventy, Of its actual state we have no 
recent authentic information. 

M. Santi, professor of natural history at Pisa, pub- 
lished at Paris in 1811, in the ' Annales do Museum 
d'Histoir^ Naturelle/ an interesting and scientific ac- 
count of the natural history of the camel, as observed at 
Rossora. He says the female camel goes with young 
between eleven and twelve months, at the end of which 
time she has one foal. There has been no example at 
San Rossora of more than one being produced at a birth. 
The little one is at first unable to stand upon its legs ; 
and, as the mother will not stoop so as to allow it to 
suck, it would perish with hunger if the keeper did not 
lift it up to receive the nourishment which nature has 
provided. This assistance is rendered to the helpless 
creature for five or six days, during which tune it ac- 
quires strength to stand upon its legs. We can fmd no 
account of the camels of tlie East which mentiona this 
circumstance : it may perhaps be an evidence of the de^ 

feneration of the species in Europe. It is probable, 
owever, that the Arabs, who are aistinguishea for their 
extreme care of their camels and horses, may afibrd the 
same aid to the young, although the fact has not been 
noticed. In a wild state, it is evident that the dam 
must stoop, or the young camel stand up to suck; if 
otherwise, the race could not be continued. 
During the winter the working camels of Pisa arc fed 
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with bay, in \arge stables ; but during the remaiuder of 
the year they are turned out to pasture with the rest, 
who remain without shelter during all seasons. The 
green and tender grass, which other cattle eat with so 
much avidity, is neglected by these camels; but they 
greiedily devour the leaves of the oak, of the cork-oak, 
and of the alder, and feed with manifest delight on every 
hard and dry substance which they can find, such as the 
thorn, the thistle, and the broom. They drink only 
once a-day. 

Of the mode of breaking and training the camel by 
the people of the East we have no conijplete accoimt. 
M. Sana supplies this information, with regard to those 
of Tuscany. At the age of four years a camel which 
is intended for labour is broken in. The trainers first 
double up one of his fore legs, which they tie fast with 
a cord ; they then pull the cord, and thus usually compel 
^ the animal to fall upon his bent knee. If this does not 
succeed, they tie up both legs, and he falls upon both 
knees, and upon the callosity which is upon his breast. 
Thej often accompany this operation with a particular 
cry, and with a slight blow of a whip. At this cry and 
blow,, with the addition of a sudden jerk downwardb of 
his halter, the camel gradually learns to lie down upon 
his belly, with his legs doubled under him, at the com- 
mand of his driver. The trainers then accustom him to 
a pack-saddle, and place on it a load, at first light, but 
increased by degrees as the animal increases in docility ; 
till at last, when he readily lies down at the voice of his 
driver and as readily rises np with his load, his educa- 
tion is so &r complete. The burthen of a full-grown 
camel of Pisa is sometimes four hundred kilogrammes 
(above 800 Ibs.^ ; but such a load, if we may judge by 
other accounts, is excessive. 

He is accustomed, in the same gradual manner, to allow 
his driver to mount, and to obey all his orders, and even 
his motions, in the direction of his course. M. Santi sa^s 
that it is neither a tedious nor a difficult task thus to subdue 
an animal of a timid and gentle nature, without de- 
fence, and whose spirit has been broken by a long course 



of slaTery. The camelfl »f Pisa, ho adds, do nol com- 
plain with their Toices if too heavily laden ; but it would 
appear that the experience and humanity of the Tuscan 
gaides [Mwent the necessity for this complaint, as thej 
know that the camel would not, or rather could not, rise, 
if thua over-burtbened. 



The Moors introduced the camel into Spain, and afler 
the conquest of Granada, and the expulsion of the 
Moorish inhabitants, many of these animab remained in 
the southern districts ; but the race was not kept np, 
an9 tberefore Spain, where in various localities the 
cayel would be pcculiariy serviceable, do longer pos- 
sesses this useful animal. We leam that csmels have 
■been lately imported into South Aroerici from the C«- 
nary Islands with a probability of succest. 



Tbe camel baa bred m the gardens of the Zooiogkal 

Tbe colour of cfais auimal, aa of moit domettic anunali, 
is subject to variety. The bromi colour appears not to 
be esteemed ; reddish or light gnj is preferred. Oc- 
casionally black camels are seen. In Egjpt the average 
price of one of these beasts of burden is from thirty to 
wty dollars j but the swift Oman camels, which are 
much valued, sell at a higher rate, and Burckhardt men- 
tions an instance in which three hundred dollars were 
given for one. When travelling in Nubia, Burckhardt 
saw the camel almost in a wild state, whde herds being 
lett to pasture unattended h;r men ; they were kept for 
the sake of their Uesh and milk, few bemg employed as 
beasts of bidden ; they even appeared frightened at the 
approach of men and loaded camels — a circumstance 
this tnveller had never before witnessed. The Nubian 
camels are generally white. 



RimmoFt 
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Many of our pictorial specimeng of the camel are il- 
lustratiYe of scenes in its donMstic life, and conseqjuently 
of the manners of the people whose servant it is, and 
with whose 
Fig. 22, 

greatest solemmtiea of Aese simple 
of conducting a bride to her husband. The lady ia 
placed in a Inime on the back of a camel, and is housed 
over with carpets, shawls, and ostrich-feathers. The 
camel is led oy a relation of the bride, preceded by 
dancing people, music, mounted and dismounted Arabs, 
who shout and fire their guns, running backward and 
forward in the procession. Captain Lyon made a draw- 
ing of the bridal camel and his trappings." Fig. 23 — 
the Swift Camel, mounted. ''The wandering Arab 
and his Maherry have an extraordinary appearance, 
which Captain Lyon has described. The saddle is 
placed on the withers, and confined by a band under 
the belly. It is very small and difficult to set, which is 
done by balancing the feet against the neck of the ani- 
mal and holding a tight rein to steady the hand." Fig. 
24 — a Malefactor after punishment, paraded on a camel ; 
his crime and sentence being proclaimed as he is led 
along, fig. 25— an Attack, by Arab robbers, upon a 
Caravan in the Desert. Fig. 26— hi Bedouin Encamp 
ment. '' Those who are, from reading or travelled oD- 
servation, conversant with the existing manners of the 
Asiatic pastoral tribes, as the Arabians and the Tartars, 
can easily form in their minds a picture of this great 
migrating party. Under the conduct of their venerable 
. emir, and tne active direction and control of his principal 
servants, we behold, from the distance, a lengthened dark 
line stretching across the plain, or winding among the val- 
leys, or creeping down the narrow pathway on the moun- 
tidn-side.. That in this line there are hosts of^camels we 
know afar off by the grotesque outline which the figures 
of these animals make, their tall shapes, and their len^h 
of neck ; and that the less distinguishable mass which 
appears in motion on the surface of the ground is com- 
posed of flocks of sheep, and perhaps goats, we c^ on)- 

i 
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infer from drcumstances. Oir'approaching nearer we 
find that all this is true, ancLthat, moreover, many of the 
camels are laden with the tpBts, and with a few utensils 
and needments which the dwellers in tents require ; and 
if the natural condition btj^e traversed country be* such 
as to render the precaittiS necessary, some oi the ani- 
mals may be seen bearing provisions and skins of water. 
The baggage camels follow each other with steady and 
heayy tread, in files, the halter of those that follow being 
tied to the harness of those that precede, so that the 
foremost only needs a rider to direct his course ; but 
nevertheless women, children, and old men are seen 
mounted on the other burdens which some of them bear. 
These are slaves, retainers, and other persons not ac- 
tively engaged in the conduct of the party, and not of 
sufficient consequence to ride on sadoled dromedaries. 
Such are reserved for the chiefs of the party, their 
women, diildren, relatives, and friends ; and are not, 
unless it happen for convenience, strung together like 
the drudging animals which bear the heavier Durdenit** 

Ths Bacteian Camxl (Cameius Bactrianug), 

This species is at once to be distinguished from the 

Arabian by the presence of two humps on the back. 

(Fig. 27.) It is comparatively rare, and limited in the 

extent of geographic range: it is spread, however, 

through central Asia, Thibet, and China, and is reported 

to exist in a wild state in Turkestan, anciently Bactriana. 

Pallas states that very large camels with two hunches 

occur wild in the deserts of Shamo, towards the frontiers 

of China ; but as the Calmucks liberate all animals upon 

a principle of religion, we may conclude that these 

camels are the descendants of the domestic stock. ^Oc- 

caidonally the Bactrian camel is seen in £gypt and 

Arabia : during his travels through the latter country 

Niebuhr saw three, and only three, specilnens ; fiind 

Mr. Mac Farlane met with only one in Asia Minor, 

which came from some remote province. 

In 1829 a Bactrian camel was daily led about t* 
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■treets of lianioa ; it was a very tine male, of a dark 
niaty-browii colour, and verv picturesque aod etrikitig 
in appearance, walkinr with a stately pace, and ap- 
parentlj well able to bear our climate. His hair was 
nill, long, and sbaggv, end huiiR like a fringe along bis 
throat. (Fig. 28.) The natural country of tbu specie*, 
vii. the great middle zonelif Asia, to the north of the 
Taurus and the Himalayah mounliuns, ia tery diiTerent 
in temperature from the hot regions of Arabia, whence 
it is probable that it might »ith due precautions become 
uaturalized in £urope. 



F— nostitui Cimd. 



The manners of the Ba<?trian camel are the same as 
those of the Arabian, and its utility is as great as that 
of die latter. It is the pati^it, laborious, and willing 
slave of man, travelling over sandy deserts, and admims' 
Bering to the wants of a wandering people. 

d3 



The hdght of this ipecies ia about dght feet between 
the two humpa. 

Here, then, we coaclude our Eketch of the hirtoiy of 
the camel— «n enima], in the countriei tor which it U 
■peciallf organized, tbe moBt itnportant and valuable to 
raan, and one of the earliest which he reclaimed to his 
service. It u true that it has not tpread, like the horse 
and tbe oi, over the whole globe, but the reasou is 
evident : out of its owD regioiH its value and unportance 
are duninisbed ; within them no other beast of burden 
can compete with it, and for ever will it icmain, as it b 
and has Doeu, the ship of the ileiett. 

GenoB AoCDKiiii. 
Tbb Luha. 
Under the general tenn Llama ara nNnjKcheniled 
B, if not more apecies, wliich belong to the same 



oection of die Randnantt m the camel (CanMftfa). 
rndeed the Uacia vu referred b; Limnent, and oHmt 
naturaliate of the last centmr, to the geniu Canute; 
from vliich lUiger leparatecl it, ftnd urigned it to • 
genun which he eBtabliibed onder the title of Avchema, 
in aUudcm to the length Bud deodenkCdB of the Deck, 
Uir which tlie lltunaa are remiHiBble. 

Tbc Ilamu mav be regarded as the analogaea of the 
CHoel ; and, in the C<sdillem of Peru and Chili, are 
the nMHUitain representatiYea of that liesert-bom aervant 



SB.'Poot of LUmi. 

In oohrard fom, excepting that there is no hump 
on the back, in the general atnictore end cellular appa- 
ratui of the sttnnach, with the concomitant power of 
endunng thirst or abstaining for i long season from 
water, in the eipresaion oF the large full overhung eye, 
in the moUlitT and dJTirion of the upper lip, the fisBured 
Mitrila, the uender neck, and meagre liinba, tugethr 
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with the long wooUj character of. the clothing, the. 
llama and the camel exhibit striking points of agree- 
ment. The foot of the camel, however, with its broad 
elastic pad, expresdy adapted for traversing the sanda 
of the desert, aiffers in its modification from that of the 
llama, destined to inhabit the rough and rocky Cordil- 
leras, along the craggy sides of which the llama proceeds 
with a free and fearless step. 

The foot of the llama (Fig. 29) oonusts of two springy 
toes, completely divided, each with a rough cushion 
beneath, and provided at the end with a strong short 
hoof; these hoofs are pointed at the tip, and hooked 
down somewhat like a claw ; they are compressed late- 
rally, and the upper surface represents an acute ridge : 
the under surface is linearly concave — a form well fitted 
for a mountain climber. 

When the Spaniards first invaded Peru and Chili^ 
they found the llama domesticated and used as a bMst 
of burden, its flesh and wool being also in great request. 
(Fig. 30.) It was their only beast of burden : its flesh 
was eaten, its skin prepared into leather, and its wool 
spun and manufactured into cloth. One of the labours 
to which the llama was subjected was that of bringing 
down ore from the mines among the mountains : its ordi- 
nary load was eighty or one hundred pounds, and its 
arerage rate of travelling with its burden twelve to 
fifteen miles a-dav, over rugged mountain-passes ; but, 
like the camel, if too heavuy laden it would lie do^Ti, 
and obstinately refuse to proceed, nor would it bear te 
be urged beyond its accustomed pace. Greffory de 
Bolivar estimated that in his day three hundred thousand 
were employed in the transport of the produce of the 
mines of Potosi alone, and four millions annually killed 
for food. 

Augustin de Zerate, treasurer-general of Peru, in 
1644, under the Spanish dominion, thus describes the 
llama, which he calls a sheep, though it is, he observes^ 
camel-like in shape, but destitute of a hump: — *' In 
nlaoes where there is no snow the natives want water^ 
^ supply this they^ fill the skins of sheep with water^ 



SO^TuM LIuu (white). 

and make other living fheep carry then, Tor it must be 
remariEed theie sheep of Peru are large enough to serve 
w beasts of burden. They can cany about one hundred 
pounds or more, and the Sjianiirds used to ride them, 
and they would go four or five leagues a-day. When 
they are weary they lie down upon the ground, and. ht 
there are nu means uf mating' them get up, eithr 
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beating or assisting them, the load must of necessity be 
taken off. When there is a man on one of them, if the 
beast is tired, and urged to go on, he turns |iis head 
round, and discharges bis saliva, which has an unpleasant 
odour, into the rider's face. These animals are of great 
use and profit to their masters, for their wool is very 
good and fine, particularly that of the species called 
racas, which have very long fleeces : and the expense 
of their food is trifling, as a handful of maize sufiioes 
them, and they can so four or five days without water* 
Their flesh is as goon as that of the fat sheep of Castile« 
There are now public shambles for the sale of their 
flesh in all parts of Peru, which was not the case when 
the Spaniards came first; for when one Indian had 
killed a sheep his neighbours came and took what the^ 
wanted, and then another Indian killed a sheep in bia 
turn." 

D'Acosta ^ves nearly a similar testimony; and 
notices two kmds (species)— one which is wcK>ily, and 
called Paoo by the natives ; the other covered with a 
slight fleece (vUKs levibus^ only, and nearly naked, 
whence it is more fitted n>r carrying burthens, called 
Guanaco. Captain G. Shelvoclce, an Englishman who 
sidled round the world in 1719-22, thus describes the 
Uamas which he saw at Arica, in Peru : — 

*' For the carriage of the guana the people at Arica 
generally use that sort of littie camels which the Indians 
of Peru call Uamas; the Chilese, ckSihuegue ; and the 
Spaniards, cameroa de la tierra^ or native sheep. The 
beads of these animals are small in proportion to their 
bodies, and are somewhat in shape between tiie bead of 
a horse and that of a sheep, the upper lips being deft, 
like that of a hare, througn which thev can spit to the 
distance of ten paces against any one who offends them : 
and if the spittie happens to fall on the face of a persoa, 
it causes a red itchy spot. Their necks are long and 
concavely bent downwards, like that of a camel, which 
animal tney greatly resemble, except in havinf no huncb 
on their backs, and in being much smaller. Their ordi- 
nary height is from four feet to four and half, and their 
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ofduuury burden does not exceed an hundredweight. 
They walk, holding up their heads, with wondmul 
giwnty, and at 00 regular a pace as no beating can 
quicken. At night it is impossible to make them move 
with their loads, for thej He down till these are taken 
off, and then go to graze. Their ordinary food is a sort 
of grass called ycho, somewhat like a small rush, but 
finer, and has a shaip point, with which all the moun- 
tains are corered exclusively. They eat little, and 
never drink, so that they are easily maintained. They 
have cloven feet, like sheep, and are used at the mines 
to carry ore to the mills ; and, as soon as loaded, they 
set off without any guide to tlie place where they are 
usnallv unloeded. 

*^ They have a sort of spur above the foot, which 
renders them sure-footed among the rocks, as it servca 
as a sort of hook to hold by.* Their hair, or wool 
rather, is long, white, gray, and russet, in spots, and 
fine, but much inferior to that of the vicunna (vigonui)^ 
and has a strong and disagreeable scent. 

**The vicufia is shaped much like the llama, but 
much smaller and lighter, their wool being extraordi- 
narily fine, and much valued. These animals are often 
hunted after the following manner: — Many Indiana 
gather together, and drive them into some narrow pass, 
across which they have previously extended cords about 
four feet from the ground, having bits of wool or cloth 
hanging to them at small distances. This so frightens 
them that they dare not pass, and they gather together 
in a string, when the Indians kill them with stones tied 
to the ends of leather thongs. Should any guanacos 
happen to be among the flock, these leap over uie cords 
and arc followed by all the vicunnas. These guanacoi 
are larger and more corpulent, and are also cklled 
viscachas. 

*' There is yet another animal of this kind, called 
dpagnes (alpacas), having wool of extraordinary fine- 
ness ; but their legs are shorter, and their snouts con* 

■ 

"» This is ikbnlous. 
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tTBcted in «uch a 
blance to the hun 

" The Indiiuu make Bevenl u 



« of thece creatures ; 



of neaven' uteDsib ; 
luus U employed as fuel for dresuog inNt 
g t&air bull."* 




With reaped to the diatiact species of llama, we learn 
Iran Do I*et that, besides the domestic race, there are 
in Fern end Chili various wild auimsla, of which some 
are called Guanaco, or Hnanacu (Fig. 31), whence, 
from their resemblance to the tame hreed, the lattir 
have obtained the same appellation. Their flesh is good, 
but, according to Garcilnso, inferior to that of the do- 
* Kerr'sCol)ee&ttafToy*««i,vol.x., P- *62. 



r Hnanacu Ihinu. These annnBlg inhabit the 
■I'nmgei, where the atiet keep watch above 
whiUt the females are feeding in the alpine lalleyi. 



that of a horse, to warn the females; and if the men 
•drance nearer, they flee, driving the females before 
thean. The wool of these animals is short and rou^h, 
but ia DOtwithatandhw uaed by the natives tor making 
doth. These animals are taken in traps and snares. 
Another Uod are termed Vicuilas ; excepting that theT 
hav« DO homa, tbty ve not mnch nnlike goata, but ' 
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larger, and of a tawny or lion-like coleup wi^ a#ciffl«Mr 
tint : these liye in the highest mountains, giving prefel^^ 
enoe to the colder regions, and especially the bleak 
solitudes which the Penivians designate l^ the <»nun0ii 
name of Punas. Frost and snow, so far m>m annoying,' 
aeem rather to invigorate them. They associate in* 
flocks, and run with great swiftness. Such is th^. 
timidity that at the sight of men or wild beasts they 
instantly betake themsSves into hidden and inaceess^e 
fortresses. Formerly these animals were very numerous, 
but they are now become much more rare in consequence 
of the promiscuous licence for hunting. Their wo<4 is 
Tory fine, and resembles silk, or rather the for of the 
beaver, and the natives deservedly estimate it highly: 
besides other properties, it is said to resist heat and im*' 
part coolness, and consequently is especially used in tb#' 
manufacture of caps, besides these are the Tarugas or 
Tarucas, which are larger and more svnft than the vi* 
cuiias, and of a more burnt colour, with pendukms IBi4 
light ears; they rarely associate in iocks, bat wttider 
singly about the predpices : according to Garcikso they 
are a species of deer, mferior in size to those of Europe. 
In the time of the Incas they were innumerable, aMt 
even entered the predncts of the towns, nor was there 
any deficiency of their fawns and does. All these ani« 
mals, he adds, produce beeoar-stones. 

A question here arises, what is the taniga deseribed 
by De Laet ? Is it identical with the paoo (otherwise 
called paca or alpaca) of D'Aoosta, who, it may be 
observed, does not mention the vicuna or vicugna? 
This question is not easily answered. With respect to 
the Cnilihueque of Shelvocke, the Hueove or Haeco of 
Molina, it is evidently identical with tne Huanacu of 
De Laet, which is the guanaco, and the words are the 
same, with trifling differences in orthography easily ac- 
counted for. We have then the domestic liama, tho 
guanaco, the pace or alpaca; the tsruga, and the 
vicugna. 

Now it is ^nerally believed by naturalists, and among 
them F. Cuvier, that there are really only three speeias, 



TO. tk« Btma^ called, when wild, gnanaoo, the paco 
or alpaca, and the Ticngiia. Mr. Bennett, mdeed, 
and Dsroa Cuvier, suspect there are but two species. 
The former expressly states that he should have little 
hesitatioa is proceeding still further than F. Cuvier, 
b^ng strongly inclined to agree with the Baron in re- 
leaiding the paco as a mere yariety of the Ikma with 
the wmI more amfdy developed, and in considering the 
vicugna as the mily aninud of that group that deserves 
to be apediically cfistinguished finom that animal. From 
our own personal observations we are inclined to believe 
thai tbei^ are three species, as indicated by F. Cuvier ; 
but we OQofess that we have our doubts as to whether 
De Laet's tamga with pendulous ears may not prove to 
be a fourth species — a point, however, on wnich we 
would not insist. 

The Goanaco {Auckenia Uama) ; in a domestic state, 
the Llama.-*-At what period the guanaoo became do- 
awticatrt, whether before the foundation of the ancient 
Peruvian empire while the natives were in the rudest 
state of savage life, or after Manco Capac had established 
over the Peruvians the reigning line of Incas, it is use- 
lesa to inquire. All we know is, that the Spaniards on 
thw invasion found the Uama trained as a ' beast of 
burden, and, excepting as regards its milk, to them what 
the camel is to the native of the Arabian desert. 

The guanaco, or wild llama, is more slender and has 
an aspect more expressive of energy and spirit than its 
domesticated relative, but it soon becomes familiar in 
captivity. (Fig. 33.) In its native regions, the high- 
lands of Peru and Chili, it lives in herds, continuing 
among the mountains during the aummer, but descending 
to the valleys on the approach <^ winter. At this latter 
season the Clulians hunt them with dogs, but it is only 
the young and the feeble tliat can be thus taken ; the 
old ones aro swift, active, and vigorous, and easily escape. 
During the chase they are said frequently to turn upon 
their pursuers, neigh loudly, and then take to their heels 
Igain. Indeed, when alarmed they often stop in their 6ight 
toigaie at the object of their fear, and agaui gallop o^ 
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The guuuco feeds upon moiiDtvn hwbage, and eap*- 
dally ft ipeciet of ruifiy gna called ;cha; and whca 
there ii nfficient of this greeo fodder for them, the; 
are nerer known to dnnk. The amte obeerratioa m- 
pliea to the domettic breed and the paco and t^ 
vicugna. Mr. Bmnett sug«eita aa a probaMlitf that 
"^^y tmj Bare the pown ^eztncting from tbev food 
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suffidcnt li(|ii]d to satiate their thiret. It caiinot have 
escaped notice that the secretion of saliva in these ani- 
mals is remarkablj abundant, even, as we have cbseored, 
in the hottest weather in England, and that upon the 
•lightest offienee, reel or sapposod, tb^ discnarge a 
tsopious shower of it over the person of the offender. 
May it not be ^at the natundly abundant flow of this 
saliva obviates tbe necessity of freqaeotl;^ driddng? 
This saliva was once suppesra to possess acnd, irritatmg 
(;«alities, which certainly is not tiite case, though it must 
be confessed a sprmklingwith rose*water would' be more 
pleasant. 

When assaulted and pushed to defend themselves, 
these animals strike with their fore-feet, and that with 
great energy, gi^^iag very severe Mows : we have, indeed, 
eeen them stnke upon trifling provocaiioB, though in 
general ther are quiet and inofibnsive. 

The wool of tbe nanaoo is in reqaest, being of fine 
texture : the general colour is rich rufims brown, the 
head and ean being gray. Tlie neck is peculiarly long ; 
the tail a little raimd and curved down. Height at the 
top of the shouiden about three feet and a hau. 

Mr. Darwin states, the guannoo *< aboundii over the 
whole of the temperate parts of South America irom the 
wooded islands or Tierra del l^oego, through Patagonia, 
thehiUy parts <^ La Plata, Chili, even to &» CkuNfllleim 
of Peni. Although prefening an elevated ute, it yields 
in this Napect to its near relative the vicugna ; on the 
plains of oouthem Patagonia we saw them in greater 
nurabens than in an v ether part Grenerally they go in 
small herds from faalfHi-dozen to thirty together, birt on 
the bankn of the St. Cms we saw one h^ which must 
liave oontained at least five hundred. On the aortheiti 
shores of the Strait of Magellan- they are also very name* 
foni. Generally the guanaooes are wild and eKtremelr 
warjr. The sportsman frequently reo^ves the first inti« 
matiott of their presence by hearing from a distance 
the peculiar shrill neighing note of uarm. If he then 
looks attentively, he will perhaps see the herd standimr 
in a line on some distant hill. On approaching tl 
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a few more sqneals are given, and then off tbey se^ at 
an apparently slow, bat really quick, canter idong some 
narrow beaten tradL to a neigobouring hill. I^ how^ 
ever, by chance he should abruptly meet a single animal, 
or several together, they will generally stand motionlesf 
and intently gaze at him ; then, perhaps, move on a few 
yards, turn round, and look again. Wiiat is the cause of 
this difference in their shpraess ? Do they mistake a 
man in the distance for theur chief enemy, the puma, ar 
does curiosity overcome their timidity ? That they are 
curious is certain ; for if a person lies on the ground and 
plays Strang antics, such as throwing up his feet in the 
air, they will almost always approach by degrees to re- 
connoitre him. It was an artifice that was firetjuenthr 
practised bv our sportsmen with success; and it had, 
moreover, the advantage of allowing several shots to be 
fired, which were all taken as parts of the pezfbnnanoe. 
On the mountains of Tiena del Fuego, and in other 
places, I have more than once seen a guanaeO) on being 
approached, not only neigh and squeal, but pnmoe and 
leap about ia the most ridiculous manner, apparently in 
denance as a challenge. These animals are very easily 
domesticated, and I have seen some thus kept near the 
houses, although at large, on their native plains. They 
are in this state verv bold, and readily attack a man bj 
striking him from behind with both knees. The w»l 
guanaooes, however, have no idea of defence: even a 
single dog will secure one of these large animals til) the 
huntsman can come up. In many of their habits th^ 
are like sheep in a flock. Thus, when they see men ap» 
nroaching in different directions on horseback, they soon 
Mcome bewildered and know not which vrar to nm. 
This greatly faciliates the Indian method of hvrting^ 
for they are thus easily driven to a central point and en- 
compassed. The guanacoes readily take to the water; 
several times at Port Valdes they were seen swimming 
from island to island. Byron, in his Voyage, says he 
saw them drinking salt water. Some of our officers^ 
likewise, saw ft heni drinking the briny fluid bom salina 
car Cape Blanca. I imagine, in several parti of the 
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coantry, if they do not drink salt water, they drink none 
9i ail. In tbe middle of the day they fi^uently roil in 
the dust ID aaueer^sbaped hollows. The males fight 
together ; twd one day passed quite close to me, squealing, 
and tfying to bite each other; and several were shot 
with their hides deeply scored. Herds sometimes ap- 
pear to set out on exploring parties* At Babia Blanca, 
%)ieffe, within thirty miles of the ooast, these animals 
are extremely unfVequent, I saw one day the tracks of 
tbirty or forty which had come in a direct line to a 
nniddy salt-water credc. They most then have per- 
Cenred that they mare approaching the sea, for they had 
wheeled with the regolanty of cavalry, and bad returned 
baek in aa straight a line as they had advanced. The 
guanaooes have one singular habit, which is to me in- 
etpHcable, namely, that on successive days they drop 
their dang in the same defined heap. I saw one of these 
heaps, wfcoeh was eight feet in diameter, and necessarily 
was compoeed of a laive quantity. D'Aubigny says 
that all the species of this genus have this halnt ; and 
Fvezier remarks that it is very useful to the Indians, who 
use the dung for fuel, and are thus saved the trouble 
<^ colleeting it. The guanaooes appear to have favourite 
spots for dying in. On the banks of the St. Cruz the 
ground was actually white with bones in certain drcum- 
scribed places, which were generally bushy, and all near 
the river. On one such spot I counted between ten and 
twenty heads. I particularly examined the bones ; they 
did not appear, as some scattered ones which I have 
seen, gnawed and broken, as if dragged together by 
soine wsasts of prey. The animals must have crawled, 
before dying, beneatb and amongst the bushes. Mr. 
^ynoe informs me that during the voyage he observed 
t^ sane cireufflstance on the banks of the Rio Gallegos. 
I -do not nndentand the reason for this, but I may ob- 
serve that all tbe wounded guanacoes at St. Cruz in- 
vtaaMy. walked towards the river. At St. Jago, in the 
Gape a» Yerd islands, I remember having seen in a 
reived ravane a comer under a cliff where numerous 
gaate' bones were collected : we at the time exclaimed 
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that it wtB the burial-ground of ell the goats in tita 
ialind. I meotioii thececirauniMancMibecHtein certain 
eases the; might eiplun the ocourrence of • numbci' ot 
uninjuTed bonei in a cave, or buried under alluvial ao- 
cumuUtiona, tod likewise the cause why cerlaiu iiiaimiiHli4 
are more CMnmonlj imbedded than other* in aedimentai^ 
deposits. Any ^reat flood of the St. Crux would wash 
down manj bones of the guanaco, but probably not t 
single one of the puma, rbea, or fox." (* Voyage of the 
Beegle.') 



Like the ele])han[, the horse, the camel, and many 
others, tlie guanaco has its fossil piototypea, Mr. Dar- 
win found at Fort St. Julian (Pat^oola) the fossil bonea 
of a llama which must have iiiUy equalled the camel in 
magnitude ; and he obeerres that, " as the guanaco is 
the characteristic quadruped of Patagonia, and the vi- 
cugna (^ the mow-clad sumniits «f the CordlllerM, so 
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IB bygone days this ^gantic species of the same family 
must have been conspicuoos on the southern plains." 

The domestics llama is more stoutly built than the 
guanaco, its limbs are thicker, its neck shorter, and its 
aspect more subdued. The wool is longer and fuller, 
but of a coarser Quality. We have seen brown and 
white individuals, out the white seem to be the most 
common. (Fig. 34.) 

When the Spaniu^s became acquainted with Peru 
and Chili, these animals were kept by the natives in 
vast numbers ; but now the horse, the ass, and espedally 
the mule, have superseded the llama as a beast of bur- 
then ; while the introduction of the sheep, the goat, and 
the ox has rendered it less necessary, either as con- 
tributing by its flesh or its fleece to the benefit of man. 
In some places, however, it still is, or was recently, em- 
ployed as a beast of burthen. 

The Paco 
(^Ayckenia alpaca, Desm. ; Camelus pacos, Linn.). 

The paco (Fig. 35) is as large as the guanaco, but 
proportionately shorter in the limbs ; its forehead, instead 
of being reguUrly arched to the nose, rises abruptly pro- 
minent above the eyes ; the wool is long, delicately hue, 
and silky, excepting on the head and limbs, and of a 
det^p fawn colour ; it is moreover disposed in long flakes 
or tassels. Black varieties also occur, of which a most 
beautiful specimen some years ago existed in the Gardens 
of the Zool. Soc. Lond. 

The paco dwells in herds among the mountains of 
Peru and Chili ; it is less fleet than the light-limbed 
guanaco, but its general habits are the same ; it would 
appear, however, to frequent a higher and colder range 
of elevation, as it is said to be frequently seen with herds 
of vicugnas. 

The VicuGiTA, o& Vicuna (Auchema vicugna)^ 

is a smaller animal than either the guanaco or the paco, 
and more slender in its proportions. (Fig. 36.) It' 



limbi are thio, its neck swtmlike, the forehead is braed 
and alto nvmiiiHit, but not abruptly bo, ai in the paco ; 
the muzzle ia veiy narrow, and the head s)inrt. The 
mjea are large, and the ears loi^. The heisbt of the 
animal at the Moulder is about two and a half feet. 

The wool of the bodj ia extremel; delicate and soft, 
raiyinx from an inch to three inches in length : on the 
tn^ut it ii of the latter meaaurement ; m the head and 
limbs it ia close. The colour is pale f elloiriih Ivown, 
passing into white on the under parts. 

The vicugna lives in herds on the bleak and elevated 
parta of the mountain-range bordering the ref^on of 
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perpebutl show, unidtt rockB and precipices, where the 
cliase b both toiktHne uid arduous. The Cordilleru of 
CopiajK), Coquimbo, uid Pern are the prindp*! seats cf 
its abode, but it is elso found in Chili. Its mannenTerj 
much resemble tfaose of the cbamini of the European 
Alps, and it is as Bctire, vi§;ilant, wild, sod tiiiiid. Its 
wool is highly valued, and for tliis alooe tbooaands are 
annoall; killed, Tarioui means being emplojed in their 
wholesale destruction. 

Holding, as the llamas do, eapecialljr the paco and 
vicugna, so tona|iicuous a place among wiDol-bcMing ai^ 
mala, it is singular tliat, after EuTopeaus becune ae- 
quainted with than, and with the bewitifid fabrka 
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manufactured by the native Peruvians, three centitfiefl 
should have elapsed before any attention was paid in 
Europe to the importation of their produce as an article 
of commerce, or any attempts were instituted with regard 
to the naturalization of the animals in localities best 
fitted for their multiplication ; and this more especially 
as the fineness of the wool had, from the first, attracted 
the notice both of the Spaniards and other Europeans. 
That no difficulty exists in the transportation of the 
llama to Europe, and that it bears our climate well, is 
abundantly proved by the numerous individuals which 
have lived both in the Gardens of the Zoological Society 
and in other places, and which, under the inevitable dis- 
advantages or confinement, and perhaps too luxurious a 
diet, have continued long in health and vigour—as long, 
indeed, as animals indigenous to Europe under the same 
circumstances. There can be therefore no doubt but 
that, if suffered to wander at large, in situations resem- 
bling as nearly as possible those of their native regions 
— regions, be it remembered, of cold, and snow, and 
storms — these animals would thrive and multiply. 

The coarse herbage of the mountains, and the rushy 
grass, called ycho, which covers the slopes of the hills, 
constitute the natural diet of the wild races ; and in the 
mountains of Sootiand, Wales, and Ireland herbage of a 
corresponding nature would meet their appetite, while, 
as far as temperature is concerned, there would be no 
impediment to their naturalization. 

At the ninth Meeting (held at Birmingham 1839) for 
the Advancement of Science, the value of the silk wool of 
these animals, and the benefits which would result from 
their naturalization in our country, formed an interesting- 
topic of discussion. The subject was introduced by Mr. 
W. Danson, who, in illustration of his views, exhibited 
samples of alpaca wools, and manufactured specimena 
in imitation ot silk (and without dve) as black as jet. 
Mr. Danson urged that " the animals producing it ought 
to be propagated, in England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, and stated that .to the two latter places the alpaca 
is well suited, being an inhabitant of the Cordilleras, or 
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nuHintain district in Peru. Importations (of the wool) 
have already taken place to the extent of one million of 
pounds, and are likely to increase. There are five 
species of llamas : of these the alpaca has fine wool, six 
to twelve inches long, as shown by the specimens exhi- 
bited j the llama, coarse long hair ; and the vicugna, a 
very short fine wool, more of the beaver cast The 
Earl of Derby has propagated the alpaca in his private 
menagerie at Knowsley, and Mr. Daiison understood 
that Mr. Stephenson, at Oban, in IScotland, has a few of 
these animals. The wool of these animals would not 
enter into competition with the wool of the sheep, but 
rather with silk. It is capable of the finest manufacture, 
and is especially suited to the fine shawl trade of Paisley 
and Glasgow, &c. The yams spun from it are already 
sent to France in large quantities, at from 6«. to 12s. 6</. 
per pound, the price of the raw alpaca wool being now 
28. and 2s, 6d, per pound." 

Thb Gi£AITJB 

{Camelopardalis giraffa; Zarapha, Zerafet, and Ziirafel 
of the Arabs ; Suroapa, Ztirnapa, and Ziimepa of the 
Turks). 

The genus Camehpardalu stands in a certain sense 
isolated among the Ruminants, and is the representative 
of a &mily group, intermediate, as Professor Owen*s re- 
searches demonstrate, between the deer and the ante- 
lopes. Col. H. Smith, indeed, has observed that the 
characters of the girafie ofier a mixture of several genera, 
among which the followers of the quinary system may 
iielect whether to class it, with Illiger, among the camels, 
OTf with other naturalists, among the cervine or antelo- 
pine animals ; and he points out its assimilation with the 
camels, in the length of its neck, the callosities on tlie 
sternum and knees, and the want of spurious hoofs, add- 
ing that this approximation did not escape the notice of 
the ancients. 

This extraordinary animal, of which at one period 
very existence was almost doubted, has become 
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familiar to us ; and though we gaze with wonder upon 
its strange proportions, we no longer regard it as one 
of the monsters of a land which credulity pictured as 
tenanted by creatures which exist only in imagination. 
On beholding the giraffe we are at once struck witii the 
shortness of its body, the length of its limbs, the eleva- 
tion of its withers, and the elongation and s^endemess 
of its neck, supporting a small and delicately modelled 
head. Its movements are no less strange than its figure ; 
for, owing to the shortness of the body and the length 
of the limbs, the hind-hoofs are brought at each step as 
far forward as the spot the previous moment occupied 
by tiie fore-hoofs, but somewnat to the outside of it, for 
the hmd-limbs diverge somewhat outward from the hock- 
joint. The legs of each side are in action nearly in 
unison together, those of the right side appearing to al- 
ternate with those of the left, and vice versa. 

The giraffe, however, is not really awkward, and u 
very far from being slow ; indeed the swiftest coursers 
of the desert are scarcely equal to the chase, and among 
rugged and broken sround utterly unable to overtake it. 

When walking along, the giraffe does not ordinarily 
carry its beautiful swan-like neck upright, but obliquely 
forvi'ards in a line continued from the spine, over the 
withers, to the top of the head — an attitude scarcely 
consistent with grace; the animal, however, often 
wreaths it very gracefully, nor can anything produce a 
more imposing effect than the giraffe when its neck is 
stretched up to the full, while the animal gazes around 
with his large beaming eyes, or plucks the foliage from 
the branches of the trees, browsing beneath their shade. 

It is scarcely necessary to state that the giraffe is ex- 
clusively confined to the continent of Africa. Its cha- 
racters may be detailed as follows : — ^The head (Fie. 
37) is small, and narrows to a slender elongated mume 
entirely covered with hair. The nostrils are longitudinal 
slits capable of beins closed or opened at pleasure ; the 
upper lip is endowed with great flexibility and muscular 
power, and projects beyond the lower ; it is used as an 
organ of prehension in the acquisition of food. The 
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interesting to tee with what addrcsa the pralfe uaes tKu 
inatrumeDt, and how deiterousi; he applies it a> a hook 
or holder. It ia gnuxith, except when the papills are 
raised — its surface then becomes roug^ : ita colour is 
black. 

Sir ETerard Home, whose notice of everything rsra 
□r curious in the animtd world would naturally be excited 
by the presence of the giraffe, has published a very in- 
teresting memoir upon its tongue, which was ori^^nally 
read to the Boyal Society, and now appears in the fiiui 
volume of his ' Comparative Anatomy.' Wc shall select 
some passages; and shall fortiier avail ouraelves of his 
kind indulgence to copy two plates with which the me- 
moir is illustrated : — 



Ss. — Moda or prooirEnf food. , 

"The tongue is to be considered as a congeries of 
muscles acting upon one another, and in this respect 
difiering from muscles applied to bones and othts solid 
^bstances ; but that of the zariEfa has so many pecoli^ 
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■ritiH, at, in mj oj^ion , glT» it a clum to be ctmtiderei) 
separately from the tongues of other uiinutlg, and viewed 
H a constniction hi which a greater variety of actioua 
are di^layed than are to l>e met with in othera. It not 
chiIt petftwina the office of the organ of taste, but has 
hetode* nearly dl the powers of the probosciK of the 
elephant, althot^ not possessed of the same Rtrengtfa. 
They differ, indeed, in one being an elongation of tl<'' 
orgati of Rnell — the other of the vrgan of taste. T 
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proboscis is restrained fnmi elongation in extent beyond 
one inch, by means of the cartilaginous tubes it contains ; 
but the zarifia's tongue, which, when extended after 
death, u seventeen inches long, can, in the living body, 
be so diminished in size as to be enclosed within the 
animal's mouth. For this alteration in bulk some pecu" 
liar mechanism is required, since we know from experi- 
ments recorded in the * Philosophical Transactions* that 
a muscle, whether contracted or relaxed, occupies ex- 
actly the same space. The chameleon, it is true, has a 
power of darting the point of its tongue to the extent of 
twelve inches, and catching a fly at that distance ; but 
there is a conical bone in the middle of a muscular tube, 
both to give direction, and by its form, when the circular 
fibres press upon it, making them slide forward. 

** In the aosence of an opportunity of examining the 
internal structure of the xarifTa's tongue after dem, I 
was led to the opinion that the change of size is effected 
by the organ containing a reservoir, out of the course of 
the circulation, which can be filled with blood M the 
will of the animal, so as to give it rigidity, and enable it 
to extend itself for the jf)erfermance of the difoent 
actions in which it is employed, with the smallest pos- 
sible degree of muscular exertion. It occiucred to me at 
the same time, that whatever construction 'taiay be the 
means by which the xarif&'s tongue is able to apply 
itself to such various purposes, whether that which ap- 
peared to me srobable, or any other, something similar 
would be met with in other animals, perticular^ in the 
tongue of the deer, which, after death, readily aomits of 
being drawn out to the extent of dght inches, although 
when immersed in rectified spirits it oontmcts to &ve 
inches. 

'* For the purpose of such an examination, a deer's 
toneue, recentiy afW the animal*s death, was ii^et^ed 
with minute red injection, so as to distend the arteries, 
and show the course of the circulation in them to the 
greatest advantage. This tongue was afterwards divided 
longitudinally in a perpendicular direction, also in a 

izontal one, to show the muscles of which it is com- 
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pos^, «i w«U ag the other parts that it contained* 
From this examination, the structure of the tongue of 
qoadnipeds in general is as follows : — 

*^ It IS longitndinallj divided into two equal portions 
by a middle line; the muscular structure occupies the 
whole of the interior substance, receiving a large supply 
of nerres and blood-vessels from a latend nerve and a]> 
tery that pass along the outer edge ; these are imbedded 
in a rerj loose oellmar tissue, the texture of which admits 
of the blood-vessels bdns distended to a very great 
degree, so as to enlaige we volume of the tongue ; and 
beyond this tissue, surrounding and fonning a case for . 
the whole of the upper and latend part of the organ, is 
a strong, veiy elastic covering of some thickness, which 
yields when the muscles and the trunks of the arteries 
are distended vrith Mood, so as to give both extent and 
rigidity to the organ, and admits of the different actions 
in wfaoeh it ie employed. 

''There can be no doubt of the structure of the 
xtfrifik's tongue being the same ; its actions depending 
npon the combhied powers of muscular contraction and 
euuBticity; its increase and diminution of size arising 
from' the blood-vessels being at one time loaded with 
blood, at another empty. 

'^ It is deserving ot oMervation that these peculiarities, 
foand in the tongue of the xariflb for its elongation, are 
mot extended to the camel and dromedary. These ani- 
mals have a provision of another kind, enabling them to 
inhabit the sandy desert ; this is, a reservoir connected 
with the stomach, in which they carry a supply of water, 
and which is probably wanting in the xarifia, or of a 
smaSer sm ; and in lieu of it, this animal has a power 
at all times of feeding on plants that are alive and full of 
moisture, and tfaererore can subsist without drinking. 
As the sandy desert is deficient in trees, we have a 
proof of its not being the xariffa's native soil, and find 
that, instead of the padded hoofs, whose cushion is fitted 
for tfttveiling in the sand, it has two toes separated from 
each other, which are defended by a strong homy coyer- 
hig, enaUing it to climb the higher rocky ground with- 
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out stumbling. That it may have every faeility in 
obtaining the bnnchea and leaves of treea-^its natural 
food — ^its neck is of a greater length than that of any 
aninal of the same size, and. ia eomposed of only seven 
bones, exactly the same number that ia:miet.Wtth in the 
human skeleton : this is evidently adapted for its reach- 
ing its'food, and the smaller number of jbints allows it 
to be kept eieet at the smallest expense of musciilsr. ex- 
ertion. The tongue is everywhere snkooth and slightly 
adhesive;* it. has spots upon it, but. these Are notxals^l 
above the surface. The application of this prgan to the 
leaves, before they are earned inta. the moutjb, enables 
the>aniinal to reject those of noxious plants, only selectr 
ing snch as have an agreeable taste.? 

^' The tree which is said to be its favourite, food i$ an 
acacia, and now distinguished .from the reA' of the. tribe 
by the trivial name acacia xariffiana. I have tasted it 
both boiled and in a natural state; it has a. pheasant 
flavour, and the twigs are succulent. As the tongue*, in 
procuring and tasting its food, is much exposed to the 
sun's rays, it is furnished with a black rate mucoaum, to 
prevent its bein^ blistered. 

^^ The mode in which it lays hold of the succulent 
branches of trees, and many of its other motions, are 
shown in the sketch (Fig. 38) from the pendl of Mr^ 
Agasse. 

'* In comfMring the quantity, of moisture in common 
grass, on which sheep feed, with that oi the twigs and 
leaves of the acacia lophantba, which nearly resemblca 
the acacia xariffiana, it is as follows : one ounce of the 
leaves and twigs in drying lost three-fourths; one ounce 
of common grass, or twenty-four scruples, lost ten, lesa 
than half bv two scruples. When sheep are fed on hay,, 
they are allowed four pounds a day and two pounds of 
water, which is a smaller quantity of fluid than is con-i 
tained in the succulent fooa of the xarifla; so that thia 
animal cannot require any drink for the purpose of dit 
gesting its food." 

The eyes of the girafie are full, dark, lustrous, and 
prominent, and the upper eyelid is furnished with a 
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fringe of long babes. So prominent indeed ire the eyei, 
tlwt tkej enmnand, without the aninud moTing iti bend, 
a mrrej' of the whole hariion, thua enabling it to tee, 
without taming, what nasse* on each dde and eiea bo- 
htnd it, and, fmoi the eWntion of the bead, to discern 
ita enenuM at a great distance. Fig. 40 reprewata a 



back riew of the giraDe's head, showing this advanta- 
geous position of the eyes. The ears ant long, pointed, 
and moveable { and the bcdk of hearing ia very acute. 
There areno subcrbita) sinuses. Both seies ha>e honm, 
if thej aan be so termed, tor tbcy are truly analogous to 
the peduncles of the boms io tiie Muntjak-deer, being 
in fact procesaes of bone covered with skin, having a 
tuft of black hairs at tte top ; but besides these eubstitutes 
for homs, a similar but shorter process projects from the 
forehead between the eyes, more developed in males 
than females, and in adults than in the young. Ac- 
cording to Riippell and Cuvier, this, like the other homs, 
is articulated ijy suture to the skull ( but Professor Owen 
b«* dentongtrated that this frontal protuberance is not a 
true hcvn articulated by a suture, but results frooiM ^n- 
gtdv thickening of the bcHie of the fciehead. (<^ 
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41.) The oiHOui peduncles, or horn* u thej are com- 
monljr called, contiDue tat a Icog time United to tho 
froutil booe odIt by means of a Mitiva, and are not 
Tairly anchyloaed till at an advuKwd pniod. Thia 
indeed u tbe case willi all the bone* of tbe ikul) of the 
Ipratfe : it would sppev that the proceia i^ otdficatioo 
11 carried on but ilotrl^ in thii part of the fmae-wotk, 
and, as it reepecta the horna, that Nature, having com- 
pleted the first atage of faer inUotioni, bavbg in Gwt 
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The long flexible neck of the prafib ii proTided with 
a short mane eilending from the ivitbera to the top of 
Ae head : the elevation of the withert U remarkable, 
and from this port to the cru|)per there ia a raiid descent, 
whence ha« arieen the idea that the fore-limbi are much 
longer tban the hinder pair, which is not the cme. The 
fore-knec» are large, and when about to lie down the 
animal sinks upon them, and assuioea an attitude bj no 
means easy or graceful. (Fig. 43.) 

The wl i> imtber long, slender, and tufted at the ex* 



tremi^ with lonir coane black baira. The akeleton oT 
the gmrffe is well worthy the attention of an anatoniiit; 
we cannot here enter into oateologicsl minutis, but re- 
commend our readers to Prefeasor Owen's Qapeia in 
'Proceed«. Zoo). Soc.' 1838; and to Curier'a 'Lefoiw 
d'Aoatooiie Commr^e.' 

In giving a sketch of the history of the ^lafie, we 
may commence by observing that aome natnialiati of the 
preaent day consider that there are two distinct species ; 
one peculiar to Nubia, Abytnnia, and the adjac^it dis- 
tricts, the other a native of the regions of Southern 
Africa. We regard them «s mere varietieB. 

It is with the North African vaijety that the ancients 
were acquainted, and of wtiich there are several delinea- 
&HI9 preserred to the present day. Among the mo«t 
remsibbie is ooe cm the Prsnettine pavonent, where 
two of these animals are pictured : one in a stnddline' 
sttitude endeavouring to reach the ground witii hu 
BKHith ; the other in the act of bnnrsmg on the tr^'- 
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It is supposed that this pavemeDt, which was eieeuted 
by the direction of Sulla, is the work of Egyptian 
Greeks. Belzooi notices the giraffe on the walls of the 
Sekos of the Memnonium and on the back of the temple 
of Erments. A giraffe led by Nubians is given in Ro- 
sellini's work on Egypt. 

It is supposed by some that the word Zemer, frans^ 
lated Chamois in the book of Deuteronomy (ch. xiv., ver. 
5), of which animal the flesh was forbidden, really refers 
to the giraffe, and there is certainly some affinity between 
the Hebrew zemer and the Arabic zura& or zarafet. 
'It is a point, however, not easily decided. 

Though the Prsenestine pavement was made bv tlie 
9rders of Sulla (bom a.c. 138), the animal itself was 
not seen in Rome before the time of Julius C»sar, who 
ezhihited it at the Circensian games. It is described 
by Ptiny (book viii.) from a specimen, as is conjectured, 
which Varro mentions as having been brought from 
Alexandria. Afterwards the giraffe became not unfre- 

2uent among the animals exhibited in the Roman games.* 
)ppian, who lived in the second century, notices this 
animal in the third book of his treatise on hunting. 
Gordian III., emperor of Rome from a.i>. 239 .to 244, 
is stated to have possessed ten of these animals. After 
the fall of the Roman empire we hear nothing of the 
girafl<d for a considerable period. The first mstance, 
after the darkness of the middle ages had passed, of a 
living giraffe in Europe, is that of one possessed bv 
Frederick II., king of Crermany (crowned, 1215), which 
he received from the prince of Damas, now Damascus, 
and which was described by Albertus Magnus under the 
name of Anabula, with the synonyms Seraph, Oraflus, 
and Orasius. 

Towards the end of the fifteenth century the Soldan 
of Egypt presented one of these animals to Lorenzo de' 
Medici, grand-duke of Tuscany : it was a gieat&vourite 
with the inhabitants of Florence, and was accustomed to 

* ** Divemun eonfyisa genus Panthera Camelo." 

Horace, £jpiK. u. 195. 
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walk about the streets, stretching its neck to the balco- 
nies and windows for fruits and other articles of food. 
Its picture exists in the frescoes of the Poggio Acigano, 
one of the duke's villas near Florence. 

From this time no living ^raffe was seen in Europe 
for nearly three centuries and a half; thoueh in that 
space various descriptions and figures were pimlished by 
writers on natural history, mixed up with abundant errors. 
Gesner, however, gives a tolerable account and figure in 
his 'Natural History/ published in 1561; The vet, in 
his < Cosmographia ' (1575), describes and figures the 
giraffe; Bellonius, in his 'Observations* (1605), also 
figures it; Wolfgang, in his ' Historia Animalium Sacra/ 
mentions it ; Topsell, in his * History of Four-footed 
Beasts ' (1607), describes it, and gives two figures ; Leo 
AfHcanus and Ludolph both describe the girafie^ afi .does 
Johnston (cum figura) in his * Quadrupeds.' w4 may 
also mention Alpinus (* Nat. Hist. Egjrpt ') ; and Qu- 
teret, whose pa))er read before the Royal Society is en- 
titled 'Observations on a Camelopardalis found about 
the Cape of Good Hope.' (See * Phil. Trans.' Ix. p. 
27.) Bufibn describes and figures the girafie, but in his 
drawings, as in those of all the preceding writers, the 
fore-legs are much too long. In tiie supplement (Supp. 
vol. vii.) the figure is improved, but still is not without 
fiwlts. Yosmaer published in 1787, at Amsterdam, a 
quarto tract on this animal, with tolerable figures. It 
may here be noticed that, when the supplement to Buffon's 
great work was published, there was an adult female 
specimen in the museum of Paris, and M. Allemand of 
Amsterdam had also a young specimen. 

Le Vaillant when in South Africa hunted the giraffe 
and procured some specimens; his description of the 
habits of the animal and his narrative of the incidents of 
the chase are interesting and graphic, but perhaps a little 
overcoloured. He says, ** One of the Nama^uas, who 
were my guides, came in great haste to give me inform- 
ation which he thought would be agreeable to me. 
He had seen the strong feeling of pleasure which I had 
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evinced at the sight of the skin of the g^fife ; and he 
had run to sav tliat he had just found in the neigftboiiN 
hood one of these animals under a mimosa, the leaves of 
which he was browsing upon. In an instant, fitll of joj, 
I leapt upon my horse ; I made Bemfry *' (one of hia 
men) *' mount another, and, followed by my dogs, I flew 
towards the mimosa. The giraffe was no longer there^ 
We saw her cross the plain towards the west, and we 
hastened to overtake her. She was proceeding at a 
smart trot, but did not appear to be at all hurried. , We 
galloped after her, and occasionally fired our muskets ; 
but she insensibly gained so much upon us, that, after 
having pursued her for three hours, we were forced to 
stop, because our horses were quite out of breath, and we 

entirely lost sight of her The pursuit had led u^ 

far awav froin each other, and from the camp ; and the 
giraffe having made many turns and doubles, I was 
unable to direct my course towards home. It was noon. 
I already began to feel hunger and thirst ; and I found 
myself alone in a sterile and arid spot, exposed to a 
burning sun, without the least shelter from the heat, and 
destitute of food." The traveller, however, shot and 
oodLed some birds of the partridge genus ; and was for- 
tunate to^ rejoin his companions in the evening. *' The 
next morning my whole caravan joined me again. I 
saw five other giraffes, to which I gave chase ; but they 
employed so many stratagems to escape, that, after 
having pursued them the whole day, we entirely lost 
them as the nieht came on. I was in despair at this ill 

success The next day, the 10th of November, 

was the happiest of my life. By sunrise I was in pursidt 
of game, in the hope to obtain some provisions for my 
men. After several hours' fatigue we descried, at the 
turn of a hill, seven giraffes, which my pack instantly 
pursued. Six of them went off toffether ; but the seventh, 
cut off by my dogs, took another way. Bemfry was 
walking by the side of his horse, but m the twinkling of 
an eye he was in the saddle, and pursued the six. For 
myself, I followed the single one at full speed ; but, in 
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spite of the efforts of my horse, she eot so much Srhead 
of me, that, in turning a little hill, I lost sight of her 
altogether, and I gave up the pursuit. My oogs, how- 
ever, were not so easily exhausted. They were soon so 
eloee upon her that she was obliged to stop to defend her* 
self. From the place where I was I heard them gire tongue 
with all thdr might ; and, as theur voices appeared all 
to come from the same spot, 1 conjectured that they had 

fit the animal in a comer, and I again pushed forward. 
bad scarcely got round the hill, when i jierceived her 
sarrounded by die dogs, and endeavouring to drive them 
away by heavy kicks. In a moment I was on my feet, 
and a shot from my carbine brought her to the earth. 
Enchanted with my victory, I returned to call my 
people about me, that they might assist in skinning and 
Giittiagup the animal. Whilst I was looking for them, 
I saw Klaas Baster" (another of his men), *< who kept 
making signals whidi I could not comprehend. At 
length I went the way he pointed, and, to my surprise, 
saw a girafie standing under a large eb<my tree, assailed 
by my dogs. It was the animal I had shot, who had 
staggered to this place ; and it fell dead at the moment 
I was about to take a second shot. 

'' Who could have believed that a conquest like this 
would have excited me to a transport almost approaching 
to madness I Pains, fatigues, cruel privation, uncertain^ 
as to the future, disgust sometimes as to the past — all 
these recollections and feelings fled at the sight of thb 
new prey. I could not satisfy my desire to contemplate 
it. I measured its enormous height. I looked from the 
animal to the instrument which had destroyed it. I 
ealled and recalled my people about me. Although we 
had combated together tne largest and the most dangerous 
animals, it was I alone who had killed the nraro. I 
was now able to add to the riches of natural histoiy : I 
was now able to destroy the romance which attadied to 
this animal, and to establish a truth. My people con« 
giatulated me on my triumph. Bemfry alone was absent ; 
but he came at last, walking at a slow pace, and holding 
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bis horse bv tbe bridle. He had fallen from his seat, 
and injured his shoulder. I heard not what he said to 
me. I saw not that he wanted assistance ; I spoke to 
him only of my victory. He showed me his shoulder ; 
I showed him my giraffe. I was intoxicated, and I 
should not have thought even of my own wounds."* 

It is from this time that we may date our correct 
knowledge of this animal, of which several skins found 
their way from time to time into our island ; that brought 
by Mr. Patterson, and ultimately deposited in tbe Bri- 
tish Museum, being the first. f It was in the year 1827 
that the first living giraffe visited our shores. The 
Fasha of Egypt destined four of these animals as presents 
to some of the European princes : of these, <me died at 
Constantinople; one reacned Venice, 1828; one was 
sent to Paris ; and the fourth, which fell by lot to Eng* 
land, reached its destination safely in August, 1827, but 
died, worn out by illness, in 1829. Its preserved skin 
ond skeleton were presented by George IV- to the 
Zoological Society, and now grace the museum of that 
Society. 

In 1836 the arrival of four living girafies at the gar* 
dens of the Zoological Society, procured in Kordofan by 
M. Thibaut, created a livelv sensation in the world of 
science. From a letter of M. Thibaut to the secretary 
of the Zoological Sodiety) in which he details his pro* 
oeedings and manner of conducting the exhausting pur- 
suit, we take the following extract :— <' The first run of 
the giraffe is exceedingly rapid. The swiftes,t horse, if 

* Second Voyage* torn. ii. p. 54. 

f Mr. Patterson was sent to the Cape as botanist by Lady 
Strathuiore, and he brought to this country the first entire 
skin of a giraffe on record. Lady Strathmore gave it to the 
celebrated John Hunter, in whose museum it was preserved. 
Afterwards the trustees of the Royal College of Surgeons 
transferred the skin to the British Musenm. Its condition 
is very bad, tiie hair being almost all off the skin ; yet, as 
a sort of historical monument in tbe department of Zoologyt 
it is worthy of preservation. 
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nnaccttstomed to the desert, could not come up with it 
unless with extreme difficulty. The Arabs accustomed 
tlieir coursers to hunger and to fati§:ue ; milk generally 
serves them for food, and gives them power to continue 
their exertions during a very^long run. If the giraife 
reaches a niouutain, it passes the heights with rapidity: 
its feet, which are like those of a goat, endow it with 
the dexterity of that animal : it bounds over liavines with 
incredible power; horses cannot, in such situations, 
compete with it. The giraffe is fond of a wooded country. 
The leaves of trees are its principal food. Its conforma* 
tion allows of its reaching their tops. The one of which 
I have previously spoken as havmg been killed by the 
Arabs measured twenty-one French feet in height from 
the ears to the hoofs. Green herbs are also very agree- 
able to this animal ; but its structure does not admit of 
its feeding on them in the same manner as our domestic 
animals, such as the ox and the horse. It is obliged 
to straddle widely; its two fore-feet are graduuly 
stretched widely apart from each other, |ind, its neck 
being then bent into a semicircular form^ the animal is 
thus enabled to collect the grass. Hut, on the instant 
that anj noise interrupts its repast, the animal raises 
itself with rapidity, and has recourse to immediate flight. 
The giraffe eats with great delicacy, and takes its food 
leaf by leaf, collecting them from the trees by means 
of its long tongue. It rejects the thorns, and in this 
respect differs from the camel. As the grass on which 
it is now fed is cut for it, it takes the upper part only, 
and chews it until it perceives that the stem is too coarse 
for it. Great care is required for its preservation, and 
especdally great cleanliness. It is extremely fond of 
society, and is very sensible. I have observed one of 
them shed tears when it no longer saw its companions or 
the persons who were in the habit of attendmg to it." 
(< Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,' 1836.) (Fig. 43.) 

The efforts made by the spirited agent of the Zoolo- 
^eai Society in Nubia, and the success of his arrange- 
ments for the transi)ort of the animals from the interior 
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to the coast, not only encouraged others to make a 
similar attempt, but opened the way for them in which 
to proceed; and subsequently other livinff specimens 
were sent to Malta, and thence to England, so that at 
one time there were seven giraffes in I^ndon. 

The giraSB with due care endures our climate well ; 
the female in the gardens of the Zoological Society has 
bred twice ; the first fawn died, but the second, which 
grew rapidly, is in excellent health and condition. 

The giriife, as its figure, the mobility of the lips, and 
the prehensile power of the tongue declare, is formed 
for browsing on the leaves of trees, those of the mimosa 
beinff espeoally relished. The first gir8£fi9 which Le 
Vailknt saw was under one of &ese trees, on the leaves 
of which it was making a repast : with his characteristic 
enthusiasm he began the pursuit, as he has detailed in 
the passage given at page 88. 'J*his one escaped him, 
bat subs^ueutly, as we have seen, he was more suc- 
cessfuL 

We have already alluded to the difficulty which the 
ffiraffe experiences in putting its lips to the ground, 
Being obliged to set its fore-limbs wide apart; it is 
indeed an action which it seldom attempts unless induced 
by some tempting morsel, as, for instance, sugar, of 
which the giraffes in the sardens of the Zomorical 
Society are very fond, and for which they wiU fmlow 
their attendanta^ trying to gain possession of it by insi- 
nuating their long sknider tongue or upper lip into the 
hands of the person who holds it. In their play we 
have several ^es noticed that they strike out witn the 
foreJimbs, and these, as well as the hind-limbs, they use 
in self-defence, lashing out with rapid and impetuous 
focce. *f His defence, says Le Yaillant, " consists in 
kkdis, and his hmder limbs are so light and his blows so 
n^, that the eye cannot follow them ; " and " I know 
beyond a doubt that by its kicking it often tires out, 
disooumffes,. and even oeats off the lion." After his 
dogii had brought an individual to bay, they dared not 
w&e an attadc, as it defended itsdf <* with a succession 
of ra^ kicks." Miycr Gordon notices the force wi^*- 
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which one which he killed spurned the ground in the 
agony of death. 

Le Vaillant observes that the giraffe never uses its 
horns in resisting any attaclc ; we have, however, often 
seen the gentle and beautiful animals in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society, while playing with each other, 
swing the head rouBa and butt with the horns ; but in 
earnest self-defence we may easily believe that this mode 
would. never be adopted. While speaking of these indi- 
viduala, we may state that they onen take each other's 
mane between the lips, and appear to nibble it as they 
pass their mouth along its course. They are extremely 
confiding in disposition : the presence or strangers is far 
from giving them annoyance ; they gaze with calmness 
on the crowd of admu*ers around them, and bend their 
necks down as if to contemplate them more closely, or 
in order to solicit some delicacy. 

In its native wilds, man excepted, the lion^ the only 
enemy to be feared by the giraffe ; and from various 
sources wc learn the lion often surprises the latter when 
he comes to drink at the pools or fountains, and springs 
from his ambush upon the tall and powerful beast, which, 
mad with terror and pinn, rushes over the desert, bearing 
the '^ gpeat destroyer,^' till, strength ikiling, he reels, 
sinks, and expires. 

According to M. Thibaut, the Arab9 of Nubia are 
very ibnd of the flesh of the giraffe ; and he himself, 

r taking of the repast (viz. broiled slices), found it to 
excellent. In South Africa its flesh is equally ac- 
cen^ble. 

The height of the male giraffe to the top <^ the head 
is from fifteen to sixteen feet, of the female from thirteen 
to fourteen. The general colour is fawn*white, marked 
regularly with large angular spots of chocolate-brow^ 
compacted rather closely together ; the throat and legs 
are white ; the tuft at the end of the tail black ; the hair 
is dose and glossy. (Fig. 44.) The South African 
variety is generally darker than the Nubian. The spe- 
cimen's presented by Mr. Burohell to the British Museum 
came from Kosi Fountain, and ol these the female is 
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lighter coloared than the male. A specimen from Cen- 
tral Africa, presented by Colonel Denham, is young, 
and the spots are fawn-coloured on a white ground. 

In the Museum at Paris is a very youne giraffe, about 
four feet seven or eight inches in total height, of a uni- 
form mouse-colour, tue hair being remarkwly dose and 
fine, resembling the nap of velveteen ; the putce of each 
horn is indicate bv a tuft of black hurs. The Nubian 
giraf^ in the Zoological Gardens di£fer in the intensity 
of their colour, one of the males being of a lighter tint 
than the other. 

The period of gestation is about sixteen months. (See 
< Proceeds. Zool. Soc.,' 1839, p. 108.) 

In a state of confinement the giraffB eats hay, carrots, 
and onions, to the latter of which it is very partial. 
We have never heard these animals utter any noise or 
cry, nor do travellers make any mention of their voice. 
The giraffe shot by Colonel Gordon, to which we have 
already alluded, when so wounded as to be incapable of 
rising from the ground, exhibited no signs of anger or 
resentment, nor is it stated to have made toy moan. 
Hence we conclude that the girafie is mute. 

Family— MOSCH IDiB. 

LnnriBus gave the titie Moschus to a group of Rumi- 
nants, from the circumstance of one of the species pro- 
ducing that well-known substance called musk, tiie 
secretion of a peculiar glandular pouch in the abdomen 
of the male, for the sake of which the animal is eagerly 
hunted in the r^ons it freq^uents, namely, the nigh 
mountdn-ranges in China, Thibet, Tonquin, Pegu, and 
also Southern Tartary. The musk-deer, however, is 
the only known species of this group in which this 
secretion is produced. The Moschidae closely resemble 
the deer in general form and appearance ; but they re- 
semble them in miniature, for, with the exception of the 
true Musk (M. masch^enu), which equals a roebuck 
In size and stature, the rest are extremely small, some 
not exceeding a hare in magnitude. They are extremely 
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beautiful : the eyes are lei^, dark, and besming with m 
mild and animated eipreEsion ; the head is small and 
tapers to a slender muzzle ; the earg are moderate and 
open; the hauncb elevated and round; and the limbs 
delicately slender and tapeiing to narrow-pointed hoors. 
The family charscters cousist in the absence of lionui, 
and also of suborbital alnusea (pita beneath the inner 
angle of the eye), so consuicuons in manv of the deer 
and antelopes. The muzzle is naked. There are long 
eanines in the upper jaw of the males, projecting doim- 
wards, and cooung out from between the lips. These 



MOinet are eomyftmei, pointed, erehed backwirdi, and 
a*Te ft diarp pottorior cutting edge. In the true tnueL 
ikmyan at leut thice mches in length. The crowni of 
the nK^are are acutel; tutMrcnlated. Fig. 46 repreaenta 
tke teeth of tiie U])per jaw in two views ; Fig. 46, those 
of tba lower ; Fig. 47, a lateral view of teeth of both 
JBWR t'other. Becidei the two toet united to a (ingle 
caoon-bone, bb omal, there are two accetaorj toes on 
each foot, each of which has its own Blender roetatartal 
or metacarpel hone. See Fig. 4S, the skeleton of the 
Xoirlau ^und^erut, aod Fig. 49, the skeleton of the 
Memmna, which are excellent illustradons of their oste- 
Mogy. There are no boroa or antlen, nor even their 
rudiments. 

Mr. Grav divides the Hosehidn into Aree genera, 
Tia. MoKhtu, Meminma, and Tragtdat. The last 
title, however, it applied hj Mr. Ogllby to a apecies of 
antelope {A. pigmaa). Most autfaon, moreover, adopt 
the Linniean genus Hoachns, and we shall in this instance 
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ofther moBohen m the genus, are. tenned Cfaeffobiity 
and till verj recentir were ntppoBed te* be respective^' 
rostaieted to Java, Sumatra, Cajloiiy and perbapa otiier^ 
adjacent islands: recently, however, to the ainpiiae lel 
naturalists, a species has been disoovmd in Siena Ltotm^ - 
to which, from its aquatic habits, Mr. Oiplby haa given 
the atle of Mo9chm aqmtums, (See < Proeeeds. 2k)al; 
Soc' 1840, p. 85.) 

* - « 
Thb Mu8k*Dkkb (itfosefttts MoaeAijfbitf .) ^ 

.The musk-deer, unlike its relatives which te«Mat tbe 
forests of Ceylon and Java, &c., inhabits the great 
mountain-ran^ which belts the north of India, mA.i 
blanches out mto Siberia, Thibet, and China, thieu|^ a-i 
vast extent of which it ranges, preferring the bold M^ ^ 
cipitous cnigs and wild rocks on the borders of the line 
of snow to the valleys or the lower elevations. It ia 
common to Nepal, Houtan, Thibet, and the adjaeeot^ 
districts of China. It also abounds in the Altnie vsilge - 
near Lake Baikal, where it was observed by Pallas on 
the mountains of Kouznetzk, near the lake Telet -Kgi. - 
The texture and thickness of the fur of the nm8ki*4eer 
sufficiently demonstrate the animal to be the native of^a 
cold and elevated region. The fiir is not onlv fiill and - 
long, but presents that peculiar harsh or rigid and. in* - 
elastic texture which we observe in the cbivioiS) <»».> 
rather in the klip-springer of the mountuns of Soillb 
Africa. Instead of lying flat on the skin it grows ereet, 
and is so closely set as to fonn a dense substuitial cover* 
ing. Common as is die musk-deer in the great alpine nagea 
or Asia, nevertheless it does not appear to nave been 
known to the ancients, a circumstance doubtless to be -. 
attributed to the almost inaccessible nature of the vegieBs . 
it frequents.^ Neither Aristotle nor Pliny mentions « 
either the animal or its celebrated produce. It is fioia 
the male only that the drug and pertime tanned mufk is : 
procured ; it is the unctuous secretion oi a certain glan^ 
dular pouch, and when dry it becomes dark brown oc ^ 



Mack, and tomewhat granular. Its peenliar odour if 
well known. Formerlr it was in high repate for its 
medicinal qoalities, and ttill holds a place as an anti- 
spasmodic in the Materia Mediea. It was first, as we 
leem, introduced into the practice of medicine among 
the Aralnans, by whose writers the animal producing 
it is first distinctly mentioned, having, as Daubenton 
states, been described by Serapion in the eifffath century : 
but we know not the time when this article first found 
its way to Europe ; probably after the early Crusades. 
In Boutan, Tonquin, Thibet, &c., it appears from time 
immemorial to have been used as a medicine and per- 
fume, and to have formed an article of trade amongst 
the inhabitants of those countries. Abusseid Serafi de- 
scribes the musk-deer as an animal resembling the roe, 
but erroneously assigns to it horns, in which error he is 
followed by Aldrovandus. Among other Arabian writers 
who notice this animal is Avicenna, who refers to its 
musk-pouch and larse bent canines. Kircher ('La 
Chine iliustr^,' transT. Franc;., 1610) gives an account 
of the musk-deer which is found in the provinces of 
Xensi and Chiamsi : he quotes several details respecting 
it fntn the Chinese Atlas, whence we learn that the 
Chinese term it Xe, which means odour ; that its flesh 
is accounted delicate ; and that it abounds in the pro- 
vinces of Suchuen and Junnan. In some districts the 
musk-deer is venr common, and multitudes are slaughtered 
for the sake of their costly perfume ; which, however, 
is always greatly adulterated. To the practice of adul- 
terating it tiie celebrated merchant-traveller Taveniier 
alluAes, adding that the odour of the substance when 
recent is so powerful as to cause the blood to gush from 
the nose. Cnardin says, " It is commonly believed that, 
when the musk-sac is cut from the animal, so powerful 
is the odour it exhdes, that the hunter is oblij^ed to 
have tiie mouth and nose stopped with folds of^linen, 
and that often, in spite of this precaution, the pungency 
of the odour is such as to produce so violent an has- 
movrhage as to end in death. I have," he adds, ** gained 
aoeurate information respecting this circumstance j and or 
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1 have heard tbe same thing talked of by sonie Aime^ 
nians who had been to Boutan, I think ftbat it w true. 
The odour is so powerful in the East Indiei, that I could 
never support i^; and when I trafficked £»r musk, X 
always kept in the open air, with a handkerehief over 
n)y i^e. and at a distance mnn those who handled the 
^s», referring them to my broker ; and hence I knew 
by experience that this musk is very apt to {rive head- 
ti/phes, and is altogether insupportable wnen quite recent. 
I add, that no 4nig is so easily adulterated) or more apt 
to be so." 

Thepe accounts must be taken, we suspect, with anme 
allowance. Certain it is that, when procured in £uro^, 
in the ordinary way of commerce, it product's no sufjf 
violent eifects. It must be confessed, however, thtit 
before arriving in Europe <not only much of its strength 
18 lust, but it hfis undergone several adulteruticms. 

Tavernier states that th^ musk-deer is very nuraeroqa 
in 60** N< lat., among the, wooded mountains, whence in 
February and March, when the snows have deeply 
covered the earth, hunger drives them southward into 
the lower lands, to 44° or 46'' N. lat., in search of 
herbage. At this season the peasants wtiit for them on 
their passage, and catch them in snares, or kill them 
with clubs and arrows. At Patana he bought on one 
occasion 1679^ musk-bags, weighing 2657^ oonees^and 
of |)ure musk 462 ounces. 

In size the musk-deer is about equal to our European 
roebuck, standing two feet in height at the shoulders ; 
the forehead is arched, the eyes large, the ears rather 
ample, and very moveable ; the tail is a mere rudiment, 
concealed by the long, harsh, and almost spine^like hair 
with which the animal is universally covered. The 
general contour is compact, and displays great vigour, 
the limbs being robust, and well adapted for climbing 
and leaping among the rocks of the mountain f ranges, 
Ttie, hoofs are strong, broad, and expanded ; and the 
posterior rudimentary hoofs are so developed as to touch 
with their points the surface on which the animal treads, 
so as to add to the itecurity of itis footing* (Fig. So,) 



Tbe general colour of the muik-dMr it brown, tnubed 
villi fny «iid pale fellow, Aftch luur Iming tipp"<' "ith 
bifugiiKMU ; oiwour* pny op whitish marks orten occur 
- on the •itltw, especnillj in immature individuda ; the 
ttUMildera and limbs are of a deeper dut than tbe bod;. 

Tike feniale ii 1«m than tlie male, and a deatituto of 
tisks or long canine teeth, and of a niu>k-«ae. The 
teati ane two in number. In its loanners the muik-<leec^- 
reminbliei the chwoois : ita favourite haunts are the piae- 
forests oo tbe mountains, and its agililj' is very ^at, 
enabling it to spring Irum ruck to rock with great esse 
awl address. It is eiti<emely wild and shy, and is said 
t|t be Gtiutioiu Mul witcbiul against B(ir|)rise, talfi"' 
refugr, when puiaued, among tbe crags and jirer' 
of tbe more elevated peaks of the ranges it tenant 
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in despite of all its vigoar aod shyness, it falls a sacrifloe 
to the energy and the contriTances of man. 

In 1772 a male of this species was livinff in the park 
of Mons. de la Vailli^re, at Versanies, in France ; and 
Daubenton, who published a description of it, informs us 
that the odour it exhaled, and which was carried by the 
wind, was quite suffident to guide to the spot where the 
Animal was kept enclosed. ** When 1 first saw it/' he 
adds, *< I recognised much resemblance in its figure pxid 
attitude to those of the roe, the gazelle, and the chevrtK 
tain. No animal of this (the deer) tribe has more acti- 
▼ity, suppleness, and vivacity in its movements," . It- 
was extremely timid and wild ; but, like all the spc q ies . 
of the peculiar group to which it belongs, it is gentle^ 
and inofiensive. The chevrotains, as we well know, umj\ 
be rendered very tame : and it is probable that if the 
musk-deer were taken while young, it might be easily 
' domesticated, since the former animials are shy and timid 
in the extreme while in a state of natural freedom, but- 
aoon gain confidence, and have even bred in captivity in 
oar uncongenial climate. 

A good figure of the musk-deer is given by Bitffim in , 
the 6th vol. of his Supj^ement. 

Tbx Mxmivva {3fa8chu8 memuma). 

Thb elegant little species is i^ native of Ceylon aqd 
Java, and is also found in oonsiderdi>le niunbers in the 
dense woods of the Western Ghauts (but never on the* 
pUuns), where it was seen b^ Oolond Sykes, who ob- 
serves, that it readily reconciles itself to confinement : 
the flesh is excellent eating. In size it exceeds a laive 
hare, beinff about one foot ^ve inches long, and eight* 
iusinfi high- Its odour is olive-gra^, spotted and strewed 
uMk® sides and haunches with white : the ears are large 
and open ; the tail b very short. (JBig. 51.) 

Taa Napd (Mosdna Javtmiau), i 

The species, constituting the litde section of whidi the 
Napu u a representative, are characterised by having the 



bhider edge of die mAtatamu bald and ilifhtl/ calloui ; 
■Ae throat is proTided with a Mmewbat naked coiica*« 
Mibi:Ifuidular callotu disc, ftom wbich a band exteitdato 
Ihe fare port of the chin j Mid mott of them haie three 
itire^ng bands of white on the chest. Tbe uimala of 
thh group are digtingtuibed by their beaut]' and dinuna- 
tiVe mte, tbe largest not eqiodling « hare. Tiietr limlM 
are veiy slender and delicate ; their hoofs are Jl^^u^ 
nimnr ; the muzzle is acute ; the eyes Urge ■^^BBT ! 
the ean pointed. (Fig, 03.) ^ ■-■;. , ,? 

The ipedes are enveloped in icme degree of am- 
fasion ; indeed thej resemble each other to cloaaly, that 

-krewiieiwaieatt^itioa to discriminate between thun. 

■Hf. fieanott, who investigated these anintab wit** ■' 



greatest ewe, eoniiilered that three speciee were dcfia- 

able, viz. the Nap j, the Kanchil, and the Fdaudok; 
the former two at which are described by Sir T. S. 
Riffles, in the ' Linn. Trans.' vol. liii. Mr. Gray con- 
sidem the Fekndok to be in all jirobability identical 
with a species described by him under the specific title 
of Riffivtnter, and add:: another species to the group 
luider the designation of Slanlmanus: of this specie! * 
lyir bred in the gardens of the Zoological Sotnety. 



M.— Napu. 

The Main is a natlre «f Java tnd Sutnatn, and ii the 
lai^ett of this section; ita colour ii fermginoiu brown 
Ihuve and white beoeath, the chest having tiro longi- 
tonsal diuky nripes, m ad to produce • central and tw« 
diverging lateral lines of white, below wbleh |mb>m ■ 
transverM band of pale yellowisb fawn. Tbe imuile, 
which is naked, is bbek, with ■ tinge of flesh colonr, m 
- -^"eara, which are also nearly naked. The tail i* 
Tt, and white at the tip. In ila natiTe racposa 
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the napn frfreg preference to thickets and dbtrictt orer- 
gTown with brushwood, near the sea-shore, and feeds 
principally on the berries of a species of ardisia. It is 
said to be inferior to the kanctiil in speed, activity, and 
cunning, and is th^^fore more exposed to danger from 
the assaults of wild beasts, which abound in the forest ; 
and hence it prefers to lurk in coverts near the vicinity 
bf man, from whose observation it can more easily con- 
ceal itself than from the watchful eyes of the feline race. 
In its manners the napu is mild and gentle, and soon 
becomes reconciled to captivity: it bears our climate 
well, with care ; though destitute of marked intelliffence, 
its graceful form, agreeable colouring, and full dtfk eyes 
render it an interesting object. 

The Kakchil {Moschm kanchil, Baffles). 

The kanchil is lighter in form and more spirited than 
the napu, and considerably smaller. Independent of 
the dinerence in size, it is easily distinguished by its 
darker colour, by a broad stripe of dark chestnut verging 
upon black which runs down the back of the neck, and 
by the width of the band across its chest. (Fig. 53.) 
Of all the chevrotains this is the most active and ele- 
gant ; indeed its address and resolution are the common 
theme of discourse in Java, its native country ; and the 
most extraordinar? instances are related of its cunning. 
Unlike the napu, it resides in the depths of the mighty 
forests which cover so large a portion of the islana, 
feeding chiefly on the fruit of the kayo-briang (Gmelma 
vUloM): and though it will live in confinement, it en- 
dures captivity with great impatience and restlessness, 
availing itself of the first opportunity of escape that 
offers, when it bounds away for the forest, the deep re- 
cesses of which afford it a welcome refuge. Such are its 
cunning and alertness, and so prompt is it with exi>edient8 
when pressed by danger, that, as Sir S. Raffles informs 
us, ** it is a common Malay proverb, to designate a ereat 
rogue, to be as cunning as a kandiil ;" and he adcU< of 
this canning many instances are related by the P' ' 
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" IF taken tn a tioose Itud for it, Ihe kanchil, wlten tbe 
hunter amves, will stretch ittdf out motknlesc, ■mI 
feign to be detul ; and if, deceived hj this muuearre, he 
diamgnge the mimal, it seizes tbe mament to start on 
tta \egB tnd diwppears in an instant. A still moie 
ringnlar expedient is mentioned, vit. that, when docely 
puraued by io^, the kanchil will Bometimea makA It 
Doond npwards, hook itself on the branch of a tree br 
neans ofiti bent tiuks, and there remain suspended tiH 
the dogs hnve passed beneath." In ngilauce, activity, 
and cunning, if these statements be but partialty trM, 
the kanchil surpasses the rest of the group: none indsMlt 
excepting this, have gained a reputation for tbsie qnali- 
ti«i, thoq^ all are light-lioibed, free, and vigmvos. 



U.— llHXlUHillL 

Among the mdei to be erased from the gema Ho*- 
chus, are the Guevi, or pigmy anteli^, of Senefa) 

/ i_... .. ^ , , t " Hon as a dberrotahi ; 

1 Jtf. ddicatulHt of 



Sontih AiQfiHca,. which are the young of oiie of t|ie deer 
'•4lf timt. eoimtry^ The Moscfats pignuBus, Linn*, is the 
■■' J^tang of tn antelope. The Moschvs ffumeenm^ Beummi 
tod Gmdhi) 18 also most probably the voting of an ante- 
lofM. As we have said, nowever, Afnca jutMlucea one 
imeeie» at least of the genus Moschus, of which a perfect 
iwai and skeleton are in the museum of the Zoological 
Soeiety of London. 

llie African musk-deer (Mo»chu8 aquaticui^ Ogilbj, 
' Proceeds. Zool. Soc.' 1840, p. 35) very much resmbtes 
.l&e meininna, hot is larger, being about midway in sixe 
l^lween that species and the Maschus masck^erus. Its 
general colour is a deep rich brown, with white spots 
and markings, nearly similar to those of the meminn^, 
but with the throat-marks as in the napu or kanchil. 
This interesting species is a native of Sierra Leone, 
where it lives on the borders of rivers, and takes freely 
to the water. 

CEBVIDiE, OR THE DEER TRIBE. 

Thx animals of this great group, celebrated for their 
beauty, vigour, and speed, are spread very extensively, 
each ouarter of the globe having iti own peculiar species. 
To this universality of distribution there are, however, 
oertoin exceptions: none are found in Australia, and 
none in the southern and central regions of Africa, their 
place in the latter regions beine supplied by the gin£fe 
and hosts of antelopes. HUb of moderate elevation, 
wid^ plains, and forests, are the localities to which these 
fleet-limbed creatures give preference ; none tenant the 
peaked ndses of the mountain-top, where the chamois 
and musk-deer find a congenial abode* They delight 
in a wide range of country, and trust to their swiftness 
of flight for safety. Most herd together in troops ; some 
few live singly. It may be observed that, in general, 
their body is round and stout; their limbs long, sinewy, 
aod|K>wm«) ;: liieir neck long, but very muscular : their 
hei4 small; and carried high ; their eyes large and full ; 
their ears ampAe. 
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Ma&y fpedes have suborbital smuaes (or laehiyiMl 
siniues), bat not dl. With respect to these sinuses, or 
fissures below the eyes, in so many both of the deer and 
antelopes, we may here remark that their use is no| 
understood: they have nothing to do with respiration^ 
being mere follicles or pits in the skin, haying no coin- 
munication with the interior oi the nasal passages. They 
secrete a peculiar unctuous fluid, exuding more d>undantly 
at certain seasons than at others, when their edges 
become very tumid, and are incapable of being dosed 
together, as at other times. The animab often apply 
them to objects near them, widely opening them at the 
same moment, which thev do also when irritated or under 
ezdtement. In several species they are greatly de* 
veloped, and no doubt serve some important purpose in 
the animal economy. In most species the mume, which 
is small, is flat and naked ; in some, as the elk and rein« 
deer, it is large and hairy, and the upper lip is prehensile. 
The females have four teats. 

^ Throughout all the species the males are furnished 
with antlers, commonly ceiUled horns, which are lost and 
renewed yearly^ increasing in size, and the number of 
their branches, at each renewal until a certain period. 
They are seated upon an osseous peduncle or footstalk 
rising from each frontal bone, at its central point of ossi- 
fication : these peduncles are enveloped in skin. It i^ 
not till the spring or beginning of the second year that 
the first pair of horns begin to make their appearance* 
At this epoch a new process commences ; the skin en- 
veloping uie peduncles swells, its arteries enlarge, tides 
of blood rush to the head, and the whole system ex- 

Seriences a fresh stimulus. The antiers are now bud- 
ing, for on the top of these footstalks the arteries are 
depositing layers or osseous matter, particle by particle, 
with great rapidity ; as they increase the skin increase! 
Sn an equal ratio, still covering the budding antiers, and 
continues so to do until they have acquired tiieir du0 
development and solidity. This skin is a tissue of 
blood-vessels, and the courses of the large arteries froni 
the head to the end of the antiers are imprinted on the 
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itt long fitffowi, which 90^ nefer oMitented. In 
otdkmry laAgaage, the skhi investing the antlen 10 termed 
^ret, being covered with a fine pile of dose short hair. 
Suppose, then, the antlers of the young deer now duly 
grown, and still invested with this vascular tissue ; bat 
tiie praoesB is not yet completed. While this tender 
^vet remftihs the deer can make no use of his newly- 
ac q uired weapons, which are destined to bear the brunt 
^ many a conflict with his compeers: it must therefore 
he removed, but without gitine a sudden check to the 
current of blood folKng througn this extent of skin, lest, 
tydireeting the tide to the brain, or some internal organ^ 
death be the result. The process then is this : — as soon 
as the antimv are complete (according to the age of the 
mditidual), the arteries at their base, where they join 
the permanent footstalk (always covered with skin), 
b^in to deposit around it a burr, or rough ring of bone, 
witii notches, tiurmgh which the great arteries still pass. 
Gr%duftlly, however, the diameter of these opening is 
contracted by the deposition of additional matter ; till at 
length the great arteries are compressed as by a ligature, 
and the circulation is effectually stopped. The velvet 
now dies for want of the vital fluid ; it shrivels, dries, 
and peels off in shreds, the animal assisting in getting 
iid of it by rubbing his antiers against the trees. They 
are now firm, hard, and white ; and the stag bears them 
woudly, and brandishes them in defiance of his rivals. 
fVom the buiT upwards, tiiese antiers are now no longer 
part and parcel of the system ; the^ are extraneous, ukl 
neld only by their mechanical continuity with the foot- 
stidk on which they were placed : hence their dedduous 
character, for it is a vital law that the system shall throw 
off all parts no longer intrinsically entering into the in- 
tegrity of the whole. An absorbent process soon begins 
fo take place just beneath the burr, removing particle 
after parfide, till at length the antiers a)ne separated and 
ftU by their own weieht, or by the sliffhest touch, le&viiu^ 
the Itring end of the footstalk exposed and sli^htiy bleed- 
ingt This is immediately covered with a pellide of skin, 
wMch soon thickens, and all is well. The return ot 
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axTca or ths niraoai or hanhaua. 



■fning briug* with it a reaawal of the wWe p rwB Mi 
with renawetl eavrgy, uad afiner pur of antlen tnaadbea 
forth. 

The coaiiaaa ttau begins to acaiore bii antlen in the 
apriug, and hues tban earlj^ in llie siHiug «Mceediog. 
Bis first aatlers (lecoiid sprinoO are alraiMi^ HwU, aad 
simple : he it now tennea g. Brocket. TIm neatt pwr 
are larger, and have a brow antler directed fiswanla 
from the maiu stein, aometimefl with one or two (mall 
brBDches above. The third pair of antlers haS' IM« 
forward stem branches besides the brow antlers, and flpe 
or two snogs at tlie top : the fourth pair ba¥e the bmw 
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watt ttfin iAtlen increased, and more snacs : the fifth 
mod sixth' pins exhibit still greater derelopnient, and 
an increase in the number of snags. Any disturbanoi 
In the system produces a correspoiMiing deterioration ia 
the foriii and proportions of the horn. Onr figures 
derriop the progress of tiie sucoesriTO annual horns in 
thests^ or red-deer, and in the fallow-deer. The horns 
are from the left side. 

Fig. 64 (Stag):— 1, Horn of first growth; 2,3,4, 
iAtbs^ of second ; 5, 6, of third and fourth ; 7, of fifth : 
6,9, of the sixth growtii; 10, 11, 12, the seventh ana 
stthsequerit growtiis ; tiie horns beraff at their maximum. 
Fig. 56 represents horns of the Wapitip4leer : a, honi 




ft5«— Honu of Wapiti, 

pirodiioed in unfavourable drcnmstances, in confinement : 

a, horn of the same animal the year afterwards, and 

finely branched. Fig. 66 (Fallow-deer): — 1, Horn of 

.ti^e first growth ; 2, 3, 4, horns of the second ; 6, 6, 7, 

horns of the third ; 8, 9, horns of the fourth ; 10, II, 

.12, 13, horns of the fifth and sixth growth. Fig. 67 

sfiows the horns of a falIow-4eer in an unnatural state, 

;. « a|id nolT'Shed at the proper time (Cervo evirato). 

[ . ^l^he Cervidse are divicied by Col. Hamilton Smith 

V; ' into the following sections, which many naturalists have 

'^Adopted, and which seem to us very natural, 1. Alee, 

or the Elk group ; 2. Rangifer^ or the Eein-deer group \ 
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M.— Hont bf PaUBw^Dew.' 
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3. Zfcnto, or the Ftllow-deer group; 4. Slaphi*, or the 
Stag group; 6. Sma, or the Saimbur-deer group; 6. 
Axu, or the Axia-doer group; 7. Ctginoliit, cnr tha 
Roebuck group; B. Mazama,i3r the Atuericaa Faliow 
group ; 9. Sabido, or the Guuu or Brocket group <rf' 
America; 10. iStyJDMrM, or the Him^)>du. 



IT.— Hiru (f Fdlm-DMt; 

1. AiAB. — Homt temla, mere or km tubfiirfiM, 
mtMoat tithtr hatUary or tnetial emtlen, but lermbiatad 
ly o tntl ptdmation, dlgilaladon itt external border allf. 

Tbb AkUSlCAS ElX, OK MOOSE-DCEK 

(^Mca AmericoKut 1 C'tnnit aUa, I-'dd,'). 
Tbe dk« era th« Iwgrat ot the Cerridte, and are 
led by tb* brotd palmAlkm <d thsir antic 



fbranhed with munwoai digitttioD* on tbdr onlv edge 
ooIt; a large iiolated bnndi ipringa frmn tb« stem, 
wbicfa Utter ii thick and abort, and faegiiu imieediatel}' 
to cxpMid ; the head ii heavj, the ears large and open, 
the ejta asali and dull; the miuzia ehmfiated, thick, 
nniiecting, penduloui, and flexible — it ia covered with 
iiair. Two imaU pendulotu devlapt of looee tkiti hang 
from the throat; tM neok is short and tbiA, the bodjr 
«troog and thort; the limbs are long: sod awkward ; the 
toes are broad, aod divided so high that thej diverge ai 
the animal presses them to the ground; the tail it ex- 
treoiel]' ihort; the hair is full, harsh, long, andmoduced 
on the nedi and shoulders into a nume. (Pig. GS.) 

It has been coosidered hj manj nataraltsts tfakt ttie 
American elk and the European elk are ipedfiall/ 
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identical ; it it probable, however, that they are disUnct. 
The £uTopean elk is spread but thinly through the wild 
forestHregiona of Norway, Sweden, part of Prussia, Lith- 
uania, and Russia, from the fifty-third to the siztv-third 
degree of north latitude. It extends also through 
Asiatic Tartary to the north of China. Bufibn supposes 
that the Greelu were unacquainted with this animal, and 
it does not appear to have been noticed by Aristotle. 
That it was the Alee or Alces, of Pausanias, Caesar, and 
Pliny, there can be no doubt. The word Alee or Alchia 
is merely the Celtic Elch or the Scandinavian iElg modi- 
fied. In book viii. ch. zvi. Pliny gives an aceount of 
the alee, which he distinguishes from the alchis, re- 
Mrdittg them at the same time as allied animals : but it 
'^1^ easy to see through his error ; his account of its walk- 
ing backwards while feeding, in consequence of its over- 
v; hanging lip, and his statement that there is no joint at 
1 1^ node, we need scarcely say are fabulous. According 
^lo Mr. Lloyd <' Field-Sports of the North of Europe ') 
i the elk is far less common than formerly, and restricted 
*: ID certain districts only. It frequently attains the height of 
ae^en and even eight feet, but dfoes notattain to full growth 
till about the fourteentli year. A young elk two years 
old, in the possession of Mr. Wise, the Swedish coosul- 

Sneral, measured upwards of six feet at the shoulder, 
r. Llovd thus describes the habits and uses of the Eu- 
ropean elk ;— " The elk is a long-lived animal ; he does 
not attain to his full growth until after his fourteenth 
year. At least so it is to be presumed, as up to that 
period his horns, which are of a flat form, are annually 
provided with an additional branch. He sheds his horns 
about the month of February in each year. The female 
elk, unlike the rein-deer of that sex, has no horns. The 
horns of the young male elk are perceptible nine montha 
9fter its birth : for the first year they are cylindrical and 
short ; the seccmd year they are about a root in length, 
but not branched ; the third year two points are dia- 
c^raible ; the fourth year, three ; the filtn, they are full 
ffrown in length. From that time forward they yearly 
vicreaae in breadth, and in the number of branches, until 
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there are •$ mnty as fcnrteen on eadi hofn. By iti^M^.'' 

ad^s Mr. Uoyd, ** the elk is timorous, ftud he Usually 
flics at the sight of man. At certain seasons, however, 
like other anitnds of the deer kind, he is at tim^ rather 
daniren>iu. His weapons are his horns (Fig. 59) and 
horns ; he strikea so forcibly with the latter as to anni- 
hilate a wolf or other large animal at a single blow. It 
is said that when the elk is incensed the hair on his ntcck 
bristles ujj like the mane of a lion, which gives him a 
viv)ld and frightful appearance* The usual pace of the 
«lk is a bigh shambling trot, and his strides are imniense, 
but I have known him, when frightened, to go at atre<- 





59.— Horns of Moose- Deer. 

tneiidotts gallop. In passittg through thick woods he 
carries his boms horizontally, to prevent them from being 
entangled in the branches ; from the formation of his 
boofs, he makes a great clattering, like the rein-deer, when 
in rapid motioti. In the summer season the elk usually 
resorts to morasses and low situations ; for, like other 
animals of the deer kind, he frequently tskes to the M-ater 
in warm weather; he is an admirable swimmer. In the 
winter time he retires to the more sheltered parts of^ the 
forest, where willow, asb, &c., are to be found, as from 
the small boughs of these trees he obtains his sustenaiice 
during that period of the yCar. In the summer and 
autumn the elk is often to be met with in small herdc:, 
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hut HI the winter tliere are seldom more than two or three 
ill company. At the latter seaaon, indeed, he is fre- 
quently alone* The flesh of the elk, whether fresh or 
amoked, is very excellent: the young are particularly 
delicious. The tongue and the nose tare thought to be 
great delicadea in Scandinayia^ well as in America. 
Great yirtue was once placed in the hoof of that animal ; 
but this idle notion must, by this time, I ahould think, 
be nearly exploded. The skin is convertible to many 
purposes, and is veiy valuable." Mr. Grieff says, " It is 
not long nnce that a regiment was clothed with waist- 
edits made from the hides of those animals, which were 
ao thick that a ball could scarcely penetrate them." 
**^ The elk is easily domesticated. Formerly these ani- 
mals were made use of in Sweden to draw sledges, but, 
owing, as it was sud, to their speed frequently accele- 
rating the escape of people who had been guilty of mur- 
ders or other crimes, the use of them was prohibited 
under givat penalties. Though I apprehend these ordi- 
nances, if not abn^ted, are obsolete, I am not aware 
that the elk is ever made use of in that kingdom at the 
present day, either to draw a sledge or for other domestic 
purposes. In Sweden, it is contrary to law at this par- 
ticular time to kill the elk at any season of the year : thia 
is not the case in Norway ; for in that country, these 
animals may be destroyed, with certain limitations as to 
^lumbers, from the 1st of July to the 1st of November 
andusiire* The penalty however for killing an elk out 
of season, in Norway) is very much heavier than in 
.Sweden ; it amounts indeed, including legal expenses, 
4cc., to about 20/.* which is no inconsiderable sum in that 
kingdom." (Lloyd, ' Field-Sports of the North of 
Europe,' vol. ii., p< 329 et seq.) 

Xounediately following the passage above quoted there 
•is « very interesting account of the mode of hunting the 
elk in Scandinavia, upon ** skidor,'' or snow-skates, in- 
taraneraed, as most of such narratives are, with notices ot 
the habits of the animal ; but as our limits will not permit 
its insurtion, we refer the reader to thd wotk. wnich ia 
;w^ worthy ol his attention. 
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The American elk, or mooce-deer (Moutiia of thd 
Ctee*; Monnoa of the Algonquins; Denjsu of Ihe 
Chippnwfaas), precenta the nme habiti and nuDnen al 
the elk of ScandiniTift. (Fig, 60.) Formerly Iw range 
WM more extensive than at preaent. Dr. Ricbard»0(i, 
in hU ' Fauna Boreali-AmericeDa,' saji, " Du Pratz in- 
forms ua that in hia time the moose-deer tvere found a* 
far south aa Ohio ; and Den*a aaya that they were 
once plentiful in the island of Cape Breton, though, at 
the time he wrote, they had been extirpated. At pre^ 
sent, according to Dr. Godman, they are not known in 
fiie state of JUaine ; but they exist in considerable niun-. 
bers in the Bay of Fundy. The^ lrequ«it the woody 
tracts in the fur countries, to their most northern limit. 
Several wore seen on Captain Frauklin's last expedition 
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at the mouth of the Mackenzie, feediae on the wfllowi, 
which, owing to the rich alluYial depouts on that grreat 
river, extend to the shores of the Arctic Sea, lat. 69f N. 
Farther to the eastward, towuxls the Coppermine River, 
they we not found in a higher latitude than 66° N., on 
acoalint of the scarcity on oie Barren-grounds of the aspen 
and willow, which constitute their fo(». Mackeoiie saw 
them .high up on the eastern dedivity of the Roeky 
Mountains, but I suspeet they are rarely) if ever, found 
to the westward of the mountuns." 

T|iB moose-deer appears to be a solitary animal, at 
lea^ ID the more northern latitudes; the older writers 
apiik'of it as being found in small herds, but there is 
lodtai fat suspicion uiat the moose and wapiti are con* 
fouiided together. , From its exquisite sense of hearing, 
andi habitiwl wariness, the chace of the moose-deer is 
teiyidifficidt. Dr. Richardson fives the following sue- 
dhct 'account of their habits and food, and of the mode 
of. hunting tiiem: — 

'^^ Ivthe more nOTthem parts the moose-deer is quite a 
solitary anima], more than one being very seldom seen 
at a time, unless during the rutting season, or when the 
female is accompanied by her fawns. It has the sense 
of hearing in very great perfection, nnd is the most shy 
fnd wary of all the deer species, and on this account the 
Bit of moose-hunting is looked upon as the greatest of an 
Indian's acquirements, particnlari;|r by the Crees, who 
take to tiiemsel ves the credit of being able to instruct the 
hunters of every other tribe. The skill of a moose-hunter 
is most tried in the early part of the winter ; for during 
the summer the moose, as well as other animals, are so 
much tormented by musquitoes, that they become regard- 
less of the approach of man. In the winter the hunter 
tracks the moose by its foot-marks in the snow, and it is 
necessary that he should keep constantly to leeward of 
the chace, and make his advances with the utmost caution^ 
^r the rustiing of a withered leaf or the cracking of a 
ratten twig is sufficient to alarm the watchful beast. 
The. difficulty of approach is increased bv a habit which 
the moose-deer has of making daily a sharp turn in its 
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route, and choMing a place of repose so near some part 
of its path, that it can hear the least noise made b^ one . 
that attempts to track it. To avoid this, the jadicious . 
hunter, instead of walking in the animal's footsteps, forma ^ 
his judgment, fW>m the appearance of the country, of the 
direction it is likely to have taken, and makes a circuit - 
to leeward until he again finds the trads:. This manoeuvre 
is repeated until he discovers, by die softness of the anow . 
in the foot-marks and other signs, that he is very near,', 
the chace. He then disencumbers himself of everything 
that might embarrass his motions, and makes his approach 
iu the most cautious manner. If he gets close to the . 
animal's lair without being seen, it is usual for him to ^ 
break a small twig, whieh alarming the moose, it instantly \ 
starts up ; but, not fully aware of me danger, squats on ita 
hams, and voids its urine, preparatory to setting off. In [ 
this posture it pesents the fairest mark, and the hunter's 
shot seldom fails to take effect in a mortal part. In the 
rutting season the bucks lay aside their timidity, and 
attack every animal that comes in their way, and even 
conquer their fear of man himself. The hunters then 
bring them within gun>4hot by scramng on the blades 
bone of a deer and by whistling, which, deceiving tho 
male, he blindly hastens to the spot to assail his supposed 
rival. If the hunter fails in giving it a mortal wound aa 
it approaches, he shelters himself from its fury behind a 
tree, and I have heard of several instances in which the 
enraged animal has completely stripped the bark from 
the trunk of a large tree by striking with its fore-feet. 
In the spring-time, when the snow is very deep, the 
hunters frequently run down the moose on snow^^hoes.** 
An instance is recorded in the narrative of Captain 
Franklin's second journey, where three hunters pursued 
a moose-deer for four successive days, until the footstepa 
of the chace were marked with blood, although they had 
not yet got a view of it. At this period of the pursuit 
the principal hunter had the misfortune to sprain hia 
ankle, and the two others were tired out; but one of 
them, having rested for twelve hours, set out apain^ an4 
succeeded in killing tne animal after a further pursuit of 



two days* continuance. JDf otwithstanding the lengtlieiied 
diace which the moose can sustain when pursueS in the 
snow, Hcame remarks that it is both tender-footed and 
short-winded ; and that, were it found m a oonntry free 
ftoxa underwood, and dry under foot, it would heoome an 
eas^r prey to horsemen and dogs. The same author is* 
forms us that in the summer moose-deer are often killed 
in the water by the Indians who have the fortune to sur- 
prise them while they are crossing rivers or lakes, and 
that at such times the^ are the otoat inoffensive of animals^ 
never making any resistance. 

*'The young ones in, particular," says he, ''are so 
simple, that I remember to have seen an Indian paddle 
his. canoe up to one of them, and take it by die poll, 
without experiencing the least opposition, the poor harm* 
less animal seeming at the same time as contented along- 
side the canoe as if swimming by the side of its dam, a»i 
looking up in our faces with the same fearleas innooenoe 
diat a hpuse-lamb would, making use of its fore-foot 
almost every instant to clear its eyes of mosquitoes, which 
litthat time were remarkably numerous. The moose is the 
easiest to tame and domesticate of any of the deer kind." 

With respect to the food of the moose, the same tra* 
Teller says, " Their legs are so Ions, and their necks so 
short, that they cannot graze on the level ground like 
other animals, but are obliged to browse on the tops of 
large plants and the leaves of trees in the summer, and 
in winter they always feed on the tops of willows and 
the small branches of the birch-tree, on which account 
they are never found during that season but in such places 
as can afford them a plentiful supply of their favourite 
food ; and although they have no fore-teeth in the upper 
jaw, yet I have often seen willows and small bircht-trees 
cropped by them in the same manner as if they had been 
cut Dy a gardener's shears, though some of them were 
not smaller than a common pipe-stem ; they seem par- 
ticularly partial to red willows (conius alba)," To the 
eastward of the Rocky Mountains the evergreen leaves 
of the gualtheria «/<a^on form, according to Lewis and 
Clarki a favourite part of the food of the raoose^eer. 
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The wooden pipe-stems above alluded to, and used In 
Hudson's Bay, are, says Dr. Richardson, about the thick- 
, ncss of a little finger. 

Destitute as is the elk of the grace and compactness 
of form so conspicuous in the stag, it is nevertneless a 
noble and striking animal : those who have contemplated 
it amidst the wilds of its native regions describe the effect 
of its appearance as very imposing. 

2. RAmairKB. — Antlers flattened. 

The Rsin-Dseb 

{Ranfftfer tarandiu, Cervus tarandv9t Linn.; Cenms 

ranffifer, Brissot). 

The rein-deer presents the following characteristics, 
which form good grounds of separation from the other 
sections. E^th sexes jpossess horns and canine teeth; 
the muzzle is covered with hair, excepting that there is 
a small naked space between the nostrils, the indication, 
as it were, of tne naked muzzle which we find in the 
succeeding groups. The nostrils are oblique and oval. 
The head b somewhat large and long, the neck b short 
and thick, and carried horizontally. The horns, espe- 
cially in old males, are of great size, but present consi- 
derable variation of figure. They may be described, in 
general terms, as consisting each of a long slender com- 
pressed skin, inclined backwards with an outer and 
upward sweep ; a brow antler, sometimes found only on 
one horn, sometimes on both, advances forward, assummg 
a vertical palmated form, and hanging over the muzzle : 
this plate usually terminates in digitations ; sometimes, 
however, it is plain. A second ander rises at some dis- 
tance above tne brow antler, and ascends upwards, as- 
suming at its extremity either a fjalmated form or dividing 
into two or three small branches. Besides these, one or 
two snags rise firom the main stem, which generally ter« 
minates palmated with deep digitations. 

The reet are deeply fissured; when pressed to the. 
ground they spread — when raised up they close together, 



■lul, iCIha aaiiMl be in quick motion, with * mut nap. 
(Fig. fil repraaents the Itoof doaed ; Fig. 63, the hoof 
expanded.^ The hoofa are rouiul and very coocaTS be- 
neath, with ihM*p edgei ; the accessory toec are DUicii 
developed. The fur consists of two sorta, a hA. clOM 
under-wooI,Bi)d an outer covering of dose, har^iliritde, 
erect bails, which are eI<Higated beoesth die neck ao at 
to hang down like a fringe. The limba are ihoit and 
muscular, the shoulders and neck verypowerfid, the body 
finoly built, and the whole ixintour of the frame ia lu^ 
aa cminentlj qualifies the animal for the service of tfaa 
Laplander. (Fig. 63.) 



«l ^-Tout of Reia-Dnr. M.— Foot of Rrln-Deer. 



The- mB.deer is apread throughDut the Arctic regioni 
of Europe, Ana, and Ameiica, the wilds of the polar 
cirde beiniits congenial abode. The finest animals are 
tboee of Fmmaric, Xdplaud, and especially ^pitzbergea j 
thoae a! J^orway and Sweden beins; inferior in str^igth 
and statur^. In Asia it extends fartner to the south than 
in.Eorop*, ranging along the Ural diain to tlie foot of 
the Caucasian moontaias ; it is commtHi tluwigh tlie 
Dortfaem latitudes of Siberia, and abounds in Kamtchatlta 
In Americs, where it is termed the Caribon, it is nioat 
between the uxtf-tbirdasd lixhr-iiith desreea 
a, its moat aouthcrn limit being about SO" N. 



It has been a, qaestiou whether the i 
Europe, Aeib, and America are Bpecificall;^ the si 
distinct; we are inclined to regard them as varieties ot 
one species ; but are B\Tare that in the opinion of eome 
xoologista there arc two distinct spccica, as indicated bj 
the form of the skull, in tl^ Old World ; and that the 
Anterican rein-deer- is again distinct; indeed it is a 
question whether in America there be not two ^eoes ; 
certainly there are two well-marked varieties. The de- 
cision ol points like those is, howerer, alien to our present 
object. 

The rein-deer (we allude more expressly to the 
European animal, Uiough the remarks apply to that of 
Asia and America) is eminentl; migratory m it» habita, 
and herds in troops, which travel from the woods to the 
open hills and back agtm according to the season. The 
woods are their winter refiwc ; here they subsist on the 
long pendent lichens which bang in feslowG fhwi tho 



on the twigs of the birch and willow. With 
of •prill? thej begin their migratioii troni the foreit to 
the mounttun ranges, partly to obtain their favourite food, 
but chiefl;^ in omer to ««cape the oiTriadB of mosquitoCB ; 
and eBpeciallf from the gaa-Sj (^XEslrut arandt), which 
DOW heptm to appear: the latter being greatly dretided 
hy the rein-deer, the fir not only tormenting it with its 
Ming (oTinwitor), trat paiaaf: its egg in every wound it 
make*. Fig. 64 represent* tbia fonnidable inflect So 



iDperatiTe ii the insdnct that impels the Lapland rdn- 
deer to these migratoipr ntarementB, that it cannot be 
nodified in the domestic race which conitittites the sole 
weahh of the Laplander, and on which he depends for 
eiiatence ; hence he is obliged to lead a semi-noDiBdic 
HUB, taking periodical journeys of no ordinary toil, from 
the faiterior of the conntry to the moDDtains which oTcr. 
h«ng the Norway and Idplaad coasts, and back to the 
bUenar. (Fig. 65.) 

l^pland, says Hoffberg, is dirided bto two tracb, 
callea the Alpine md Woodland coimtrj'. Those im- 
mense mountains called in Sweden Fjellen divide that 
G0nnti7 from Norway, extending towards the White Sea 
ai liw as Rusna, and are ftequentlv more than twelve 
■Biles m breadth. The other, called the Woodland di- 
vision, lies to the east of this, and difiera from the 
neighbonring provinces of Norwa;r by its soil, which 
Is exceedingly stony and barren, being covered with oiv 
continued tract if wood, of old pne-treee. This ' 
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«».— B«ln-Dnr uid Uplindnt. 

ha« a rerjr nngulv appearance. The treei above are 
cuvered over' with great qaontides of a black hanging 
lichen, growing in. filamenU resembling lockt of hair, 
while the groond beneath appears like Bnow, being to< 
tally covered with white lichens. Between this wood 
andthe Alpslies a region called the Woodland, or Detert 
Lapmark, of thirty or Furt; mile« in breadth, of the most 
savage and horrid appeamnce, consisting of scattered un- 
cultivated woods, and continued plaina of dnr barren 
rand, mixed with vast iakes and mountains. When tha 
DMaKB on part of this desert tract have been hnrnt, either 
b; lightning or any acddentai tire, the barren linl im- 
medialsly produces the while lichen which covers the 
lower parts of the Alps. The rein-deer in iiunmer seek 
their nigheat parts, and there dwell amidst their sloims 
and BUOWB, not to &y the heat of the lower region*, but 
to avoid the ^tM and gad-fly. In winter these intoisely 
cold mountauis, whose tops reach high into the atmo. 
sphere, can no longer support them, and thev are obliged 
to.retum to the desert and subdst upon the licheiu. Of 
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these, Hb principal food is the rein-deer lichen. There 
are, says Hoffberg, two varieties of this: the first is 
called sifhestris, which is extremely common in the barren 
deserts of Lapland, and more particularly in its sandy 
and grayelly fields, which it whitens over like snow ; its 
▼ast marshes, full of tussocks of turf, and its dry rocks, 
are quite grown over by it. The second variety of this 
plant, which b less frequent than the former, is named 
the Alpine ; this grows to a greater height, with its 
branches matted together: it has this name, because 
when those mountains are cleared of their wood the 
whole surface of the earth is covered with it ; yet it is 
seldom to be found on their tops. When the woods be- 
come too luxuriant, the Laplander sets fire to them, as 
experience has taught him that when the vegetables are 
thus destroyed the lichen takes root in the barren soil 
and multiplies with facility, though it requires an interval 
of eight or ten years before it comes to a proper height. 
The Laplander esteems himself opulent who has exten- 
sive deserts producing this plant exuberantly ; when it 
whitens over his fields, he is under no necessity of ga^- 
ihering in a crop of hay against the approach of winter, 
as the rein-deer eats no dried vegetable, unless perhaps 
the river horsetail (^Eqmsetum fiumcUiie). .They rout 
far this lichen under the snow like swine in a pasture. 
It sometimes happens (but very rarely) that the winter 
sets in with great rains, which the frost immediately con- 
geals ; the surface of the earth is then covered with a 
coating of ice before the snow falls, and the lichen is en- 
tirely mcrusted and buried in it. Thus the rein-deer are 
sometimes starved, and famine attacks the Laplanders. 
In such an exigence they have no other resource bat 
fleUing old fir-trees overgrown with the hairy liverworts. 
These aflford a very inadequate supply, even- for a small 
herd, but the greater part of a large one, in such a case, 
is sure to perish with hunger. 

With the approach of winter the coat of the rein-deer 
be^ns to thicken, and, like that of most polar quadrupeds, 
|o assume a lighter hue. In a domesticated state the 
animal is subject to a great variety of colour : many ar~ 
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white, and mottled individuals are by no meatu ya- 
common. (Fiz. 66.) Sir Arthur Brooke and other 
wrkera notice tae atnnge propensiljr to devour the lem- 
ming (Arvioola Nontfpaa ; Mut lenaua, Linii.) which 
this animal often exhibits; and Captain Franklin observes 
that the American reiu-deer "are accustomed t« gnaw 
their fallen autlert, and to devour mice." We cannot 
account for such an anomaly in the habits of a ruminating 
animal, otherwijie than by attributing it to a morbid ap. 
petjte. To the natives of Finmarii, Lapland, and the 
ahorCB of the Arctic Sea, the rein-deer is m every aenca 
important ; not only ia it a beast of burden, but its flesh 
iina milk are alike iu requisidon. In these countriea 
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Sapply-^their wliol«tome fiure, and eheerflil eupi ; 
Obfiequioos to their coll, the docile tribe 
Yield to the sled their Decl^s, and whirl them swift 
O'er hill and dale." 

M. de Broke says, " The number of deer belonging to 
a herd is from three hundred to five hundred ; with these 
a Laplander can do well, and live in tolerable comfort. 
He can make in summer a sufficient quantitjr of cheese 
for the year's consumption ; and during the wmter season 
can afford to kill deer enough to supply him and his 
family pretty constantly with venison. With two hun- 
dred deer, a man, if his family be but small, can manage 
to g^t on. If he have but one hundred, his subsistence 
is very precarious, and he cannot rely entirely upon them 
for support. Should he have but fifty, he is no longer 
independent, or able to keep a separate establishment, 
but generally joins his snuill herd with that of some 
richer Laplander, being then considered more in the 
light of a menial, undertaking the laborious office of at- 
tending upon and watching the herd, bringing them 
home to be milked, and other similar offices, in return 
for the subsistence afforded him." 

Von Buch, a celebrated traveller, has well described 
the evening milking-time, in a Laplander's summer en- 
campment on the mountains. 

Early in September the herds and their owners com- 
mence their return from the coast in order to reach their 
winter-quarters before ihe fall of the snows; and Wis 
when the winter is fairly set in that the peculiar value 
of the rein-deer is felt by the Laplander, and his powers 
called into operation. Without him communication 
would be almost utterly suspended. Harnessed to a 
sledge (Fig. 67) the rein-deer will draw about three 
hundred pounds: but the Laplanders generally limit 
the burden to two hundred and forty pounds. The trot 
of the rein-deer is about ten miles an hour; and the 
animal's power of endurance is such, that journeys of 
one hundred and fifty miles in nineteen hours are not 
uncommon. There is a portrait of a rein-deer in the 
palace of Drotningholm (Sweden), which is represented, 
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upon an occasion of emergency, to have drawn an officer 
with important despatches the incredible distance of 
eight hundred English miles in forty-eight hours. Thia 
event is stated to have happened in 1699, and the tra« 
dition adds, that the deer dropped down lifeless upon hia 
amval. 




67.— Rein-Deer harnessed to a Slt<lge. 

The obstinacy which the rein-deer sometimes displays 
is the preservation of his driver. The great difficulty ifr 
to sejMirate him from his companions, or to prevent him 
joining the herds which he sees upon his track. This 
gre|rariou8 disposition is given him for his protection 
agAst the danger of a solitary state, and the Laplander 
avails himself of it when he loses his road, or is separated 
from those with whom he travels. 

" In proceeding along the eztensiye and endless lakes 
of Lapland, if the number of deer be great, a close and 
lengthened procession is invariably formed ; each deer 
Allowing the foremost sledge so closely that the head 
of the animal is generally in contact with the shoulders 
of the driver before. Should the guidd alter his di- 
rection, by making a bend to the right or leil, the whole 
of the deer in the rear will continue their course, till 
they arrive at the spot where the turn was made. It thus 
frequently happens that, when the distance between 
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the foremost imd hindmost deer is great, the guide 
making a bend, oonsiderable saving might be obtained 
by cutting across. This, however, it is scarcely possible 
to do ; for shoald the deer even be pulled by mam force 
6iit of its former course, it will immediateiV turn aside 
from the new direction it is placed in, and regain the 
old track, in spite of all the driver can do to prevent it. 
It is useless to contend with the animal ; and the time 
thus lost might leave the driver at such a distance from 
the rest of the party as to render it a matter of some 
difficulty to overtake them. This unwillingness to sepa- 
rate from its companions is one feature of the instinct 
g^ven to this animal ; and it is the very circumstance 
uiat, more than any other, ensures the safe^ of the tra* 
veller. Should any accident separate him from the rest 
of his party, the deer be fatigued, or odier occurrences 
throw dim considerably in the rear, if he trust entirely 
to his deer, it will enable him to overtake the rest though 
they should be some miles in advance, from the exquisite 
olfactory sense it possesses. The. animal, in this case, 
holding its head close to the snow, keeps frequently 
smelling, as a dog would do to scent the footsteps of its 
master ; and is thus enabled to follow with certainty the 
track the other deer have gone. Were it not for this 
poperty of the animal, travelling across Lapland would 
oe not a little hazardous, particularly in those parts 
where the weather is the aarkest, which is genenJly 
while crossing the mountains of Finmark. It often 
happens that uie party is unavoidably scattered, and the 
sound of the bell enables them to rejoin each other. 
Tlie bells, however, should the weather be very thick 
and stormy, can only be heard a short distance on; and 
it is then by the sagacity of the deer alone that the diffi- 
ckrlty is surmounted."^ 

The mode of hunting the wild rein-deer by the Lap- 
landers, the Esquimaux, and the Indians of North Ame- 
rica, has been accurately described by various travellers. 
We select the following accounts nom the interesting 

* De Broke, p. 462. 
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narratires of Captain Lyon and Captain Franklin. Cap*- 
tain Lyon says, — 

'' The rein-deer visits the polar regions at the latter 
end of May or the early part, of June, and remains until 
late in September. On his first arrival he is thin, and 
his flesh is tasteless, but the short summer is sufficient 
to fatten him to two or three inches on the haunches. 
When feeding on the level ground, an Esquimaux makes 
no attempt to approach him, but should a few rocks be 
near, the wary hunter feels secure of his prey. Behind 
one of these he cautiously creeps, and having laid him- 
self very dose, with his bow and arrow before him, imi- 
tates the bellow of the deer when calling to each other. 
Sometimes, for more complete deception, the hunter 
wears his deer-skin coat and hood so drawn over his 
head, as to resemble, in a great measure, the unsuspect- 
ing animals he is enticing. Though the bellow proves 
a considerable attraction, yet if a man has great patience 
he may do without it, and may be equally certain that 
his prey will ultimately come to examme him ; the rein> 
deer being an inquisitive animal, and at the same time 
so silly, &a.t, if he sees any suspicious object which is 
not actually chasing him, he wul gradually, and after 
many caperings, and forming repeated circles, approach 
nearer and nearer to it. The Esquimaux rarely shoot 
until the creature is within twelve paces, and I have fre- 

Suently been told of their being killed at a much shorter 
istance. It is to be observed, that the hunters never 
appear openly, but employ stratagem for their purpose ; 
tnus, by patience and ingenuity, rendering their rudely- 
formed bows, and still worse arrows, as effective as the 
rifles of Europeans. When two men hunt in company, 
they sometimes purposely show themselves to the deer, 
and when his attention is fully engaged, walk slowly 
away fix>m him, one before the other. The deer follows, 
and when the hunters arrive near a stone, the foremost 
drops behind it and prepares his bow, while his com« 
panion continues walkmg steadily forward. This latter, 
the deer still follows unsuspectingly, and thus passes 
near the concealed man, who takes a deliberate aim and 
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kills the animal. When the deer asserohle in herds* 
there are particular passes which they invariably take, 
and on being driven to them are killed by arrows by the 
men, while the women with shouts drive them to the 
water. Here they swim with the ease and activity of 
water-dogs, the people in kayaks chasing and easily 
spearing them ; the carcases float, and the hunter then 
presses forward and kills as many as he finds in his track. 
No springs or traps are used in the capture of these ani- 
mals, as is practised to the southward, in consequence ot 
the total absence of standing wood.*'* 

Captain Franklin describes the mode in which the 
Dog-rib Indians kill the rein- deer, which he had from 
Mr. Wentzel, who resided long amongst that people : — 

** The hunters go in pairs, the foremost man carrying 
in one hand the horns and part of the skin of the head 
of a deer, and in the other a small bundle of twigs, 
against which he, from time to time, rubs the horns, 
imitating the gestures peculiar to the animal. His comv. 
rade follows, treading exactly in his footsteps, and hold- 
ing the guns of both in a horizontal position, so that the 
muzzles project under the arms of him who carries the 
head. Both hunters have a fillet of white skin round 
their foreheads, and the foremost has a strip of the same 
round his wrists. They approach the herd by degrees, 
raising their legs very slowly, but setting them down 
somewhat suddenly, after the manner of a deer, and 
always taking care to lift their right or left feet simulta- 
neously. If any of the herd leave off feeding to gaze 
upon this extraordinary phenomenon, it instantly stops, 
and the head begins to play its part by licking its 
shoulders, and performing other necessary movements. 
In this way the hunters attain the very centre of the 
herd without exciting suspicion, and have leisure to 
single out the fattest. The hindmost man then pushes 
forward his comrade's gun, the head is dropped, and they 
both fire nearly at the same instant. The deer scamper 
off, the hunters trot after them : in a short time the poor 

* Private Joorual. 
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animals halt^ to ascertain the cause of their terror ; tbdr . 
foes stop at the same moment, and, having loaded as they 
ran, greet the gazers with a second fatal discharge. The 
consternation of the deer increases ; they run to and fro 
in the utmost confusion ; and sometimes a great part of > 
the herd is destroyed within the space of a few hundred, 
yards." 

In America the rein-deer appears to be as migratefv 
as its Old World relative. Dr. Richardson describ^ 
two varieties of this animal inhabiting the northern re-^ 
gions of that continent: the one under the name of, the 
Woodland Caribou (Var. sylvestris) ; the other undea^ 
that of the Barren-ground Caribou (Var. Arcticd), 

The Woodland Caribou (Caribou of Theodat, Ul 
Hontan, Charlevoix, &c. ; Rein-deer of Drage, Dobbs,^ 
&c. ; Attekh of the Cree Indians ; Tantseeah of the 
Copper Indians, Richardson). — This variety is mucJi 
larger than the Barren-ground caribou, but inferior as 
an article of food. Its proper country is a stripe of low 
primitive rocks well clothed with wood, about 100 miles 
wide, and extending, at the distance of 80 or 100 miles 
from the shores of the Hudson's Bay, from Lake Atha- 
pescow to Lake Superior. '* Contnurv to the practice of 
the Barren-ground caribou, the Woodland vanety travels 
to the southward in the spring. They cross the Nelson 
and Severn rivers in immense herds in the month of May, 
pass the summer on the low and marshy shores of James's 
Bav, and return to the northward and at the same time 
retire more inland in the month of September." The 
weight of the Woodland caribou varies from two hundred 
to two hundred and forty pounds. 

The Barren-ground caribou (Common Deer of 
Heame ; Bedsee-awseh of the Cop^r Indians and Doff- 
ribs; Bedsee-choh (male), Tsootai (female), Tampeh 
(female with a fawn) of the same ; Took-too of the Es- 
quimaux, Took-took dual, Took-toot plural (Richardson^ ; 
Tukta of the Greenlanders (Pangnek, male ; KollowaJ^ 
female ; Norak, voung, Fabricius). This variety (spe- 
cies ?) is of small stature, the buck weighing, exclusive 
of the offidy from ninety to one hundred and thirty 
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'■ condition. Tbe Ucrd* 
of tbe Bairen-fTDund caribou spend the summer on tbe 
ooMt or tbe Arctic Sea, and in winter retire to tbe woodi 
betwMD tbe uztj'lhird and liitv-Biith d^rees of lati- 
t>de, where they feed tni the VmoE, MectariiE, and 
otfa^ arboreal liobeiu, m well as on tbe long grass of tbe 
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licbeoB (Celrarite, ConmMlana,aad Caumtycei), which, 
now that lite Mtowe ore partiaily melted, are both soft 
and eatUj to be collected. " la May the females pro- 
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oeed to the sea-coast, and towards the end of June the 
males are in full march in the same direction. At this 
period the sun has dried up the lichens on the Barrenr 
grounds, and the caribou frequents the moist pastures 
which cover the bottoms of the narrow valleys on the 
coast and islands of the Arctic Sea, where they graze on 
the sprouting carices, and on the withered grass or hay 
of the preceding year, which at that period is still stand- 
ing and retaining part of its sap. The spring ioumey 
is performed partly on the snow, and partly, after the 
snow has disappeared, on the ice covering the rivers 
and lakes, which have in general a northerly direction." 
Soon after their arrival on the coast, the females produce 
their young. In September the herds begin their return 
southwards to the forests, which they reach towards the 
end of October ; and are then joined by the males. This 
retrograde journey is performed after the snows have 
fallen, but before the heavy frost has set in, so that they 
are able to procure the lichens, which are still tender 
and 'pulpy, by scratching up the snow with their feet, 
whicn are well adapted by tne concavity of their rounded 
sharp-edged hoofs for this important purpose. Figs. 68 
and 69 are copies of drawings, by Captain Back, of the 
horns of two old buck caribous, killed on the Barren- 
grounds in the neighbourhood of Fort Enterprise. They 
are distinguished by their palmations. Dr. Richardson 
states that he can confidently assert, after having seen 
many thousands of the Barren-ground caribou, *' that 
the horns of the old males are as much if not more pal- 
mated tlian any antlers of the European rein-deer to be 
found in the British museums ; " which is contrary to 
Colonel Smith's opinion, that the horns of the canboa 
are shorter, less concave, more robust, with a narrower 
palm, and fewer processes than those of the Lapland 
rein-deer. So numerous, however, are the varieties ot 
form which the horns of the rein-deer assume, .that little 
stress can be laid upon them as affording distinguishing 
characters. 

It is not only the flesh of the caribou that is sought 
after by the Indians, its skin is of great value. 
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Dr. Richardson inrormsiis, that tlie akin of the caribou 
dressed with the hair on it is so impervioui to cold, that 
ir clothed in a suit of this material, and wrapped in a 
mantle of the Bame, a person ma; bivouac all night in the 
snow with safety during the intensity of an Arctic n inter. 



So closely indeed are the hairs set, that it is impossible, 
by separatinB: them, to discern the skin from which they 
arise. To tnc tribes of the polv drde clothing of such 
material is inestimable. 

The flesh, when in high condiUon, baa several inches 
nf fat on the hwinchcs, and is equal to the best fallow. 

paratioD c 



m the haunches, and is equal to the best fallow. 
inison. The tongue is higlilv esteemed. A pre- 
a catleil pemmican is made ny pouring ooe-third 
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of melted fat over the pounded meat, and inooiportttng 
them well together. The Esquimaux and Greenlanden 
consider the paunch with its contents of lichen a great 
delicacy ; ana in Boothia, as Captain James Ross affirms, 
these contents form the only vegetable food which the 
natives ever taste. 

8. Dama. — Antlers merging into broad digitated pal- 
motions, 

Thb Fallow-Dxeb. 

This well-known ornament of our parks is the H^dd 
(Buck), Hyddes (Doe), Elain (Fawn), of the ancient 
British ; iJe Daim ^Buck), La Daime (Doe), Faon 
(Fawn), of the French ; I^ino (Buck), Damma (Doe), 
Cerbietto, Cerbietta (Fawn), of the Italians; Gama, 
Corza(Buck), Venadito (Fawn), of the Spanish ; Corza 
(Buck), Veado (Fawn), of the Portuguese ; Damhirsch of 
the Germans ; Dof, Dof Hjort, of the Swedes ; Daae, 
Dijr, of the Danes ; Dama vulgaris of Gesner ; Oervus 
palmatus of Klein ; Cenms platyceros of Ray ; and 
Cennts dama of Linnaeus. 

Desmarest, who regards the fallow-deer as the Pla- 
tyceros of Pliny, and the 'EAo^or fbpvKtfws of Oppian 
(as did also Pennant^, observes that it is less extensively 
spread in Europe than the stag: it does not exist irf 
Russia, but it would seem that it inhabits Lithuania, 
Moldavia, and Greece, the north of Persia and China,, 
and also Abyssinia ; it is abundant in England, but of 
rarer occurrence in France and Germany. 

Cuvier, who remarks that the fallow-deer has become 
common in all the countries of Europe, adds, '* but it 
appears to be originally a native of Barbar^." And he 
subjoins in a note, that, '* since the publication of his last 
edition of the * Ossemens Fossiles, he has received a 
wild fallow-deer killed in the woods to the south of 
Tunis." We have ourselves examined horns of the 
fallow-deer brought from the same territory. In Spain, 
according to Pennant, the breed is very lai^ ; and he 
goes on to state that, " in every country excepting our 



W.—Vtltoti-Vttr. 

own, these deer are in e state of nature, uiicooGned by 
man, but thej are, and have been for lome time, confined 
m pattf on the Continent, ai they are iu England." 
We may observe that in England, at one period, before 
parlu were enclosed and (aa ia Deceawrj in our day) the 
Derda nere restricted within due bounds, the fallow-deer 
wandered in freedom, like the stag or roe ; they tenanted 
the great forest which in the time of Henry II. 
■tretched northwards from London, and which, u Filz- 
Stephen says, was ihe covert of atags, deer (damarum), 
boera, and wild bulls. Pennant informs us that in the 
old Welah laws a fallow-deer was valued at the price of 
a cow, or, aa some «ay, a he-goat. 

The filllow-deer is too well known to need describing 
in detaiL (Fig. TO.) Its venison ia Sal superior to that 
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of the stag or roe, and its horns and skin are valuable. 
Except during the pairing season, when the bucks asso- 
ciate with the does, and during the winter, when the 
troops mingle promiscuously together, the males and fe- 
males form separate herds. 

The female goes eight months with young, and pro- 
duces one, sometimes two, at a birth, concealing them 
among the tall fern or dense underwood of the park ; 
they afterwards associate with the herds of does. - 
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71.— -Fallow-Deer and Horaea. 

The buck acquires a different name, in the language 
of ** venerie," every year to the sixth. The first year 
he is a/aum — the second, when the simple horns appear, 
a pricket — the third, a sorrd — ^the fourth, a ioart — ^the 
fifth, a buck qf the first head — the sixth, a buck complete. 
In Shakspere's play of ' Love's Labour 's Lost/ the '* ex- 
temporal epitapn on the death of the deer," in which 
Holofemes ** something affects the letter," and in which 
three of the above terms are employed, is familiar to all. 
During the pairing season, which takes place at the end 
of summer or in autumn, the males utter a deep tremu- 
lous cry, and engage with each other in obstinate battles, 
which are continued day after day, till the mastery is 
completely established. We do not, however, believe 
that at this season they are dangerous to persons ap- 
proaohing them: the stag has been known to make a 
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fmitMis attack, bat we never heard of rimilar iaslanoea 
with respect to the &llow-deer. 

The nUlow-deer lyay be easily rendered tame and 
familiar, as we ourselves ha?e often seen. It is said, 
when thus tamed and brought up in the stable-yard, to 
delight in the company of the horse ; and in proof thereof 
it may be observed, that at Newmarket (1828) there 
was a deer which was accustomed regularly to exercise 
with the racehorses, and the creature delighted to gallop 
round the course with them in their morning training. 
Fig. 71 represents the mommg gallop of the associattfl 
deer and horses. 

The Fossil Elk of Ireland (Cervus meaacero$; C. 
giganteus, Goldf.). — ^To the Flat^cerine or Uama group 
appears to belong that noble species commonly called the 
fossil elk of Ireland, from its abundance in that country, 
where its remains occur in bogs and marl-pits, and that 
so abundantly, that thev have ceased to be regarded as 
objects of curiosity. The huge antlers, indeed, have 
been used as gates, as stop-gaps in the fields, and for 
ttmilar purposes. Though most frequent in Ireland, the 
bones of this species are also found in similar deposits in 
the Isle of Man, as well as in England ; and have been 
dug up in France, Germany, and Italy, where, according 
to Cuvier, they occur in the same strata with bones of 
elephants. Ireland was perhaps the last stronghold of 
the species, which appears to have once thronged that 
island. It is very selaom, however, that an entire ske- 
leton has been discovered, the remains consistiBg for the 
most part of skulls, with the horns attached, and various 
separate bones disposed without my order. They gene- 
rally occur in a deposit of shell-marl, covered by a layer 
of peat, and resting on clay. In this situation, one of 
the few entire skeletons discovered is stated to have oc- 
curred. '* Most of the bones," says Archdeacon Maun- 
sell, '^ and heads, eight in number, were found in the 
marl ; many of them, however, appeared to rest on the 
clay, and to be merely covered with the marl." It is 
worthy of remark, that the fossil remains of no other 
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vninmis are mingled with them. Of the skeleton to 
which we have alluded, and which graces the museum of 
the Royal Dublin Society, Mr. Hart drew up a Memoir. 
** This magnificent skeleton," he observes, '* is perfect ii^ 
every single bone of the ^mework which contributes to 
ibnn a part of its general outline ; the spine, the chest, 
the pelvis, and the extremities are all complete in this 
respect ; and when surmounted by the head and beauti- 
fully expanded antlers, which extend out to a dbtance 
of nearly six feet on either side, forms a splendid display 
of the reliques of the former ^^randeur of the animal 
kingdom, and carries back the imagination to a period 
when whole herds of this noble animal wandered at largo 
over the face of the country." The following are a few 
points of its admeasurement : — 

ft in. 

^ Length of the head 18] 

Breadth between the orbits 10) ' 

Distance between the tips of the horns, mea-\ , , ^^ 

sured by the skull j n i^ 

Ditto, in a straight line aeross 9 2 

Length of each horn ••••••••59 

Greatest breadth of palm .39 

Circumference of the beam at the root of the ^ . q. 

brow-antler j * "t 

Length of spine 10 10 

Heightto the topoftheback 6 6 

Ditto, to the highest point of the tip of the horn 10 4 

None of the deer tribe of the present day, excepting 
the Scandinavian elk, can at all be compared for magni- 
tude to this fossil spedes ; and, until Cuvier pointed out 
the differences, the antlers were generally regarded as 
identical with those of that animal or of the moose of 
North America. Independently of size, however, they 
differ in many essential points: for example, in the 
moose-deer the horn has two palms, a lesser one growing 
forward Irom the front of the beam where the principal 
palm begins to expand : the palm of the moose-deei^s 
horn is directed backwards, and is broadest next the beam. 
In the fossil animal the palm increases in breadth as it 
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proceeds, which it does in a lateral divectioa ; nor are 
there fewer differential characters in the skull and general 
skeleton. 

. Of the habits of the Cervw megaceros we can only 
fomi a conjecture. The size and lateral direction of ite 
spreading antlers must have prevented its inhabiting the 
dense forest — ^it must have dwelt on the heath-clad 
hills : there, armed with the most powerful weapona of 
self-defence, it ranged secure from the assault of any 
single aggressor, capable of dashing down the wolf or 
hyaena with a blow. Did man eiust coeval with this 
animal in its native land? Most probably— -yea. A 
head of the fossil elk, together with several urns and 
stone hatchets, was discovered in Germany in the same 
drain. ** In the * Archffiolo^a Britannica ' is a letter 
of the Countess of Moir^^vmg an account of a human 
body in gravel under eleven feet of peat, soaked in the 
hog-water : it was in good preservation, and completely 
clothed in antique ffarmoits of hair," conjectured to be 
that of the fossil elk. But what is still more conclusive, 
there exists a rib in the Royal Dublin Society, evidently 
bearing token of having been wounded by some sharp 
instrument, which remained long fixed in the wound, but 
had not penetrated so deep as to (^stroy the creature's life : 
it was such a wound as the head of an arrow would produce. 
Of the causes which involved the fossil elk in destruc* 
tion — whether one general catastrophe universally af- 
fected the whole race wherever existing — whether local 
causes, operating at different epochs, have successively 
extinguished the species, which might have lingered the 
longest in Irelana — or whether its extermination has 
l>een effected by the hand of man, whose ag^icy upon* 
the animd creation is everywhere apparent, no deeided 
opinion can yet be given. We know it existed, and 
tlrat is all : its history and its fate are buried beneath the 
shadow of years gone by. 

4. Ejlaphus, ob Stag Group. 
The common stag of Europe, with its allied sijeciea 
tlic Barbary stag and the Persian stag, the .wa^ti o^ 
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AmeHcfty and among others the Cervus daphMes^ 
Hodgson, and Cerwa waUkhUf Cuvier, both natives of 
Nepfi, may be adduced as examples of this section. 
The characters consist in the form of the horns, which 
have three antlers produced irom the beam, viz. the 
brow-antler, the bez-antler, and the antler-royal, besides 
the snags, or crown (surroyal)^ in which the beam ter- 
minates; in the nakedness of the muzzle; and in the 
possession of larffe suborbital sinuses. The males have 
canine teeth, and in old animals the brow-antler b often 
doable. A fine specimen of the horns of the wapiti iu 
the museum of the Zoological Society exhibits this luxu- 
riance of growth. (Fig. 72.) 




72.P— Horns of Wapiti. 

The Common Stag, ob Red-Debb 

rCervus dea^). Carw (Stag), Ewig (Hind), Elain 
(Young or Calf), of the ancient British ; Le Cerf (Stag), 
La Biche (Hind,) Faon (Young or Calf), of the French ; 
Cervio, Cervia, of the Italians ; Ciervo, Cierva, of the 
Spanish ; Cervo, Cerva, of the Portuguese ; Hirsch or 
Edelhirsch (Stag), Hirschkuh (Hind,) Hirschkalb (CalO» 
of the Germans ; Hart (Stag), and Hinde, of the Dutch ; 
Hjort, Krohhjort (Stag), and Hind, of the Swedes ; 
KronhJOTt, Hind, Kid or Hmd Kalv, of the Danes. 
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The red-deer is a naliye of our island and of the 
temperate portions of Europe, and considerably exceeds 
the fallow-deer in size, standing about four feet in height 
at the shoulders. The hind or female is smaller ; the 
young is spotted with white on the back and sides. 
(Fig. 73.) During the pairing season, which com- 
mences in August, the stags fight desperately with each 
other, and are even dangerous to persons venturing 
near their haunts. Formerly the stag was very 
abundant on the wild hills and in the extensive 
forests of our island, but the disforesting of vast 
woodland tracts and the extension of agriculture 
have limited the range of this noble animu to the 
larger parks and chaces of our country, to the Cheviot 
HiUs, and to the heath-covered mountains of Scot- 
land. Few or none are to be seen in the New 
Forest, nor in Woolmer Forest, in Hampshire, where 
they were once numerous, nor do any now remain in 
Epping Forest In the central part of the Grampians 
there are large herds of red-deer: they frequent the 
southern part' of the bleak and, generally speaking, 
naked ridge of Minigny, which lies between the Glen oi 
Athol on the south and Badenach on the north, and 
between the lofty summits of Ben-y-glac on the east 
and the pass of Dalnavardoch on the west. The greater 
part of tius ridge is the property of the Duke of Athol, 
although many deer are found on the lands of the Duke 
of Gordon and others towards the east. 

The deer are seldom on the summits ; but generally 
in the glens of the Tilt and Bruar. These deer are often 
seen in herds of upwards of a thousand ; and when, in a 
track where there is no human abode for twenty or thirty 
miles, a long line of bucks appear on a height with their 
branching horns relieved upon a dear mountain sky, the 
sight is very imposing. 

The forest of Athol, consisting of a hundred thousand 
acres, is devoted to red-deer ; they exist in Mar Forest and 
Glenartney, and in the west districts of Ross end Suther- 
land. The chace of the red-deer has ever been, from 
its excitement, a favourite diversion, and formerly wr 



ODnducted in » ityle of great ma^iflcenee, Tist herds 
beiag driren " with hound and norn " to where the 
hunten were etationed with guna (formerly bows and 
.arrows), and who dealt havoc among their numbers. 
The deer moved forwards in dose array, guided by a 
leader, and often in despair broke through the drcle of 
their ibea, and made tEieir esoape. We may ima^ne 
the danger resulting from the rush of perhaps a thou^nd 
deer detennined to break through the line of their as- 
sailants. 

The spirited" description of a similar scene in Sir W. 
Scott's novel of 'Waverley' is lamiliar to all. This 
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mode of driving the deer is now never practised, at least 
on the great scale. The present plan, that of deer« 
stalking, is to proceed cautiously witnin due distance of 
the herd, and, being concealed, to bring them down 
with the rifle : when wounded and brought to bay, the 
stag often rushes on his assailant, whose life is in im- 
minent danger. The red-deer is too well known to 
require a detailed description. He swims vigorously, 
ana will cross lakes, and pass from islet jto islet at con- 
siderable distances apart. (Fig. 74.) 

The Wapiti {Cenms toapitiy Mitchell). 

C. gtrongyhceroSf Schreber; C. Canadensis^ Briss.; 
American £lk, Bewick; Waskeesews of Hutchins; 
Wawaskeesho, Awaskees, and Moostosh of the, Cree 
Indians. The wapiti has been confounded with the 
elk, this name being given to it in Lewis and Clark's 
Voyages. It is the red-deer of the Hudson's Bay 
traaers. This American representative of our European 
4tag difiers from the latter, in being much larger and 
more powerfiil, and also of a darker colour ; his form is 
more heavy, and the limbs more robust ; the neck is of 
vast thickness and strength. (Fig. 76.) 

The wapiti does not extend its range higher north 
than the nfty-seventh parallel of north latitude, nor is 
it found to the eastward of a line drawn from the north 
end of Lake Winnipeg in 103^ W. lonff^ i^nd fix)m 
thence till it strikes the Elk River in lll^" W. long. 

It is common among the dumps of wood that skirt 
the plains of the Saskatchewan, where it lives in snudl 
heros of six or seven individuals. They feed, sa^ Dr. 
Richardson, on grass, on the youne shoots of willows 
and poplars, and are very fond of the hips of the Hosa 
blanaa, which forms much of the underwood of the 
districts which they frequent Their voice is a shrill 
whistling, qtuvering noise, nothing resembling the '* bell" 
of our stag. Heame considers the wapiti as more stupid 
than any other spedes of the deer tribe. 

The horns or this species (Fig. 72) attain to a vast 



nw md wm^t (fl&^tbree or fifty^otir pomdi the p^, 
Mtd «i« nmst fomudftble weapons: nor ii the mate 
thus mimed to be approached without caittioa; hk 
temper being nooiu ami iraicible, and his strength pio- 
digiMB. A few 7«an Noce, one of the male wapitu in 
the gardens af the Zooloraetl Society, Loodmi, m a fit 
«f Mge drare his bKiw-«ntUr* into the body of a female 
of the same ipetliM, lifted her up, and thi«« her down 
dead. 

The male wspiti st&ode upwards of four feet and a 
half at the Aoulders. The geaeral colour ia yellowish 
brown, H Mack matk extending irom the angle of the 
tnouUi along the lower jaw ; uie tail is short and eo- 
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circled (bb in the red-deer and others of this section) hy 
a pale yellowish haupch-mark. 

5. RlTSA. 

This group consists of deer peculiar to India, several 
species being large and formidable. The horns are 
rugged and cylindrical, with a large sharp brow-antler, 
but no bez-antler, the beam bifurcating at the top into 
a sharp anterior and posterior snag : the muzzle is broad 
and naked, the suborbital sinuses are deep and large, 
and the miales possess canine teeth; a mane of long 
coarse hairs runs down the neck. Of six or seven 
species belonging to this section, we may notice the 
Sambur. 

The Sambub {Cervus kippelaphus). 

Several specimens of this deer are in the gardens of 
the Zoological Society, London ; and the males when 
armed wim their antlers are noted for their vicious 
temper. In size the male sambur exceeds our common 
stag, but is inferior to the huge and heavy wapiti ; and- 
if less powerful, is more active and alert. The hair is 
close, harsh, and of a dusky or grayish brown ; a band 
of black surrounds the muzzle, but the edges of the 
upper lip and the tip of the under are white ; the hairs 
or the throat are long and bristiy, formine a full fringe ; 
a mane of similar hair runs alon^ the ba& of the neck : 
the crupper-mark round the tail is very circumscribed^ 
and yellowish: (Fig. 76.) The sambur is found in the 
Ghafits of the Deccan, in £Landeish, and the lower hills 
of Nepftl. It occurs also in other districts of India. 
In common with the rest of- the Rusa tribe it is fond of 
the water, and resides in wooded situations. 

Another species of this section is the Cervu8 Aris^ 
toieKSf Cuvier, a native of Bengal and the low hills o^ 
Nepld. It is termed elk by the British sportsman, and 
is said to be extremely powerful and vicious. Mr. 
Hodgson notices a blade deer in the Nepftl hills belong- 
ing to the Rusa tribe, but undescribed. (' Zool. Pro- 
ceeds.' 1834, p. 99.) 



Of the olher species to be referred to thU groap, and 
described bj various authora, we may mention the 
Cerma a/vimu, Cuvier, found in Sumatra and the lower 
hills of Neplll ; the C. micolor, Smith, a native of the 
dense forests of Ceylon ; the C. Peronii, CavieT ; and 
the C. Mariamut, Quay and Gaimard — the fonner a 
native of Timor, the latter of the Marianne Islands, or 
Ladrones. 

Mr. Hodgson observes that a new species of deer, to 
which he has «iven the name of C bohrainja, serves, 
with C. tBoUichuy to connect the Elaphine and Rusao 
eTDU[is.' Fig. 77 'represents the skull of the sambui^ 



The charactere of this Bcction differ bat little from 
tkaee of Rum ; the honis have a brow-antler, and bU 
furcate at the top ; the iuborbital linusea are moderate, 
and the mates are destitute of canines. It is, however, 
in «ize, contour, and disposition that the greatest contraat 
exists between the Axiue and Rumq gronpa. In the 
Aline group the limbs are delicate, the general form ii 
more mcenil than robuet, and Done in size much exceed 

r fallow-deer, to which the ctanmon axis espe<aallf 

epting as respect* the antlers) bears a near re- 

" ; the females, indeed, of both species being, 



(excepting 
wmblaDce 



kail of Busbni'Dnr. 



pbjRognomy is gentle, jet animated, and agrees with 
the dispwtion. In captirit/ these deer are quiet and 
biolftnsive. 

Tqi Aiis-Dbeb (Cemu axii, Eral.)- 

The spotted axu is, periiaps, the best known of all 

the Indian deer : it thrives well not only in oar meiuh 



;erie«, bat erat m pwki, and breeds in our cliniate. It 
■ vei7 abmdaBt on the banki of the Guifes md ia 
BencRU. w well m b the larger Uhuds of the Indiui 
wo, irfaere it lives in herds, the luxuriant ye^ 



Bhipelago, irfae 
on of Vie nm 



le hmriea (its feTOuiite localitie*) ■ 

abundtnoe of food. The general colour of this specia 
ii fawn-yeltow, a black stripe nnminfr down the e^ob 
of the back : the aides are beaiitifiitiy and reKulatlj 
spotted with white ; a row forming aa umoet contuiiious 
line passes along each side of the belly. (Fig. 76.) 

The Hog-deer(C.;x>rciinu)isBnothern)eeiea bdm^ 
ing to tiib sectioti : it is lower on the liniM and stouter 
in the body than the spotted ezis : its o^our is j^low- 
islwgny, ^totted alightiy on the back and flanks. 
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A new species from the Granges is described by Mr. 
Ofifilby in the < Zool. Proceeds/ 1831, p. 136, under the 
title of C. Nudipalpebra, A specimen exists in the 
museum of the Zoological Society. 

7. Capbbolus. — Thb Ross. 

The roes or roebucks are distinguished by the follow- 
ing characters : — The horns are small, cylindrical, and 
rugged; and when fully developed are divided above 
into three snags, of which the largest is seated 
anteriorly. The muzzle is naked, and there are neither 
canines nor suborbital sinuses. The tail is extremely 
short, the body compact, the limbs slender but vigorous. 

Ths Common Roebuck (Gervttf capreohu), 

Thb species is the Caprea, Ckmreolus dorcas, of 
Gesner ; Capreolus of Ray and of Sibbald ; Cmms 
capreolus of Linnaeus; Cenms mmmuSf of Klein; 
Iwrch (male^, lyrcheli (female), of the ancient British ; 
Le Chevreuil of the French ; Capriolo of the Italians ; 
Zorlito, Cabronzillo montes, of the Spanish; Cabra 
montes of the Portuguese ; Rehbock (male), Rehgees, 
of the Germans; Radiur, Rabock, of the Sw^es; 
Raaedijr, Raaebuk, of the Danes. 

The roebudc was formerly common throaflrhout the 
whole of our island, but is now almost exclusively con- 
fmed to the wooded hills of Scotland north of tiie Forth. 
South of that river it is very rare, one or two wild parks 
only possessing a few; but in the rugeed woods of 
Westmorland and Cumberland it is tolerably abundant. 
It is widely spread throughout the temperate latitudes 
of continental Europe, wherever extensive forests and 
wild uncultivated districts covered with brushwood afibrd 
it an asylum. 

The roebuck is the least, and one of the most active 
and beautiiul, of our European deer; wild, shy, and 
cautious, it does not herd in troops, but lives singly, or 
'n small companies consisting of the male, female, and 



TBI COMMON BOBBVOK. 



jfoung; the latter being generell; two, Bomatimes three, 
iQ Dumber. These remain for eight or nine months with 
their parents, which continue attached for life. The 
roe is more cunning than the Btag, and when bunted 
will endeavour, by varioua subtle artifices, to elude iU 
pursuers. It will wind and double on its track, then 
take bounds of surpriBiug extent, and lie dose amonset 
the herbage of its covert till the dws, havii^ lost me 
(cent, pass off to a distance. The fle^ of this aniinal 



The roe stands about two feet three inchet in beight 
at the shoulder. In the winter the hair on the body is 
long, the lower port of eocb hair is ash-coloured ; there 
U a naiTOW bar of black near the end, and the tip U 
yellow. On the lace the bair ia black, tipped with 
jdlow. The ears are long, of a pale yellow on the in- 
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side, and covered with long hair. In summer the coat 
is short and smooth, and of a bright reddish colour. The 
t chest, belly, legs, and inside of the thighs, are yellowish 
white ; the rump is pure white ; and the tail very short. 
On the outside of the hind-leg, below the jomt^ is a 
tuft of long hah-. (Fig. 79.) 

A specimen of the roe of Tartary (C. pygargus, 
Pallas), the tailless roe of Pennant, once fell under our 
notice. In size it equals the fallow-deer ; it inhabits 
the mountain districts of Hyrcania and otiber parts of 
Northern Siberia, and also the snowy range of Central 
Asia. 

8. Mazama, oe Amsbican Fallow-Desb. 

The elegant deer composing this section are all con- 
fined to the American continent. The horns are rough, 
with a cylindrical stem, and slightly compressed branches, 
which have a tendency to form arches or segments of a 
circle. Of these an anterior branch projects somewhat 
forwards ; the stem sweeps outwards, curving inwards 
and forwards at its extremity, which divides into two or 
three branches. There, are no canines. The suborbital 
sinuses are small, and appear like a fold of the skin. 
The ears are long and open ; the tail is Ion?, and in- 
clining to be* bushy ; the muzzle is naked. The spedet 
belonging to this section are numerous. The Virginian 
deer is the best known. This beautiful species is spread 
very extensively, ranging from Canada to Cayenne : it 
tenants the woods in small herds, and its chase is every- 
where followed with ardour, so that in a few years the 
rifle will exterminate it in many districts where it is 
still common. The three modes of <* Still-hunting," 
"Fire-light hunting,'* and "Driving," are amusmely 
described by Audubon in the first vd. of his * Omitilio* 
logical Biography.' 

In the museum of the Zoological Society, London, 
there is a fine specimen of the black-tailed deer (Cervui 
macrotiSj Say), which inhabits the plains of the Mis- 
souri, Saskatchewan, and Columbia ; it is numerous ia 
tiie Quamash Flats which border the Rooskookee river. 
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If is remarkaUe for the siie of its oars, and the lei^;th 
and fidness of the tnl, which is white with a tinge of 
brown, and lai^ly tipped with Uack. The general* 
colour is brownish gray* It exceeds the Virginian deer ; 
its height at the shoulders being two feet six inches. 

The Cervua leucunis is another allied species, which, 
from its size, form, and habits, has obtained the name of 
roebuck from the Scottish Highlanden emoloyed by the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and Uiat of CncTreuil from 
the French Canadians. It is common in the districts 
adjoining the rirer C<^ombia, and especially the fertile 
prairies of the Cowalidske and Multnomah rivers. The 
young are spotted until the middle of the first winter, 
when they assume the uniform colour of the adults. 

Azara describes two species belonging to this section, 
under the terms Gowooupoooou (Gsrvus pahtdosus^ 
Desm.) and Gouazouti (C. campestris. F. Cut.), both 
natives of Paraguay. 

The gouazoati (Or guazuti, Cermu canwestris) in- 
habits the open Pampas, where it is more tnan a match 
for a horse in speed. It stands about two feet six inches 
in height at tne shoulder. The hair is rough, dose, 
and of a reddish bay, the space round the eyes and the 
under parts of the head and body being white ^ the hairs 
of the back are of a leaden gray colour at the base, the 
tips only being red. The fawns are spotted with white. 
A most powenul and disgusting odour of garlic proceeds 
from the males, especially when their horns aro in per- 
fection : this odour is not lost in the preserved skin, as 
we can personally testifiy. '< Frequently," says Mf*. 
Darwin, ** when pasdng at the distance of half a mile to 
the leeward of a herd, I have perceived the whole air 
tainted with the effluvium." *< This deer," says the 
same clever author, '* is exceedingly abundant through- 
out the countries bordering on the Plata. It is found in 
northern Patagonia as far south as the Rio Negro (41^ 
N. lat.), but farther southward none were seen by the 
officers employed in surveying the coast. It appears to 
prefer a hilly country. I saw many small herds, om- 
tainiag from five to seven animals each, near the Sierr 
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Ventana, and among the hills north of Maldcmado. If 
a person crawling dose along the ground advances 
towards a herd, Uie deer, frequently out of curioaitfy 
approach to reconnoitre him. I have hy this means 
killed from one spot three out of the same herd. Though 
so tame and inquisitive, yet when approached on horse- 
back they are exceedingly wary. In this country nobody 
goes on toot, and the deer knows man as its enemy only 
when he is mounted and armed with the bolas. At 
fiahia Blanca, a recent establishment in northern Pata- 
gonia, I was surprised to find how little the deer cared 
for the noise of a gun : one day I fired ten times from 
within eighty yards at one animal, and it was much more 
startled at the ball cutting up the ground than at the 
report of my rifle. My powder being exhausted, I was 
obliged (to my shame as a sportsman be it spoken) to 
get up and halloo till the deer ran away." 

9. SUBULO. 

The Gnazus, or Brockets, as thejr are termed, are dis- 
tinguished by the simplicity of their horns, which con- 
sist of a single slender stem without snags ; the suborbital 
sinuses are small ; the nose is pointed, and the naked 
muzzle small, extending at the side of the nostrils into a 
glandular spot. . The species of this section are small 
and delicately formed ; they inhabit the swampy woods 
of South America, in small families consisting of eight or 
ten females, in company with a single male ; from which 
circumstance arose the mistaken idea that this part of the 
glohe possessed deer entirely destitute of horns, while 
their simple form in the few males seen (for the 
females are far more numerous) led to the supposition 
that these were young animals with their first or brocket 
horns. Hence the term Brocket, adopted as the 
descriptive appellation of the ffroup. In the museum 
of the Zoological Society, London, is a specimen of the 
female of a deer which most probably oelongs to the 

-^9ent section. It is described in the * Proceeds.' for 
. p. 27, as the Cenms humilis, Benn. : it is about 



ifbot andahalfin height at the shoulders, and ofanifon; 
colour, the fore parts havins a blackinh tinge. 1'he body 
is stout ; the limbs short ; the face broad , Mr. Bennett, 
by whom this species was chatacteriied, " was informed 
by Captdr P. P. Kinp, R.N., that a second skin of the 
eame speciea had been brought tn England by him ; that 
the young was spotted with yellow, and had a yellow 
stripe on each tide of the back ; and that the animal wan 
plentiful at Ooncepcion, and found even as far south as 
the archipelago of Cbiloe, tivinc, he believed, in small 
herds." Until the horns of the male be known, this 
species stands only provisionally where we have placed it. 
The other known species of this section are the Guaiu- 
pila ^Cervas rvfus, F. Cuv.), the Guazu-bira (Certws 
naaorivagiu, F. Cuv.), and the Ap«ra Brocket (Cennu 
mapUdcondi, H. Smith). 
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Thb Guazu'Pita (Cerpus rufw). 

The Guazu-pita is somewhat larger than a roebuck : 
its general colour is rufous, with a dvakj tint on the face 
and legs ; the lips and chin being white. (Fig. 80.) 
Azara states that the proportion of males to females in 
this species is one to ten ; and that the fawns are spotted 
with white. It frequents dense forests, in which it 
remains concealed during the day, but at night or during 
the dusk of the evening it ventures into the open lands 
bordering the woods, and often invades the cultivated 
fields or gardens of the natives, for the sake of obtaining 
French-l^ans, which are a favourite food. Although 
not destitute of activity, it is soon exhausted, and easily 
taken, either by dc^s or by means of the lasso. 

Thx Guazu-biba (Cervus nemorivagus) 

is smaller and more delicately formed than the preceding 
species, which, however, it resembles in general habits 
and manners, inhabiting also the low moist woods of 
South America. The colour of this littie deer is dusky 
gray, passing into white on the under pjarts. (Fig. 81.} 
The Cemis simpKcicornis is a native of Brazil : its 
colour is rich fulvous, with a dusky ring round the orbits 
and a spot of the same tint at the angle of the mouth. 

10. Sttlocbbos, ob thb Muktjaks. 

The species of this section are natives of India and the 
Indian islands, and there is something so peculiar in 
their physiognomy and appearance, that a glance serves 
to discriminate between tnem and all others of the deer 
tribe. Setting aside the horns, with which the males 
only are furnished, tiiey remind one strongly of the 
musk-deer, or chevrotains, thoueh of larger stature. 
The body, as in the musk-deer, is rounded ; the bead 
triangular, and tapering to a fine muzzle ; their limbs 
slender and delicately turned, and their tongue long and 
flexible. The males, moreover, have long canines iu 
the upper jaw, which protrude beyond the lips. In 



nwnnen they are timid aad Keotle, bat are vaaij do- 
mesticated. Bod MOii become ^miliar. 

One renuu-kable character in tlie mnntjalu coontts in 
the form of the homi, and the tnanner in which thef 
rise from the forehead, aupported on lon^ ilender pedun- 
ciet covered with (kin, and turned obliquely outwvdi, 
with a tuft of hur aiong' their anterior aspect, becomiog 
verv full round the burr of the horn ; the hwr on the 
back part and ndes of these peduncles ia close. These 
auppcrts for the sniall hams do not rise abruptly, but 
are continued frofn two promiaent ridges beginiung 
below the angle of each eye, running obliquely upwsrds, 
diverging as they proceed, and constituting an abrupt 
outline to the flat triangular forehead. (See Fig. 82, 
the skull of the Muntjak.) These ridges are covered 



with the Bktn of (he forehead, which, for the space of 
Dearly an inch ud tho inner side of each rid^, parallel 
to the eje», fonna a oarrow nalced fold, or kind of sinus, 
capable of being opened or clraed at pleasure, and 
evidently of a glandular nature. When closed these 
siDUBe» are hidden \n the hair. The horns scarcely, if 
at all, exceed the peduncles in length ; thev are pointed, 
converge at their points, and hare a email rudimentary 
snas at their base anteriorly. The suiwrbilal sinuses 
are large and deep, tbe muzzle is small and naked, the 
eyea are large and animated, the ears large end open. 



The first horns obtained are simple, and it is said that 
there is only one renewal, the second pair being per- 
manent (a doubtful circumstance). As the females want 
horns, the peduncles and their continuation as ridges 
down the forehead are absent, but a tuft of hair indicates 
their situation. 

ebutim. 



which two at lewt are doubtAil. The most rmnilitr ei- 
ainpte of the proup it the muntjak of Java anti Sumatra, 
the kidaagr or Horefield. 

ThM KniAHO, OB CoHHOH Mdbtjik 

(Ctnms mun^'ai). 
Thii DKMt elegant and beautiful oniniBl equals a roe- 
buck in Aza. According to Dr. HoisGcld, its favourite 
timiDta in Java are bills covered ivith brushwood, and 
elevated gronndB adjacent to wild forests, or shrubby 
districts between the latter and ihc cultirated gjounds. 
Its voice is so like the barking of a dog as to deceive the 
ears of persons not familiar to the sound. The food of 
this species consists principallj of the Saceharum tpt- 
catttm, the Phyllantnui enMiea, and other malvaceous 
plants abundant in the hill; districts. The muntjak is 
e^erlj hunted, both for the sake of its flesh, which is 
excellent, and for the sport which the chace ailbrds. Ita 
Sight is very rapid, but it generally makes a circle, 
returning to the spot whence it started. When 



with severe efibct. It is often taken ir 

times by riding it down on horseback, and striking it 

with a sword. This mode is highly dangeraos, but is 

followed nevertheless with the utmost enthusiasm by 

daring fauntera mounted on the naked back of horses 

trained to the chace, which is conducted with frantic im- 

petuosilT. 

Dr. Uorsfield states that " the mnntjik selects for ib 
retreat certain districts, to which it forms a peculiar at- 
tachment, and which it never voluntarily deserts. Many 
of these are known as the favourite resort of our animal 
for several generations. They consist of moderately 
elevated grounds, dtverufied by ridges and valleys, 
tending towards the acclivities of the more considerable 
mountiuns, or approaching the confines of extensive 
forests. Such districts are by no means uncommon in 
Java: they are covered with long gnus, and shruba 
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and trees of moderate size, prowisg in groups or small 
thickets, and they generally mterrene between cultivated 
tracts and the deep forests. Their vegetation is peculiarly 
adapted to afford to our animal a very abundant supply 
of nourishment ; their surface is covered with iong grass, 
Saecharum spicatum^ well known to persons who have 
visited the interior of Java by the name of AUang-AUang, 
and the sroves and thickets abound with Php^anfhut 
€mbiieaf lann, ; these two plants constitute its prinr 
cipal food. They also produce many species of HibUcm^ 
Ufewia^ Urena^ and other .malvaceous plants, all which 
.are greedily eaten by the Iddang. At>out the middle 
of tSe dry season, in tiie Javanese winter, just before 
the foliage is renewed, the shrubs and herbaceous plants 
covering the plains and small woods are, according to tin 
old and universal custom in Java, set on fire ; and thus 
these tracts are prepared for a new vegetation, which 
appears shortly uefore the annual rains, in a period that 
may be compared with an European spring. After the 
lapse of a few weeks, the grouna and shrubs are covered 
yi\%\i fresh verdure, and a most abundant supply of food 
is ready for the kidang. These districts, bein^ in most 
cases sparingly supplied with water, do not invite an eiL- 
tensive population ; the kidang is not molested by a few 
solitary namlets, but the leaves of the Cknvchndus ba^ 
tataSy and of many leguminous and cucurbitaceous plants, 
.which always surround the dwellings of the natives, 
afford it an occasional repast. Many of these hamlets 
might be enumerated, which would afford a pleasant 
recollection to those persons who have visited the native 
courts or the eastern capitals. . Jebres, Kayu-urib, and 
JPring-ombo near Surakarta, and Kali-wu^ffu near Sama- 
ran|^, are among the most favourite. The native in- 
habitants of the hamlets dispersed through the districts 
in which the kidang is found do not possess means to 
undertake the chace ; . but it affords amusement both to 
Europeans and natives of rank, who engage in it in difl^ 
ent modes with great ardour. The Gterma mm^ak has 
a strong scent, and is easihr tracked by dogs. When 
pursued, it does not go off; like the stag, in any acci- 
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dental direethm : its ffigfat indeed it rwy swift «t fint, 
but it won relaxes, and, taking a circular courBe, returns 
to the spot from which it was started. . The natires, ao- 
^naintea with the character of our animal, describe it as 
possessing a great portion of craftiness, combined with 
tnuch indolence. After seTcral circular returns, if the 

Sirsuit be continued, the kidang thrusts it head into a 
icket, and in this situation remains fixed and motion- 
less, as in a place of seouribr, and regardless of the ap* 
S roach of the sportsmen. If it remains unobserved, it 
\ still unwilling to quit its haunts; and experienced 
hunters, acquainted with its natnnd €Us|Msiti<», after an 
unsuccessful pursuit, return the following day, and in 
manj cases nnd the kidang near the same spot. The 
chace of the kidang, by means of doj;s, afibrds occasioaally 
a favourite amusement to the natives of rank in, Java. 
Many of these, especially in the more distant provinces, 
keep large pedes for this mpose, which are rmilarly 
trained. The dogs, vulgarly lienominated pariahs, are 
the indigenous brm of &e isbnd, in a state of imperfect 
domestication : there are several varieties ; one of these 
greatly resembles the Sumatran dog, of which a descrip^ 
tion, accompanied by a figure, is giyen by Genend 
Hanlwicke, in the 13th volume of the Transactions of 
^e Linnsean Society. The body is lank, and the earg 
erect : they are ferocious in their dbposition, and rarely 
show any attachment to their masters. The natives of 
Java, like other Mahommedans, entertain prejudices 
rnifavourable to dogs : they rarely treat them with kind- 
ness, or aHow them to approach their persons; and it is 
only in extraordinary instances, or when they contribute 
to their amusement, that they feed or care for them ; 
generally they are ill-treated, and left to provide for 
themselves, so that their fiimishing condition is disgusting 
to Europeans. Many of these dogs are extremely ardent 
and courageous in the pursuit of the kidang : when the 
chace commene^ they are led with a line by an attend- 
ant to the 8po1#the peculiar exhalations soon discover 
the kidang; the dogs are disriiarged, and commence 
the pursuit with great ardour, wlule the sportsman fol- 
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lows more deliberately, and generally finds the dogs at 
bay with the kidang. The male animal possesses a great 
share of courage, and with its tusks makes a most vigorous 
defence : many dogs are wounded in the attack. . The 
sportsmen uniformly are provided, with remedies and ap- 
plications, and by a simple suture attempt to unite those 
wounds which are not immediately fatal. In this ope- 
ration thev frequently succeed, and preserve their most 
valuable dogs ; but in many cases the kidang makes 
fatal lacerations in the neck and breast, or lays open the 
abdomen. But although possessed of great coun^, the 
life of the kidang is not tenacious, and the sportsman, on 
arriving at the spot, generally despatches it with small 
shot. The natives of the most distant districts are in 
the habit of bringing their best dogs to the capitals, on 
occasion of their half-yearly attendance, to perform the 
feudal services to the sovereigns, when their sports afibrd 
an occasional amusement to the European inhabitants. 
Other modes of chace are also employed by the natives 
of rank. One in particular is common in the western 
parts of the island : a district is surrounded by a line of 
nunters, and the kidang is driven in towards a central 
spot : forty or fifty animals are in this manner often ob- 
tained at a single pursuit. Many of the hunters are 
mounted, and the horses are trained to the chace. The 
sportsman endeavours to overtake the animal, and to 
kill it by a stroke with a sword. The inhabitants of 
Pugar and Blambangan, two provinces at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Java, possessing a small population, but 
aboundmg in ezt^isive plains and acclivities, which 
afibrd an ample range and abundant pasture to the kidang, 
are particularly skilled in this sport. The best horses 
are trained for it: the sportsman, without a saddle, 
mounts on the naked back, and carries on the pursuit 
with a frantic impetuosity, at the risk of his limos and 
neck. During my visit to these districts, I was fre- 
ouently entertained by ased natives with narratives of 
tneir favourite sport, and of the dan^Brs and accidents 
they had encountered on many occasions ; but these had 
not diminished their ardour for this amusement. The 



emplojed to take tho kidang ; a long rope of rattui u 
tuspeoded, at a proper bdgfat above the groood, between 
two trees ; otunerotu dooms, of the Mune naterial, hug 
from this, in a close and omtiiuied leiiei, and tbeUdang, 
driven towards it, puraued bjr dogs and blinded bj tear, 
docs not perc^ve tbe slender rattan, and, thmiting bii 
head mto a noose, ii strangled on the spot. The kidang 
has other enemies and pursucn bendes man : the tiger 
and leopard also approach its retreat, and manj are an- 
nuallj destrojed by them. But in a mild climate a 
constant and regular Bupplf of food abounds, and no 
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nreat vam^n or decrease is' observed in their number. 
The kidang is impatient of confinement, and is not fitted 
for the same degree of domestication as the stae. It is 
however occasionally foand in the enclosures of natives 
atidEaropeans, but requires a considerable range to Jive 
Gomfertabiy : it is deanly in its habits, and delicate in 
its choice of food. The flesh afibrds an excellent venison, 
which is ofben found on the tables of Europeans. The 
natives eat the males, and always present them in a con- 
spioaons plaee in dieir feasts; but in consequence of 
some peculiarities in the habits of the females, tney have 
an aversion to them as food." 

The general colour of this spedes is bright reddish 
brown, the under parts being white. (Fig. 83.) 

Colonel Sykes observed a species of muntjak in the 
Ghauts of the Deccan, which he states to be never seen 
on the plains. It is termed Baiker by the Mahrattas. Mr. 
Hodgson notices a species called Katwa, proper to the 
central region of Nepftl, but occasionally occurring in 
the lower valleys of £lachar. A^apecies from China is 
described by Mr. Ogilbj under the title of CervuM 

HOLLOW-HORNED RUMINANTS. 
1. Aktblopes. 

The word antelope (aniikpe), now so generally ysed, 
is of very uncertain origin. It appears first to have been 
adopted as the designation of a species, but was subse- 
quently given by Pallas as the title of a genus. The 
first occurrence of the word ArBoXoif is in the ' Hexa- 
meron ' of Eustathius (fourth oentutr), as the name of 
an apparently fabulous animal. Bochart supposes it to 
be derived from the Coptic Panthalojps, whicn signifies 
the unicorn ; but it may be derived from Uie Greek 
ApOoSf a flower,' and O^, the eye, or o«to>/uu, to see, in 
allusion to the brightness and beauty of the full beaming 
eyes which are so remarkable in most of these animals, 
and which have often rendered the gazelle the theme 
of the Persian and Arabian poets. The name of the 



gazelle, dorcat, from ifim, or iipusftot, to tee, wu a 
common name forwomenunong the Greekiand Romans. 
It u interestiiig to trace the acquaintance which the 
ancienta bad with objects of natural history, as demon' 
atrated bjr their drawings or sculptured repreientations ; 
nor U the eiaminalioii of them unimportanl; (hej often 
supply us with a hint as to the ancient geographical dii< 
tribution of animals, or as to facta connected with their 
historjr, and prove that man; hundred years past the 
■pedes eiisted with the same fonns and characters as at 
the preaent time. It is Ehereforo not out of place to draw 
our readen' attention to some figures in outline from the 
Egyptian aculpturet. Fig. 84 repreaeats a gazelle caught 




bv the noote or lasso, an instrument used bj the ancient 
£g7ptiaiM and b; the modem Gaaclioa of South America. 
Fig. 85 : a, Ibei ; b.Aatdopt laianyx ; c, Gazell* ; d, 
a tpeciea of Stag. Fig^. 8S : a, Antelope ; b, Goat ; e, 
Aowfador Kebedi (Omi TVajrdiTfAus, Detm.), fiiund in 
the nMuntoinE along the Nile, and on the northam coast 
of Afiica. 

The sectifm or bmily to which the title of Antelope 
(Antiicpe) ia ottlinarilj given embrace*, it must be con- 
»Med, a aotaewbat ill-asaorted assemblage, requiring to 
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85.— Animala ftom %yptUn Scnlptaras. 




86.— Animals ftom Egyptian Sculptorai. 

be distributed into several distinct genera. The fkct is 
tliat every hollow-homed ruminant, which is neither one 
of the sheep, goats, nor oxen, has been assigned to tiie 
antelopes, and hence the diversities of form and habits 
which we see among the members of this extensive 
group. Mr. Ogilby (* Zool. Proceeds./ 1836, p. 182) 
makes the remark, that ** the genus Antelope has become 
a kind of zoological refuge for the destitute, and forms 
an incongruous asaembls^e of all the hollow-homed 
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ruminants, which the mere shape of the horns excluded 
from the genera Bos^ Chis, and Capra ; thus it has come 
to contain nearly four times as many species as all the 
rest of the hollow-homed ruminants together. So 
diversified are its forms, and so incongruous its 
materials, that it presents not a single character which 
will either apply to all its species, or suffice to dif- 
ferentiate it irom conterminous genera." 

In analyzing and re-arranging the antelopes, Mr. 
Ogilby draws his characters from the horns, the form of 
the upper lip, whether modified for grazing or browsing, 
the existence of lachrymal sinuses, inguinal sacs, and in- 
terdig^tal pores, and tne number of the teats in the female. 
With respect to interdigital pores, he observes that their 
existence or non-existence is an important point, as their 
use appears to be to lubricate the hoofs by a fluid secre- 
tion : nence are they connected with the geographical 
distribution of tlie species, confining them to the rich 
savannah or the moist forest, or enabling them to roam 
over the arid mountain, the parched Mbroo, and the 
burning desert. Among the antelopes, then, there are, 
on the one hand, species allied to the goats and sheep ; 
on the other, to the oxen ; and as widely difiering in 
form and appearance from the gazelle or the Indian ante- 
lope as does the wild bull or the ibex. 

But we must not forget, nor do we forget, that our 
object is not to enter into the minutiae of scientific dis- 
quisitions, fit only for the pages of works devoted to the 
more abstruse departments of Zoology. Were we to 
follow our feelings, we should cx)>atiate on this part of 
the subject more perhaps to our own gratification than 
that of our reader : we shall therefore forbear ; and, 
allowing the family termed Antelope to remain as it 
does, we shall merely divide it for the sake of perspi- 
cuity into four subdivisions, namely : — True Antelopes, 
Bush Antelopes, Capriform Antelopes, and Boviform 
Antelopes. 

The antelopes difi'er essentially from the deer in the 
structure of the horns. In the deer the horns, or more 
properly antlers, are deciduous ; but in the antelopes, 

YOU. V. & VI. I 
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and the same observation applies to the goat and ox, 
tiiese oi:gans consist of a norny sheath, investing a 
conical support of bone ; their increase is gradual^ and 
they are not yearly shed and renewed. The bony cen- 
tral support, or core, is a process irooi the frontal bone : 
in most antelopes it is solid« or nearly so ; it commences 
small at first, and assumes various directions in the 
various species. One antelope has four horns. The 
horny sheath consists of fibres analogous to those of 
whalebone, or rather hair, running longitudinally or 
spirally, and agglutinated into one uniform mass. If 
this sheath be stripped from its bony core, the latter 
will be found covered by a highly vascular periosteum, 
from which the fibres in question are secreted. They 
are formed in rejrular succession as the boue grows, so 
that the horn which covered the whole process or core 
in the young animal will in due time be thrown to its 
summit. The outermost layer was once in contact with 
the core, but was gradually pushed outwards and up- 
wards. In sowe groups of antelopes both sexes are 
furnished with horns, in others only the male : and it is dif- 
ficult in many cases to discriminate between the hornless 
females of one of the antelope and of one of the deer 
tribe. It is chiefly to the warmer latitudes that the 
antelopes are confined, and Africa may be regarded as 
their great nursery ; many, however, are Asiatic ; the 
Saiga and the Chamois are natives of Europe ; the 
Prongbucic and a closely-allied species (if they can be 
called antelopes) are natives of America. 

Tbub Aktbix>pb8 {GazeUa, Ogilby). 

Horns in both sexes ; lachrymal sinuses distinct and 
moveable. Interdigital pits and inguinal pores large. 
Female with two teats. Horns fyrate. 

The Ariel Gazelle (Antilope Aratnca). 

This beautiful species inhabits Arabia and Syria, where 
it is seen in large herds (Fig. 87), bounding over the 
desert with amazing fleetness. Its eyes are peculiarly 
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large, dark, and lustrous, and have supplied a simile to 
the Ori«aliil pocu and oratoni ; indeed, to say of a woman 
" Bhe has tiiC eyes ol' a gazelle," is a most fluttering com- 
■nendation. T&e Ariel antelope is an oWect of the cliace 
in Arabia, as it was among ibe ancient E^yiitiuns, wliuse 
delineations of it are abundant, lis flesLi ii said tu be 
excellent. So evi'tft are these animals, tbat the grey- 
hound unaided cannot overtake tbem ; the iitluin, there- 
fore, is brought inio service. The hunisotan advances 
as near as possible to llie herd, the dogs are then slipped, 
and the lalcon thrown otf ; the individual which the doga 
have singled is attacked by the falcon, wliich is tnuned 
to strike at the head and eyes, so as to confuse the game, 
and check its speed, thereby enabling the dogs to come 
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up to it. It is a common practice to shoot the gazelle. 
Burrkhardt ioforms us that on the eastern frontier ot 
Syria are several places allotted for the hunting of this 
animal, or rather for its enti-apment and destruction. An 
open space on the plain, about one mile and a half square, 
is enclosed on three sides by a wall of loose stones, too 
high lor the gazelle to leap over. Claps are left in dif- 
ferent parts of the wall, and at each gaps deep ditch is 
<unk on the outside. The inclosure is wtuated near Nme 



rivulet or spring to which [he gazelles resort in suDinier. 
When the sport ii to begin, many peasants assemble and 
watch till ibey see a herd of gazelles advancing rrom a 
distance towards the enclosure, into which the/ drive 
them. The gazelles, frig^leoed bj the ifaouta ot the 



ueople and the dischai^ of the fire-arms, eodeavour ti 
leap over the wall, but can only e&ct this at the gaps, 
where they fall into the ditch outside and are easily taken, 
someumes by hundreds. The chief of the herd always 
leaps first, and the others follow him one by one. The 
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pazelles thus captured are immediately killed, and their 
nesh sold to the Arabs and neighbouring Fellahs. Ot 
the skin a kind of parchment is made, and used to cover 
the amall drum with which the Syrians accompany some 
musical Instruments or the voice. When taken young, 
wild and litnid as the gazelle ia, it is readily tamed, and 
becomes familiar and quite at ease. (Fig. 68.) Tame 
icazelles are frequently Even at lai'ge in the tourtyards of 
houses in Syria, and tbclr bcuuiy, exquisite txm, and. 



playlbtnen render them ^reat favouritet. The Ariel 
gizelleis about one foot nine inches high at the shoulder; 
it* limbi are lender, but vigorous ; and all its actions 
■re liarht and spirited. (Fig. 89.) In full flitcbt it lays 
the ioim back almost on the shnulilcrs. and ecems to 
skim over the lerel pbun, almwt wtthuut touching it. 
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The g«neral colour above ia dark fawn or yellowish 
brown ; the under parts are white, divided from the 
(MWr of Ihe upper parts by a black or deep Lrowri band 
alonir tlie flanks ; tiie nose has a broud mark of dark 
brown, and on each aide uf the face a broad etripe of 
white passes from the honis over (he ejes to the noae. 
while a narrow stripe of lilack, from the inner angle at' 
the eye to the noae, separates the white streak from the 
fawii-eiiiniir o'' ili.> ihwks ; the knees are furnished with 
dark brusbet of hair. (Figs. 90 and 91.} 

A closely allied species, the Ahu or Iscyran {A. lub- 
gulturosa) is common in Persia and the country round 
Lake Baikal. Whether it be truly a distinct species or 
only a mere variety of the Xriel gazelle remains to be 
decided. It is hunted in Persia with greyhounds and 
falcons, which mutually assist each other. 
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themseWes with spirit and obstinacy, aniting in a close 
circle, with the females and fawns in the centre, and 
presenting their horns at all points to their enemies. 
This gazelle is die common prey of the lion and panther. 
(Figs. 92 and 93.) 

Another gazelle (perhaps a variety), called the Kcvel 
(A, KeveMay Pallas), resides in vast flocka on the open 
stony plains of Senegal. 

Tbb Blxssbok {AntUope Pygarga). 

Southern Africa is the native country of this fine ante- 
lope, which is also called Bontebok, or Painted Goat, by 
the Dutch colonists. It is superior in size to the stag of 
Europe, exceeding, when adult, three and a half feet in 
height at the shoulder. The horns are sixteen inches 
long, large, and regularly lyrated. 

The blessbok was once very common within the dis- 
tricts of the Cape Colony, where in some parts it still 
exists, but not in such multitudes as formerly, when it 
was said to cover the plains in troops of thousands. In 
the country beyond the colonial borders it is tolierably 
abundant. The blessbok is fleet and active ; and its 
markings are very ornamental* The colours of the head 
and body are most singularly disposed ; the whole animal 
appears as if it had been artificially painted with different 
shades, laid on in separate masses. The head and neck 
are of a brilliant brownish bay, so deep as to resemble 
the colour of arterial blood : this is particularly visible 
upon the cheeks and about the root of the horns, from 
the central point between which descends a narrow stripe 
of the purest white as far as the orbits, immediately 
above which it expands and covers the whole face and 
nose down to the muzzle, forming a broad mark, or, as it 
is called in horses, a blaze, and giving origin to the name 
of blessbok, or blazebuck, by which this species is known 
among the Cape colonists. The back is of a brownish 
bay, thickly overlud, or, as it were, glazed or japanned 
with dull purplish white, and there is a very broad pur- 
plish brown band on the flanks passing from the fore- arm 



tHtckwards, and extending obliquely over the outer &ce at 
the thighs. The breatt, belly, and interior of the fore-amu 
and thighs are white, and this colour also gbowi itaelf on 
the poaterior face q( the hipg and thighs, and pasiei in a 
imall crescent over the rear of tbe croup, forming a white 
disc around the tail, and giving origin to the specific 
name of Pygaiga, which bas been ratber arbitrarily be* 
stowed upon this animal, the reat Pygarga of the ancients 
being certainly a dift'erent species, and an inhabitant of 
Northern Africa. The tail is long and switched, nearly 
nuked at the root, and terminated by a tuft of very long 
black hair. The knees are without brushes. The young 
are at first of a brownish rpd colour on the body, nartially 
glued, as in ihc adults ; but what it most remarkable of 
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all is, that the face, instead of being white as in the 
grown animal, is of a very deep brownish black colour, 
slightly mixed with scattered gray hairs. 

It was from a young animal that our engraving (Fig 
94) was taken. 

Sobmmebimg's Antklopb (^Antihpe Scemmeringii), 

This light and graceful antelope, which exceeds the 
Ariel gazelle in size, is a native of Abyssinia, where it 
was discovered by RUppel during his journey through 
the northern provinces of that country, and afterwards 
described by Cretzchmar in the zoological portion of 
Riippers account of his travels. 

It frequents hilly districts, but is not gregarious, like 
the common gazelle : it lives in pairs, and is fleet and 
vigorous. Beyond these points we know nothing of its 
history. The horns of this elegant antelope are regularly 
lyrated, bending boldly outwards towards the points, 
and then suddenly turning inwards towards one another, 
with a very sharp and well defined curve ; they are an- 
nulated with fifteen or sixteen prominent and complete 
rings, which reach from the base to the inward curvature 
within about two inches and a quarter of the points. 
'I'he general colour is a beautiful clear Isabel or yellowish 
dun, the hair being extremely short, and appearing 
almost as if it had been clipped or shorn. It does not 
lie close and smooth upon the hide, nor does it all follow 
the same direction, as in the generality of animals, but 
is disposed in innumerable small waves, pointing in dif- 
ferent directions, as if it had been regularly shaded and 
parted on each side, and appearing glossy or glazed along 
their ridges with a shining dun shade, more or less in- 
tense according to the light in which it is observed. All 
the under parts of the body are abruptly of the most pure 
and brilliant white, and a large disc of the same colour 
surrounds the tail and passes over the rump and croup. 
The tail is small and slender, nearly naked at the root, 
and furnished at the extremity with a tuft of mixed 
brown and gray hairs. The outsides of the legs are very 
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brown, with s narrow black border burnmnding their 
outer edge. The face is dark brown in some specimen!, 
and pure black in others, curiously mixed with wary red 
on the Torehead ; on each lide of this ■ broad white band 
passes from the root of the homt over the eyea to the 
BOW, and there is an indica^on o[ a small black one trom 
the anterior angle of the eve to the comer of the mouth, 
•eparating tbii while band from the cheeks and sides of 
the lower jaw, which are uniform fawn colour. The 
harnt of the female have nearly the tame curvature a* 



those of the male, and are fully as long, but they are 
mtich more deader, and have not Mich prominent annul). 
(Fig. 95.) 

Thb M'bob» [A. M/ioir, Bennett). 

The M'hoiT ia a natiTe of Wednoon, twelve daya' 

journey inland from Mt^adore, whence some years since 
two living specimeng were sent to the gardens of the 
Zooiogieal Sixnety, London. The ipecieB is described 
and figured by Mr. Bennett in the ' Zool. Transactions.' 
Of its habits we have no account. Its general colour ii 
deep fulvous or reddish brown, becoming paler on the 
sides of the face and passing into white about the eyei, 
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noBe, lipB) and lower jaw ; an irregular black mark be- 
tween tne eyes and the mouth. A square mark midway 
on the front of the neck ; the under parts, croup, back 
of the thighs, tail, and inside the limbs are abruptly white ; 
the tail has a fringe of black hairs at its tennination ; 
the horns are somewhat lyrate, and strongly annulated, 
and after bending back suddenly curve forwards, the 
points being hooked. Height . at the shoulder two feet 
MX, inches. (Fig. 96.) 

Thx Spbtngbtjck {Antilope Euchore), 

Among the true antelopes this species is one of the 
most graceful and beautiful ; and its movements are light 
and rapid. It is a native of the wild karroos of South 
Africa, where it lives in vast troops, which are irregularly 
migratory. Its name springbttck (springbok) is given 
in allusion to its singular habit of leaping perpendicularly 
when alarmed or as it scours the plain, and that to the 
height of several feet. Mr. BurcneU well describes the 
effect produced by large herds of these interesting crea* 
turea spread over an extensive plain, intermingled with 
troops of gnus and quaggas. Two thousand springbucks 
seen at one view must, indeed, have been a noUe spec- 
tacle. The plain, be says, *' af]nM*ded no other object to 
fix the attention, and eren if it had presented many, I 
should not readily have ceased admiring these elegant 
animals, or have been diverted firom watching theur man- 
ners. It was only occasionally that they took those re- 
markable leaps which have been the origin of their name ; 
but when grazing or moving at leisure they walked and 
trotted like other antelopes or the common deer. When 
pursued or hastening fheir pace, they frequently took an 
extraordinary bound, rising, with curved or elevated 
backs, high into the air, generally to the height of eight 
feet, and appearing as if about to take flight. Some of 
the herds moved by us almost within musket-shot, and 
I observed that in crossing the beaten road the greater 
number cleared it by one of those flying leaps." Tho 
most remarkable point in the histoy of the springb 
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relates to its habits of migration. The karroos, or vast 
wilds in the interior of Southern Africa, where this 
animal resides in almost incredible multitudes, are subject 
to seasons of drought, in which the pools are dried up, 
the pasturaee burnt by excessive heat, and every green 
leaf or blade withered. Driven by necessity, all the 
animals hurry from this scene of barrenness ; and of these 
the springbucks are in myriads. They literally inundate 
the fertile districts, over which swarm after swarm passes 
like wave after wave, destroying the hopes of the colo- 
nists. The grazier drives his flocks and herds to a dis- 
tant pasturage, dispossessed of his lands till the heavy rains 
set in ; the corn-lands are ruined for the season, and the 
line of their march is one broad track of desolation. It 
is not with impunity, however, that the springbucks make 
these forced incursions. The gun of the colonists thins 
their numbers : and lions, hyaenas, and jackals follow in 
their train, and prey incessantly upon them. When the 
rains begin to fall, the horde, thinned by man and beast, 
begins to return to the interior, and in a few days the 
whole have disappeared. These migratory swarms are 
called by the Dutch colonist trek-bokken. Mr. Prinvle 
once passed through one of them, near the Little Fish 
river ; he could not profess to estimate their numbers : 
they whitened, or rather speckled, the counti^ as far as 
the eye could reach ; there could not have been less in 
view than twenty-five or thirty thousand. The spring- 
buck is shot in great numbers by the Dutch boors. This 
sport is usually pursued on horseback, and in the heat 
of the day. The animal is then lying in its habitual lair, 
and on being disturbed by the sportsman, springs away 
with a succession of bounds, than which nothing can be 
more beautiful or graceful. The Dutch boor is generally 
an unerring shot ; but in case the antelope should be 
only wounded, the buck-dog (a species of large mongrel) 
is always at the heels of his master's horse, and, at the 
report of his gun, darts forward and secures the animal. 
It is then placed behind the saddle, and conveyed away. 
The general colour of the springbuck is light dnua- 
mon-red, a band of deep reddish brown passing along 
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the Sides and edging the pure white of the under surface. 
On the croup is a large patch of long white hairs enclosed 
by a fold of skin on each side, the edges of which ap- 
proximate when the animal is quiet, so as to reduce the 
white to a mere line. In the act of leaping these folds 
are widely opened, and the long white hairs spread 
beautifidly out, so as to cover the whole of the haunch, 
producing a striking effect. When tiiken young the 
springbuck is easily tamed, and becomes playful and 
familiar, displaying the confidence and even petulance of 
the goat, and using its horns in butting, either sportively 
or in earnest. 

Aktilopb, Ogilby. — Horns in the male only ; hchry' 
nud sinuses mobile <md distinct ; intercKgital pores large; 
inguinal pores larqe; teats in the female, two; horns an- 
nutated and spired. 

The Indian Aktelopib {AntUope Cervicapra). 

The saisin, or common antelope of India, is spread 
over almost every part of that country, residing on the 
open plains in large herds of females and young, under 
the guidance of a single old male. They are extremely 
wary and cautious, and when feeding or lying down to 
ruminate are guarded by sentinels (young bucks), who 
give the alarm on the slightest appearance of danger. 
Their fleetness and activity are such, that greyhounds 
are useless in the chace. Captain Williamson assures us 
that he has seen a buck antelope lead a herd of females 
over a net at least eleven feet high, and that they fre- 
quently vault to the height of twelve or thirteen feet, 
and pass over ten or twelve yards at a single b(»und. 
The flesh of this species. is dry and unsavoury, but the 
animal is often hunted, for the sake* of the sport, by 
means of trained chetahs, as described in the history of 
the latter. (See FdideSy vol. i, p. 55.) 

The Indian Antelope is about two feet and a half in 
height at the shoulder, and is lightly formed, but en- 
dowed with great vigour. The adult males are ''" 
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blackiah brown abote, and white bertcath, tlie noee, lipa, 
and a large drcle toand each eye being likewise white; 
the hair is short and doae \ the knees are furnished with 
tufta or brushes, (^g. 97.) The horns have two or 
Diore apind turns, and are Birongl}r annulaied ; the Fakirs 
and Dervishes polish them and farm them into offensive 
weapons by uniting them at the base, so that they are 
pointed at each end; these thej wear in their girdles, 
instead of swords and daggers, vrhich their rows and re- 
ligious character prevent them from using. The joung 
imles, and also the females, are of a tawny btown, with 
- ---- li oi' silvery gray ulon^' each 3i<i«. 



Thb Paij:Ah (AtUilope MeUa^mt). 

• TbiB magnificeiit antelope is a native of Soath Africa, 
where it was diicovered bf LichtenBtein. It inhabits 
L'afiraria and the (ountry of the Bathapins, never de- 
sceDding liirther wnitb thim the Koosges valley in iHie 
direction and tbe Kamhanni mountains in the other. 
Tbi» spede* associates in iainiliei of six or eight indivi- 
duals, always reiiding on the open plsinii ; their swiAneM 
is agtoniahing, and they leap with great vigour andmurii 
in tbe manner of the springbuck. The^ are very nu- 
merous on the elevated plains in the nei^hboLrhood uf 
LaitoKOO. where tbe natives choose them ior the sake ol 
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their flesh, which, though deficient in fat, is much e^ 
teemed. The Pallah (as it is called by the Bachapins) 
stands three feet high at the shoulder. The general 
colour is deep rufous ; the lips, eyebrows, interior of the 
ears, all the under parts, the inside of the limbs, and the 
region below the tail, are white : a black crescentic mark 
on the croup separates the white from the rufous colour 
on the back ; the outside of the heel and knee are marked 
by black spots : the horns have an irregular lyrate ten- 
dency, bending first forwards and very much outwards, 
then with a large circular sweep inwards, and finally 
pointing forward again, approaching within three inches 
of one another at the tips, after being nearly a foot dis- 
tant in the middle ; they are about twenty inches long 
in adult animals, and surrounded for two-thirds of their 
length with irregular rings, often splitting into two, and 
forming prominent knobs on the front of the horn, but 
frequently obliterated, and always less strqpgly marked 
on the sides, which are slightly compressed. (Fig. 98.) 

Madoqua, Ogilby. — Horns only in the nude. La- 
chrymal sinuses distinct j hut small. Interdigital pits 
distinct, Inguined pores wanting. Teats in the fenude, 
ffAiT, Horns straight. 

The Madoqua Antelope (Antilope SaUiand), 

This beautiful little antelope, which scarcely equals a 
hare in magnitude, is a native of Abyssinia, where it was 
first discovered by Bruce about the sources of the Abawi, 
or eastern branch of the Nile. Specimens are in the British 
Museum and in that of the Zoological l^iety, London. 
Of its habits little is known : it is said to live in pairs in 
mountainous districts, and Pearce informs us that many 
of the Abyssinians object to eat its flesh, from supersti- 
tious motives, because, as they assert, it is often found in 
the society of monkeys and baboons. 

The height of this species at the shoulder is abcKit 

^-^urteen inches ; the horns are sharp and slightly bent 

■vards and forwards ; the face, forehead, and legs, as 
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well as tlie (lift of long hair between the boms, are of a 
bright and deep rciJ. as are likewise the backs of the 
ears ; the neck, shouidera, flaiilis, rump, and aulsides of 
the thighsareofaclear graj eolour, like that of the Ame- 
rican grajsquirreU, each hair being annulated with alter- 
nate rings ot black and while; the back, from the shouldcii 
to the rum[i, is a deep reddish brown, and the breast, 
belly, interior of the lijre-arms and thighs, and hinder 
surface of the hips, of the moat pure unmixed white, 
forming altogether u variety, clearness, and brilliancy of 
colouring rurely niec willi among quadrupeds j (he tail is 
very short, being in fact little more than a mere stump ; 
the ears are round and nearly the Jength of the burns ; 
the hoofs small, well formed, and, like the horna, of a 
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deep black colour ; the forehead is perfectly fiat, and the 
head is compressed suddenly below the eyes, and tapers 
to a small and attenuated snout ; the legs are long in 
proportion to the weight of the body, and so small that 
they scarcely equal the little finger in thickness. (Fig. 
99.) 

ELBOTBAGUS.-^lTonM With a single curve, bending 
foncards more or less decidedly towards the points, or 
straight — none in the female. Suborbital sinuses wanting j 
inguinal pores large ; muzzle naked,, 

Thb Reitbok, OB RsEDBUCK (AntHopc Eleotragus). 

The interior of South Africa is the abode of the Reit- 
bok, where it is by no means uncommon , living in piurs 
or small families, and frequenting the reedy banks of 
mountain-streams which are dried up during the heat of 
summer. Sometimes it is found along the borders of the 
rivers in dense woodland solitudes : plants growing in 
humid or marshy situations are its food. 

The Reitbok is about two feet ten inches high at the 
shoulder. The hair over the neck and body is long and 
rough, and of a dull ashy gray, sometimes tinged with 
red ; the under parts and inside of the limbs are silvery 
gray. The tail is long and bushy. Beneath the ears on 
each side of the head b a naked oval space of a shining 
black colour. The horns curve forwards very boldly, 
and are annulate^ at the base with prominent rings. 
(Fig. 100.) 

Bush Antelopes. 

The animals so termed are of a compact form and low 
in the limbs, which are slender, but vigorous. The hair 
is smooth and usually close ; the neck is short, and held 
almost horizontally, and the back is arched. The horns 
are straight and short, and situated high on the head, at 
a considerable distance from the eyes ; in one sub-^enus 
they are possessed by females as well as males. There 
is no suborbital sinus, but its absence is compensated for 



indicated bja niiked apace oa the sbin, ofa blaclc colour, 
and moistened bj a peculiar secretioii. These animals 
live lingly or in pairs, frequenting jungles, dense reed- 
beds, and the underwoods of forests, ma«t prefenin|r bilU 
or mountaiD-diatricts of moderate elevation. When pur- 
sued, they dive through the thicket, and quickly disap- 

TsAauLns, Ogilby.— ffonw m both texet; maxtUarp 
(jlandi oblong ; inierdigital pora wanting ; mgidtuii piU 
wantiaq; lead in theferBak,fotiT. 



Tbb KI.IESBOK. (Aatilope Perpiui3a). 

This little aiitelope ia a native of South Africa, and 
lives tioglf or in pairs unong the bushes, in tlie covert 
of which it hides itself so complete!;, that it is not often 
to be seen even where it is abundant. It is verj active, 
ahy, waiT, and tiaiid, and d^hi;s great addreai and 
cunning m eludino: pursuit. When domesticated it be- 
comes verj familiar, will diatinguish persons about it, 
and answer to its name when called. Ihia speciesis the 
A. pygmaa of DesmaresC, wbo confounds it with the 
Guevi of Senegal : It is also ttie A, candea of Cot. H. 
Smith. 

The height of the Kleenbok at the shoulder is about a 
foot ; the head is long and poiulcd. The general colour 
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is dark slaty brown, passing in the under parts to ashy 
gny ; the forehead and nose are brown bordered on eacn 
side by a line of sandy red ; the legs are reddish brown ; 
the boms are small and straight, not more than an inch 
and a half long in the male ; nearly an inch in the female. 
(Fig. 101.) 

CAPRIFORM ANTELOPES. 

Head heavy ; neck short ; contour robust ; limbs 
strong ; hoofs adapted for rocky or mountain situations ; 
boms small or moderate ; hair coarse and deep, or harsh 
and wiry. 

RupiCAPBA.— IfonM common to both sexes, rising tm. 
mediately above the orbits ^ at first vertically ^ then looking 
abruptly backwards, small and smooth, with sharp points; 
lips hairy and attenuated; suborbital sinuses wanting; 
inguinal pores and post-auditory sinuses ; teats cf females^ 
two, 

Thjb Chamois (Antilope Rt^pieaprfi). 

T%is celebrated animal is found in all the alpine chains 
of Europe and Western Asia, in the Alps, the Pyrenees, 
the Carpathian and Grecian mountains, and the ranges 
of Caucasus and Taurus. Everywhere it tenants the 
loftiest ridges, displaying the most astonishing activity. 
During the summer it is only to be found on the mountain- 
tops, or in sequestered rock-girt glens, where the snow 
lies unmelted throughout the year ; but in winter it de- 
scends below the line of perpetual snows to the grassy 
slopes, where it becomes doubly 'cautious and wary. Its 
senses of hearing, sight, and smell are extremely acute, 
and it scents the approaching hunter at the distance of 
half a league. (Fig. 102.) When its fears are once 
excited, it bounds from rock to rock, as if to gain a view 
of the surrounding district, uttering at the same time a 
singular hissing soimd ; but no sooner has it caught sight 
of its enemy, than off it bounds, scaling the roost fearful 
rocks, clearing chasms, and leaping from crag to crag 

VOLS. y. & VI. K 



with scnazing rapidity. Its coune u not itopped bj ■ 
perpendicular predpice of twenty or thirty feet in dejrth ; 
with utoniehing boldness it tskei the leap, ttriking the 
face of the rock repeatedly with ita feet, for the purpole 
both of breaking the tUI, and of directing itself mor^ 
ateadilv lo the point it alms aL It pilches on Ibo untll- 
e«t ledge, where the eje of man scarcely discerns nwtn 
for its foot ; and it traverses with lectirity the beetling 
tbeif that overhangs the deepest abysa. The peHls of 
tbe chamaia-hunter have been too often narrated to need 
repetition; his life is one of perpetual jeopardy: be it 
man inbtuated by a spell, and though he knowt 
ul riak he nina, yet to the cbase is he impelled 
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bjt the same feeling! which urge the gamester in a cai-eer 
at' ruin. The sketch (Fiff. 103) repre«ents the dan- 
KerouB lituatioQ of two celehrated huiitera in 1B26, and 
u copied from a print puhliahed at Basel. 

The food of the chamoii conaists of mounttun herbs 
and floivers, Hid the tender shoots of shrubs ; it seldom 
diiiilu, but is eitremelr partial to salt, and ttonj stones 
are met with in the Alp* hollowed 4^1 by ibe continual 
licking of the chamtns, on account of the saltpetre with 
which they t^XHuid, 



At the root of each bora aa the back o! the head , 
there is a einus or opening of the skin, which doea not 
Kem lo be connected with any gland, nor is its use ud- 
deratood. The femalea produce one kid, mrely two, in 
March or April. The cbainoi* exceeds two lect in 
height : the whole hodj is covered with long hair of a 
deep brown in winter, end brownish fawn-coiour iu 
aurnmer; the chafiron, muzzle, and sides of the lower 
jaw are white or straw-coloured ; the tail is very short, 
(Fig. 104.) 

Mazaua, Ogilbj. — Horns tn the male only, com- 
pretaed laterally at the bene, diverging as they rise «p- 
tcardt, then hooking backwaids and inioards, rough and 
tcabroiu,andgivingoffabovelheirbaseabold,compreaieil, 
pointed prong directed fortoards; iipi luUry ; itatfier iit- 
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gmnal pits nor lachrymal simues ; interdigital pits dis' 
tinct ; teats m the female, four ; kn^'brushes large ; 
accessory hoofs wanting. 

The Pbonobuck {AntUope Furcifer). 

The Prongbuck is a native of the western parts of 
North America, from the 53^ of north latitude to the 
plains of Mexico and California ; presuming that it is 
identical with the animal described by Hernandez as the 
Mazama. It is gregarious in its habits, frequenting wide 
open plains or hills of moderate height, but is never 
found to inhabit forests or closely-wooded districts. It 
migrates from north to south, according to the season. 
On the banks of the southern branch of the Saskatchewan 
and on the upper plains of the Columbia river it is very 
Dumerous. The prongbuck is compactly formed, active, 
and vigorous ; and, on firm ground, will outstrip most 
animals, but after a slight fall of snow a good horse will 
easily overtake it. These animals, like many ofher Ru- 
minants, display a sort of stupid curiosity at the sight of 
novel objects, which, as Dr. Godman states, the Indians, 
and even the wolves, turn to their own advantage. If 
they crouch down, assume strange postures, now move 
forwards, now stop, or play antics, the prongbucks wheel 
round and round the object of their attention, decreasing 
their distance at every turn, till at last they approach 
near enoueh to be killed by the Indian, or sprung upon 
by the wolf. Their flesh, however, is not in any esti- 
mation, and it is only in times of scarcity that the Indian 
will take the trouble of hunting them. The females 

Sroduce one or even two kids early in the month of 
une. The prongbuck stands three feet in height at the 
shoulder: its body is covered with closely compacted 
hair standing out from the skin, and of a most singular 
texture ; it is tubular, or hollow like a quill, but so brittle 
and devoid of elasticity that it snaps with the smallest 
effort, and when pressed between the thumb and finger 
crushes like a dry reed, and never regains its original 
form ; on the head, ears, and l^s the fur is close and 
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the ordinary qiulitf ; th«t on the body it tiro mcbes 
\oag, but down the back of the neck it ii sii inches in 
len^h, uid fbnnt a mane. The ^neral colour is pale 
fawn, the haire bein^ of a bluish tint at the root* ; the 
under parts and inner aspect of the limbi are white ; a 
broad disc of white surrounds the tail, and passes over 
the croup ; end the throat is marked also with two trans- 
vtfse white bnnds. (Fig. 100 ) This, it must be- ob- 
served, ii the winter drees ol' the animal ; in summer the 
iiew coat whidi it then acquires consists of hair of the 
ordinary quality, which as the winter comes on girei 
to me covering described. 



Nbhobbedds, Smith. — Hona short, paralld, earved 
gently backwards, cmnvlated at t/ie baif and longitudi- 
nally striiued ; in both texe$, miazle naked. Su&yrbital 
(tnusM ni tie form of a ciradar orifice. Xeitker inguinal 
porea nor kaeehrvmm. Limbt itout. Fur harih and 
mry ; a wachal taane. Teats fvtr. 

The Cambing-uutah, ob Wilj> Goai of tbi Malits 



In aspect and manners the Caoibiiw-oii 
the common g^oat and the ibex ; it inhabits the forests 
which clothe the moontaio* of Sumatra, and b bold and 
acdve. The Cambiag-DulaD stands about two feet three 
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inches in height at the shoulder, and is covered with 
long coarse hair of a dark brown or black colour ; the 
mane along the back of the neck being white, and the 
hair on the lower jaw being of a straw-colour. On each 
side of the muzzle there is a naked linear space ; the 
suborbital sinuses are small. (Fig. 106.) This species 
is closely allied to the Thar of the Nep&l (Antikpe 
Thar, Hodgson). In this group the GoraLof Nep^l 
{Antilope Garal^ Hardwick) is placed by Mr. Hodgson 
(* Zool. Proceeds.' 1834, p. 85) ; but it has no subor- 
bital sinuses, nor is the muzzle entirely naked. It will 
form the type of a distinct subgenus {KemaSf Ogilby). 

BOVIFORM ANTELOPES. 

As the antelopes of the last section approximate to the 
true goats, so, on the other hand, do the animals of this 
section approach the oxen. They do not, however, all 
display an equal degree of proximity: some, indeed, as 
the Nyl-ghau, are closely allied to groups among the 
true antelopes, while others have nothing of the antelope 
in form or appearance. In general they are distinguished 
by their massive contour, large size, and powerful limbs, 
conjoined with a heavy head, short necK, and elevated 
withers. The horns are large, often very thick and 
solid, and the eyes small : they are in fact bovine in 
their contour and habits, and gradually link on with the 
genus Bos. In those which approach the nearest to this 
genus there are horns in both sexes. 

Traoelaphus, Ogilby. — Hams in the male only^ 
Suborbital sinuses large, Interdigital fosses distinct. 
Inguinal pits UKmting, Muzzle broaa and nak$d. 
Teats in the female. Jour, 

Thb Ntl-ghau (Antilope picta). 

This magnificent species, which stands upwards cf four 
feet in height at the shoulder, is a native of the dense 
forests of India, where it resides alone or in pairs ; it is 
extremely vicious, resolute, and powerful, and will turn 
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upon its pnnuera with great fury. Even in coniinement 
it h not to be approached without caution. Previous to 
making its attack it drops upon its fore-knees, and In 
that attitude gradually advances, till witbiu a certain 
distance of its foe, when it darts suddenly forward with 
amazing force and velocitj. Bold and spirited, however, 
M it is, it is the most common prey of the tiger. During < 
the day the nyl-ghau lurks in the covert of the forest, 
whence earlv in the morning or during the night it 
wanders forth to feed, inttuling the adjacent corn-fielda 
and cultivated lands. This species is often lired in cap- 
tivity both in this country and in India. The femaJe 
uBuallj produces two at a birth. 
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IDS.— Nyl-ghu. 

The male considerably eiceeda the female in size. 
Tbe general colour U slaty blue ; in the female, tawny 
red. The lips, chin, and under parts are white ; there 
18 a large white spot on the throat, two smaller ones on 
the cheeks, and'one in the front and two in the rear of 
each paslern-joint. The young males resemble the 
femaies in their colour, which is exchanged for slaty blue 
OQ arriving at maturity. A bunch of long pendent hab 
hangs from the fore part of the necic, and a dmiiar taft 
terminates the tail. (flgi. 107 and 108.) 

The limbs of the nyl-gliau are well-formed, but when 
the animal is standing are gathered close under the boiff 
and the tail is drawn in between the hind-legs. Mr. 
Ogilby regards this aninuJ as the Hippetaphus of Aris- 
totle. It is placed by tbe author of the article on Ante- 
lopes in the ' Penny Cyclopesdia ' in the same group with 
tbe Steenbok, G^abok, and Kli^pringer of Africa; but 
it has neither their form nor habits. 



KoBA. — Swm onfy fn tlie ntale; bmg, ilotit, nearly 
Uraight, mclintd backiBartU, with a itight iimmrd ten- 
dency. Inguinal pores dittiact. Huborbiltd tirtasa 
uHoUing. Mtixtle broad and naied. 3'eals in J'emaie, 
four. 

Tux KoBA, OB Suo-SiNS (Aatikpe Koba, OgUhj'). 
This spedes is the " grande vache bmoe " of the 
French or Senegal, of which country it is a native. It 
equals the common stag in atature, and i* covered with a 
coat of loDg rough btur ; a rough bristl v inane runs down 
the back of the neck. The general colour is ilaric sandy 
red, punng bto graj on the under part* ; the bee and 
lirabi ito dark broira or black ; .die lips, chin, and a 
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stripe over each eye are white. Of the native hahits of 
the koba little is known ; in captivity, judging from the ' 
specimens we have seen, it is a eentie and quiet animal. 
When at rest its attitude resembles that of the nyl-ghau. 
An allied but smaller species, the Kob, or '^ petite vaehe 
brune " of the French, inhabits Western Africa. The 
^gaie (109) of the koba represents the female. 

Obtx. — Horns in both sexes, long, erect, arintdated; 
muzzle nearly naked, or quite ; inter'digital pits large; 
neitlier suborintal sinuses nor inguinal pores ; teats eJT 
female y four. 

The Add ax (Antilope Addax, Licht.). 

This animal is the Strepsiceros of Pliny, which he 
states is termed by the Africans Addaz or Addas ; and, 
according to RUppel and Hemprich, and Eiirenbcrg, who 
may be said to have re-discovered this species in Dongola, 
it is denominated Akasch, or Akas, or Addas by the 
Arabs, with the additional prefix of Abu, '^father" — 
thus, Abu-Addas, a title they bestow on many other ani- 
mals, as for example the sacred ibis, which they call 
Abu-Hannes, or Father John. The addax appears to 
be widely spread in Central Africa, tenanting the deserts 
in pairs, or perhaps small groups ; but of its habits we 
have no detailed accounts. It stands three feet in height 
at the shoulder, and is heavily made ; the head is large, 
the neck thick, and the legs robust. The horns are 
long and round, rather slender in proportion to their 
length, twisted outwards and describing two turns of « 
wide spiral, annulated to within five or six inches of the 
points, which are smooth and sharp ; the form of the 
horns of the female does not differ from that of the male, 
but in the young they are almost straight. The ears are 
pretty long and proportionally broader than in most of 
the smaller antelopes, and the tail reaches almost to the 
hough and is terminated by a switch of long, coarse, my 
hair. The whole head and neck, both above and below, 
are of a deep reddish brown colour, except a transverse 



mitrk or pure irbite acTOM the lower part of the forehead, 
between the orbits, which expands on the cheeki and 
half sniToundg the eves ; a patch of b'sck curly hair sur- 
rounds the root of tne homg, and there is a scanty beaid 
of the same colour on the larynx ; all the rest of the 
•nimiJ, including the entire body from the neck back- 
wards, as well as the legs and tail, is grayish white ; the 
hoofs are black, and remarkably broad, to enable the 
animal to pass mot^ easily over the fine and loose sands 
of the deserts in which it reddes. (Fig. 110.) 

The Bliiiwbok (Antilqpe leucopkiEa). 

This antelope is a native oF South Africa, and was 

formerly common within the boundaries of the Cap 



Colorj, where it U now a 



animiil, and when wounded will turn upon the hunter 
with great regolutioa. At certain settona it u reported 
to attack indi^riminHlelj everj animal that approa<^B 
near it. The blauwbok atanda three feet seven inchea 
in height at the shoulder : the boms exceed two feet in 
len|;th, and are fomiidable weapoita; thejr are round, 
unifonulj curved backwards, and marked with tram 
twenty to IbJrtj proniinent rings ; the points, lor the 
extent ol' six inches, are smooth, and terminate very '' 
acute. The term blauwbok, or blue-buck, baa been 



given to tbit animal by the Dutch Cfdonists from its 
pecidiar hue, resulting from tbecolour of the hide, which 
U deep black, bein^ reflected through the asby-graj hair 
tkat coven it, giving it a genial dark blue tone. 

(%■ 111) 

The Abc-Haxb {AntUopt lateoryx). 
Thia apeciea is the Oryx of the ancients, a term now 
given to an allied South Aincan species, but which of 
right belongs to the Abu-Harb, which lives in large 
herds in Sennaar and Eordoliu), feeding principallj on 
the leaves of various species of acacia. It is represented 
in abundance on the monuments of Egypt and Nubia 
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and in particular in the inner chamber of the g^reat pyra- 
mid at Memphis, where a whole group of these ante- 
lopes are represented, some driven forward, others 
dragged along by the horns, or by a cord around their 
neclc, apparently as trophies brought from a conquered 
country, or a tribute or present from sonje subjugated 
nation. 

This animal nearly equals the addax in size. The 
horns are long and slender, arched gently backwards, 
annulated at the base, and very sharp at the points. 
The tail is long, and tufted at the extremity with black 
and gray hairs mixed together. The hidr on the head, 
body, and extremities is universally short, and lies 
smoothly along the hide, except upon the ridge of the 
back, where it is rather longer ana reversed, or turned 
towards the head in a direction contrary to that on the 
other parts of the body, and forming a short reversed 
mane from the middle of the back to the ocdpuL The 
head is white, with a brown mark descending perpendi- 
cularly from each orbit, and expanding over the cheek, 
and a similar stripe passing down the centre of the face 
from the horns to the muzzle ; the whole neck also, on 
the throat as well as on the upper part, is of a uniform 
rusty brown colour, but, with these exceptions, all the 
rest of the body, as well as the legs and tail, are milk 
white. (Fig. 112.) 

The Ortx {AntQope Oryx). 

The oryx is a native of South Africa, and difiers from 
the Abu-Harb in having the horns straight : there b a 
large black mark on the forehead, united with a broad 
stripe across each cheek. (Fig. 113.) 

This powerful antelope is found in the karroo south 
of the Orange river, and is resolute and dangerous when 
hard pressed, using its long sharp horns with amazing 
energy and address, often transfixing several of the 
hunter's dogs before he can get within shot. The horns 
measure three feet in length. 



Th» CiBir* (AtUilope Oretu); 

Ae Eland or Elk of Uie Dutch colonUto of the Cape ; 
the Impoof of the Ciffi-ei. 

The caiiDR is r native of Southern Africa, and the 
largest of all the antelopea, if it can be eo termed, 
meaNiring full five feet in height at the iboulder, and 
weighing from seTen to nine hundredweight. The 
faoms in the male are lai^ and heavj, measuring a foot 
and a half in length, nearlj strught, sharp at their 
points, and surrounded almost to the top with a thick 
prominent a^nral wreath. In the female the homs are 
cmaller, and onen almost destitute of a wreath. The 
muzile is naked; the neck is thick and compreued at 
the sides, as in the ox, with a large protuberance on the 
throat, and a deep-hanging dewlap. From the centre 
of the forehead to the tail runs a short and nearl; erect 
Bane, of dark brown hair, which is reversed akng the 



back of the neck, bat directed io the usual way along 
the doml spine. The shoulders are ver; much elevsteo, 
the processes of Ihe vertebne being greatly elongated at 
the wilheri. The tail ends in a bluck tuft. The general 
colour ia reddish-fawn above ; white on the under parts : 
an asby-^y tint generally prevails on ihe bead and 
neck. (Fig. 114.) 

The fleah of the canna i« in high esUmatlon, conse- 
quently the animal is much sought after. Unlike ante- 
lopes generally, it acquires fat, and indeed often becomes 
so loaded with it as to be incapable of much exertion. 
It is asserted that when the animal is hard run, a red oily 
persjuration has been seen to ooze from the pores of iit 
lUn, and that it will strnietimes drop down from plethora. 
The caniu ii mild and gentle, living in lai|(e bwM upon 
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the plains and low hills, the old males generally residing 
apart : so little suspicious are they, that a horseman may 
nde through the very midst of a herd without causing 
any alarm, and in this way the sportsman may easily 
pick out and bring down with his gun the largest and 
the fattest. The well-conditioned males are generally 
chosen, and to such an extent have the herds been 
thinned of these, that some have been seen without a 
single male among them. The parts of this bovine 
antelope most esteemed are the large muscles of the 
thighs, which, when cured and dried, are termed thigh- 
tongues, from their flavour and fineness of grain. 

Calliops, Ogilby. — Horns only in the male: no 
lachrymal mmuee nor interdigital pores ; inguinal pits 
distinct; nutzzle naked '^ horns spiral; teats in femaHe^ 
four, 

Thr Koodoo (AntHope Strepsiceros), 

This magnificent antelope is about four feet in height 
at the shoulder, and is heavily and roblistly made, more 
resembling in external appearance an ox than an ante- 
lope. The muzzle is broad and naked ; the ears large 
and slouching ; the limbs thick and muscular. The 
horns of the male are about four feet in length, very 
thick at the base, and beautifully twisted into a wide 
sweeping spiral of two turns and a half, surrounded by a 
promment wreath, or rather keel, which follows their 
flexure ; they spread boldly outwards, and the animal 
generally carries them thrown back on the shoulders, 
partly for the sake of keeping them from striking against 
branches or becoming entangled in brushwood, and 
partly on account of their great weight. 

The koodoo is a native of South Africa, and is found 
along the wooded borders of the rivers of Cafiraria. 
living in small families of five or six individuals, and 
feeding on the shoots. and leaves of trees and bushes. 
Desmarest says it leads a solitary life in mountain dis- 
tricts, but in these respects he is in error; it dwells 
neither on the hills nor the open plains, but in the wooded 
tracts following the course of nvers $ nor is it solitary. 
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When chased, it takei to the water, and iwima tisar- 
ouaiy ; and ihoush heavy, it leap« <irith wonderful Bgihty. 
Deamarest says it talies bounds of surprising extent, ami 
it ha« l>een seen to clear the iMrs of a gate of the height 
of ten feet, though it had but a reiy limited spare lor 
gaining the impetus necessary for the leap. When hard 
pressed, the males are dangerous from their immense 
strength and determination, and from their rormidable 
horiis, which they wield with great address. The 
koodoo, however, when taken young, is eauly tamed, 
and becomes qiiiet and gentle, 

'''he general ground- colour of the koodoo on the back 
ndea ii m light bllow-browa, with a narrow white 
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ribbon along the spine, and eight or ten similar bands 
descending from the back and passing obliquely down 
the sides and hips ; the belly and under parts are pale 
silvery brown. On the neck and withers is a thin spare 
mane of a brown colour, and the chin, throat, and breast 
are furnished with similar long hairs, forming a species 
of beard. The cheeks are marked with two or three 
round white spots, and a narrow gray line passes from 
the anterior angle of the eye down towards the muzzle. 
The tail is moderately long, and equally covered with 
short hair. (Fig. 115.) 

BuBALUs, Ogilby. — Horns in both sexes, heavy, thick, 
and annulaied, first inclined forwards, then suddenly 
bent backwards, making a boid angle in front ; lachry- 
mal sinuses minute; interdigital pits largej inguinal 
pores wanting ; muzzle half naked ; teats in the female, 
two. 

The Bekb-x]>Wash, ob Wild Ox oi* ths Ababs 

(Antilope Bubahts), 

This animal is the Bubalus of the ancients ; the " ani- 
mal Africse proprium, vituli cervive qu&dam similitudine" 
of Pliny. Its representation occurs among the figures 
on the monuments of Upper Egypt. This animal is 
spread throughout a great extent of northern Africa, 
living in numerous herds on the confines of the Tell, or 
cultivated district, and the Sahara or Great Desert. Ac- 
cording ..to -Captain Lyon, it is found on the mountains 
south of Tripoli. Though Barbary may be regarded as 
its real habitat, yet it is not altogether limited to that 
extent of country, for it sometimes crosses the Libyan 
desert, and gains the banks of the Nile ; and was once 
probably common in Upper Egypt. 

The liubalus, or Bekr- el-Wash, is as large as a heifer, 
and. very bovine in appearance; the head is singularly 
long and narrow, with a straight flat chaffron ; hence 
the eyes appear as if placed high in the head. Tb 



thoulden are elevated, and the neck resemblce that of 
thie 01 ; the genera] colour is red-brown, a black tuft of 
lon^ hair terminating the tail. (Fig. 116.) 

The bubalus is eiurilr tamed, aiid, according to Dr. 
Shsw, of so ramiliar a diiposition, that the young calves 
fl^uentlj mix with domestic cattle, and soon learn to 
attach themselves to the herd without attempting to 
escape afterwards. The male bubalus in its mode of 
combat resembles the bull ; he lowers his muule to the 
ground, and striking upwards, or from side to ude, en- 
aeavonra to gore and toss his antagonist with his bonis, 
which are very fonnidaUe weapons. 

There is in South Africa a spedes very nearly allied 
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to the Bekr-el-Wash of Barbary, termed by the Dutch 
the Hartebeest (A. Caama, F. Cuvier). It resides in 
large herds, and is an object of the chase, its flesh being 
▼ery finely flavoured, and more nearly resembling the 
beef of the ox than that of any other animal except the 
canna. It is moderately fleet, its pace when at fiill speed 
resembling a heavy gallop ; but when at some distance 
from its pursuer, it will stop and turn to gaze, as if to 
ascertain whether he be following or not — a habit which 
operates to its disadvantage. It is mild and tractable ; 
but when hard pressed, and infuriated by wounds, it uses 
its powerful horns with great efiect, dropping on its fore* 
knees, and in this position advancing towards its enemy, 
and then auddenly darting forwards with great force and 
rapidity. The Hartebeest has rather an extensive range, 
being found in the Cape Colony as well as almost every- 
whepe between it and the tropic of Capricorn. In the 
former locality, however, it is now only found on the 
extensive flats bordering upon the Caflre frontier. 

Mr. Pringle has furnished us with the following de- 
scription of the hartebeest {Antilope bubaHs) which also 
came under his observation : — 

** The hartebeest is one of the largest and handsomest 
of the antelope family. It is nearly of the same height 
as the gnu, but of a more slender and elegant shape. It 
was pretty numerous on the mountains around our settle- 
ment, and not unfrequently furnished us with game. It 
had many other enemies, I observed, and some of them 
only less formidable than man, the great destroyer. In 
the nooks of the narrow ravines, through which the 
wild game are wont to descend from the steep and stony 
mountuns, for change of pasturage, or to drink at the 
foontains that ooze from their declivities, I have fre- 
quently found fresh skulls and horns of the hartebeest — 
tnose slight relics being all that remuned to indicate 
that there the lion had surprised and rent his prey, and 
that the voracious hyaena nad followed and feasted on 
the fragments, devouring even the bones, except the 
skull and a few other unmanageable portions. Though 
the oommon hyaena is no match in speed for the flee' 
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full-grown barteheest, he probably picks up many of the 
^oung ones, and is always sure at least of the aged or 
infirm. The hyaena dog is probably more destructive. 
Too slender to attack such an animal as the hartebeest 
individually, these * dogs of the desert * associate them- 
selves m packs, to hunt down this and the other large 
antelopes. I once witnessed a cliase of this kind, in 
which a noble hartebeest, hard pressed by a troop of these 
* wildehonden ' (as the boors call them), dashed across 
our garden and orchard ground and onwards among our 
huts, at noon-day. The wild dogs, on hearing the halloo 
that was raised by some of the people who witnessed this 
scene, stayed their quest for a brief space, as if alarmed ; 
but, before we could get a gun or two to attack them, 
they vigorously renewed the chase down the valley, 
making a small circuit to avoid the houses ; and, as the 
poor antelope seemed sore spent, I have no doubt that he 
would be speedily run down, notwithstanding the slight 
advantage he gained by our interference." 

Another allied species is the Sassaby, or Bastard 
Hartebeest {A, lunata). Though this species (as it is 
stated in the catalogue of the South African Museum) b 
not known to occur so far south as the Colony, yet it is 
tolerably abundant in the neighbourhood of liittakoo, 
and very much more so between 26° S. lat. and the 
tropic of Capricorn. In the latter locality especially it 
is found, like the hartebeest, in herds of from six to 
ten or even more individuals, and chiefly frequents flat 
and wooded districts. Where fire-arms are used, or 
where the necessities of natives have made them indefati- 
gable in the chase, this animal is vigilant and shy ; but 
in situations where it has been left in comparative peace, 
it regards the approach of man with curiosity, almost 
unmixed with tear; just discontinuing to feed, and 
raising its head .to gaze, but never attempting to fly un- 
less he approach very dose. Its flesh is fully as valuable 
as that of the hartel>eesL 

Catoblepas, H. Smith. — Horns in both sexes, com- 
nendng in a dense mass covering the top oftkeforthead^ 



whence ihtif sweep downwards over the ej^eSf and then 
tvrn httldly ttpwards^ terminating in sliarp round points, 
JJead, heoDy and ox-like ; muzzle veru broad arid mus» 
ffidar; and the nostrils covered by alarge moveable Ud^ 
amtimied from, the skin of the muzzle^ and capable (Sjf 
jfeing opened or shut at pleasure. Suborbital sinus re^ 
duced to a small gland m the shin^ concealed in a ttfft 
,^ hair,. No ingwiud pores, JFemales with two teats, 
AfuU mane runs down the necL Tail furnished with 
long hairs, and bushy. 

. The animals belonging to this generic.ffroVp are re- 
markable for the singularitj of their form, waich partakes 
of that of the horse and buffiilo. The head and horps 
are those of a buffalo ; the e^es are large, wild, and ex- 
pressive of a savage and vindictive disposition. The 
neck, with its mane, the tail, and the general contour of 
the body are those of the horse ; the legs are well turned 
and vigorous, resembling those of the stag. The action 
and giulop of these animals (the Gnus) ar^ so much like 
those of a horse, that a troop of them seen scouring the 
plain at a dbtance might easily be mistaken for zebraa 
or ^uaggas, were it not for the difference of colour. 
Besides the mane down the back of the neck, the chafiron 
above the muzzle is furnished with a tuft of long, di- 
verging, bristly hairs, and the chin and throat are also 
covered with hairs of a similar character, forming a 
shaggy beard, while a full mane flows down from the 
chest between the fore-limbs. 

The Ghc {AniQope Gnti), 

T'Gnu of the Ho£tentots. The gnu equals a well -grown 
ass in size, exceeding four feet in height, and is a. 
native ,of the wild karroos of South Africa and the 
hilly districts, where it roams mostly in large herds, 
which migrate according to the season. The extent of 
its range in the interior regions is not known ; as far, 
however, as travellers have penetrated, herds have been 
met and chased, for its flesh is prized as food both by 
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BS ttncaortHBBltttanrorMJkiiNAUA. 

'tbe BilhMatid thecolbnktt. 'nwran!, hov^ta-i'tsri- 
tmndj wild, ud not tb be appmched withoat diSuid^. 
~On-tbe4ratftIari>i,iiir^Bcoiir> the trOofi, not faiatomnl- 
tnoua mua, but i^ AagU file fo11o«!n|r a leadbr. Tbeit' 
•peed, ss might be expected from the rigour aitd'MI^ 
pMtnew of the body and Inba, ii very great S<Hi^ 
^tiii>M,'howeTer, when any object Of apprehenuon kppeen^ 
they 4» not eieK itj bm plunge about, flinKhiK 0Dttb«ir 
'Iwua^ bntliitg:, and loiring' up fheir headB, arid' (s Writ* 
iag amotioiu of nolent ftiry. (Fig. ir7.> It1« acMMB^ 
howerer, that they venture upon an attack, unleas.bnd 
Mened or wounded, when they defend tbentadMl wilfc 
dopentitHi ; drappag oa tbtar koeei, they aut forwaiid 
wpm didr aslRulant with extraordinary force' Ad imr 



^ia^MMdC^^M ^^^ i^l^Mi^Mifc m 1 iim mIii ■■ J tiiM * 1 1 ■ ^*« il ll> ^i n il 

pOtffOHRJf MM MMfiVrMrlMICOOT^MM? pilfMraiVHftlMHIOt 

- W««ttt« 4ttMiCB4 lo.Mrt. Hrifigleifor ihesfaHtfiiinf 
#$i!»imt' ^ thfs ^flfahal. Us Iceft V Mm- is iti'«lm 

• ^'¥hjg>ttMoii«««nili»l««iiUdb^^wbf the HottfiriM% 
ttft4"CMiM» diMBf (iie.'mM «te)' V^^ ^"^ caiwiirtu, 
^tf an it Aib iu m of tbe iiioniinBt:aKyoinM9li» Aooltiafc 
^MUMenial B^rWi meiv and I kad tbaiMaM qlpoA- 
mMm eatery ftpcqactt^y aeaiiig il fafh nliiifj hiiI ui 
HMdl -iMSfda. ThoMi mmHw^ «m1 ^iwhapt cwraolljn, 
tj^^iMraHMtnnkMraiwiiig tfaeantdk^sMis^it ^pfcttm 
^vHftym ««tf«ntl2f oM'of «boi»bilBrfliediM6 iulka wfaici 
«oiiitt^ as* itwefe^lhttvalioilK tribiK oC>ani»al» m a 
4iM4MaiiMi«i^stem in tbe bteotifU amnga^ 
As the hyana dog^ et^^Mdehtmdi* df>£Nithr Africa eoop 
d^ctS thi^ dog^^and woi£ Mba with thalcfithe hyfiioa, in 
'tike tnattner does tiia gna form a pMM Ihfk between 
4the biiMo and the antelope. Poaleaiing the .disthiot 
'iftAfHtes Which, aocoiding to naftiwiKatSy are pet^nliar to 
-the latter tribe, the ignu exhibits at the same time m his 
general aspect, figure, motions, and eren the tex4m« 
and taste of his flesh, qualities which partake very 
ftroi^lj of the bovine character. Amonjr other pecu- 
Ijar^ieiri loDserved, that, like the buflalo or thoos,^e is 
atrm|l^y affected by the sight of scarlet ; and it iiras 
oi|bJv, 5)ur amusements, when approaching these anindiBls, 
(o hiSist a red handkerchief on a pole, and to observe 
them caoer about, lashing their flanks with their long 
tails- and tearing up the ground with their hoofi^ as if 
thfy Wfre violently excited, and ready to rush down 
•1^^ Us ;, and then all at once, when we were about to 
flm upon %bein, to see them bound away, and again go 
pilmcmg found as at a safer dbtance. When woundM, 
they are rofported to be sometimes rather dangeious to the 
huntsman ; but though we shot several at dimsrent times, 
I never witnessed any instance of this. On one ocoasion 
a joung one, apparently only a week or two old, whose 
noother had beoi ^ot, loUowed the himtsman home, r 
I attempted to rear it. ooeow's milk. In a few dai 
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1 nd died. I htmi, however, o( n 

' '' ' 1 of the coloDj, irhera, um gUH, 
1 been reared with the domntic 
wlaiBeU'ta ptregulvlj out to 
p ut a n whli the berdt, without ediibitiii|- an; ineliBatioa 
e it* natitnl freedoM ; but in coBiequeDce o' 



4he praetioeof raariiMthMiM 
'dooed. I know not If this ID] 



it tme that infectMMi diionlera. do occwinwJly jHWrail 
tot mort deMnictife extent unoag the, wild u wdlai 
4iM domettinted ■ninde in South Afriea, and eapecUlj 
wnooK the tribe* of latter antelope*. 

" There ii anotlNir ipecaei of gnu found fKCther loth* 
iiOTdiward> of whidi I raw a ungte •pecimeD in the 
volony, whidi in the ibape of the bona, and lome otho' 
'particularti'ttill more reaemblei the ok. This apeoM 
■MS been desmbedbj Bundiell under the name ot Aati' 
Utptlamifta." 



-1'1'te gi—Br J (latw of tlw gsu ii daep nnber-lMmni 
«Mf|iiW' upon black ; tbe tail and mans are gn.y ; the 
lAier indeed it nearly « bite. <Fig. US.) Fig. 119 
n p p o t a tt > fttMt nam of ttwhaMot'ttae anina], wbiek 
HM)^ tM'CDiqiared with the cbareeten we bave detuted. 
B«m<lea the cemmmi gnu, twoioAarapeoiet of this genoi 
«M known. Tke fintiathe Kokooa,Mlbe Booahtnnaa 
tenn it (A.tamraia, BoMsbatl). It is larger than the 
pfeeediag apedea, with which, thovgh inhalMtiiiK tbe 
taae dMtrioti, it- never aMOciaM ; it i* far IcM Mriof 
tlUM' tfaefnii,aiid faa ma eaiinea fMmd nUtary, tmt nuMt 
fretnand; b herdii whiah wander over^ tbe nM pinna 



' Unneit apedea la the brindled gna (_A. Gorgon, H: 
SmM)) : little ia known respecting ii; and it appear* to 
be comparatiyely rare, and ij perhape rertricted to certain 
terfitoriea beyond trfai«fa it dod not wander. 

A specimen elilstB in the Muteum of the London Hia* 
akmaiy Soeietyj wbli4i was broUf{ffal fron Soutli AlHcn. 
Itiicertflinlj'ver^'dMDCtframriaer of tbe preceding 
animala. ■■ ■ . . 

So far then h»re We «ndeaTdured to f^ve a-dteteb of 
the Ant«4ope3, a bmily which, aa it iisualtyslinda i« 
■ygteoiatic Worka, coiriiats of a nnttiber of HitltinW forna 
W -genera, itl-VHarted nnder one head, md eihiMling 



•KBxca or nw limoaw^ov. mammalia. 



Wken weoonpftrntht CMMift<M» (h0ion»wie^anf|iilb» 
Praigborn on the citov wMh tbe GiwsUtrof riiftf to i pt» 
fM«eelewpoistftotaffiiiilgRt«iid«ni/QMad $»)f^*0mn 

}mp» " of most «rilin» nd. U»t4if "tb%«K Mifl tlui.^iii^ 
11 piiraly ittbiftraqr. 0«r .ol^l . hwubMUt wkiiiQ«H>4|p 
psrtiiig from oilr pltn of rialtog MMOorin a p^frim 
dftn, tofloniie3rifOM»idai4if 1I10 priqcifMl .gr^vfit miHi 
vhiofc the. AsMopef .«m 8Miil««bl««i «i4 to fiolin^nip 
wooiiflttir ,thftMbit» Md wiwiwt iin<y<dwtg fl%efc«grimiy 
ondiipli^VKU^ tfaftmoMiaiiMkikw .X|iffii|^fi>|i 

bave giTon gc»erie titles and defioitHMM^ re^tj»im»m9i 
the term '^ AntiloM " throughout, in the spee^o ee^Pie 
of each •ahnal, «i oiog more fiuuiliir to genend rofd^ip 
than such words aa Gitobiepaa, the title of the. genua 
oomprehen^tin^ t^ gnu ; Calliope, that of the hoode^, 
ecc. ; deemmg it sidBeieBt to have atated them, amtnoifted 
their chanustera at the head of each genua. Thoae^w)^ 
wiah to iuTeatigate thia subject at length, may eoai^ 
Col. Hamilton Smith*8 ' Treatiae on the Ruounantei' ifk 
Griffith'a tranalation of die ^B4gne Animal ' of Cunefit 
and a paper by Mr. Ogilbgr, in the * Zool. Praoeeda^^ 
for 1886y p. 132y et ae<|. 

GOATS AND SHEEP. 

Though the domestic races of goata and sheep, as w» 
me aocuatomed to see them in £uippe> exhibit ..merjced 
fUalincdre featjuresf yet the dia CTp tfqs. &il us in.f jprag) 
measure when we turn to the (ireeda of ehejN^ |n:9WP 
oountriea, which ejUiibit a greater length of limb, e.nporp 
ml-lilM torn of Myy a&44 4(^thing.pf vhair ; and )t ia 
from paving attention to doaseatic ];Kree4s, lather than t» 
truljr wild ipeciePf that.qeti^aliata have been hnilifed to^ 
oonnder both goata and sheep aa genericatly the aam^ 
aering that it ia fi)r the moat partio oomitriea wfai^re^ie 
domestic sheep is woolly that its diffivenoe freeii.'dbe^ 
goat 18 at once palpable. '* So little," aaya Cnvier, 1« «b 
the iheep dea«rve to be geeeimlljr mj^mii^JSifm'.^ 
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gsMtt%tlial they^6« fira4«o0tog«liier a'mitBd-IlN^ 
nee;" an nmmoa we qiienf. Ag^n^ att'4be! ^ JSool^ 
I^tieeettei^ ISU^ Mr* Iicdg90l^.«ier a doDg^tatye .ctf. 
^Rjfemiice$ betweearii^m '«n4 i;wto,a<ld9, *^ Aftot aU^- 
flie]^ ar^ 110 pl^sMMJ dmneiiQiis at all ^ulvajleat te lAto i 
BMival atties (tbM dednoad^fiJOiii tmspw aM>4iapcBilioii 
«i ^ two ajpeeies) so toeljr and tivAgr ^leHnQated bf 
6fi]ftt|, and whieh; no^aritbataMiBf all thai Cd. Haim(*i 
timSi^iliMiMQaJii iifti»iir Of ^^tfceaaarigiaaiid.aetivitfioi. 
^Hbeep, VFUhe^ah be jpecDgwaad nai the onlv eaaealUl 
i^MiiMl)e9'<irUietw«gea««».'? H thewiare, ipiGied,iia. 
qtrah4lMiiuBtM»iB, die ^noMd'eiMil" anal nptlMBg^ l»r<thia> 
>ii|klim^cie$ef'giDat add abeep^ai^iiot'iotocmtfaated iia; 
d>yii$b«H9<m ; and. even if '^y wena^ W aa not &e^ iaoehL 
poitirQFthat the naturalitt hM todeduoe generie charaotera. 
'^1^ the goats, and abo in die sheep, there are horns in 
Nfa^fr^'^zes; there -ar^ also glandular interdigital pits in 
'fhefs6<^ and soat^ and they are alike form^ for rodcj 
401^ iftdentain luxides; the miizBle is small and hairy. 
-"^Pfi^ltoales have two teats. The goats have tiie homa 
-ISoiiljpi^essed laterally, rugaae on their aaflerior aspect, 
'Ml^arehing upwards and backwards ; there is no sttbop- 
bitat i^Mis. The sheep have the horns voluminouSy 
- turned to the sides, curling downwards, and often making 
a double flexure. There are deep suborbital rinuses, 
with a linear orifice incapable of b^ng expanded, and, 
unless souffht for, not to be seen amidst Ihe wool or dense 
h&ir. B^des these characters, the chaffiron if Mierally 
'more arched in the sheep than the goat ; and uie latter 
Ym ^mostly the lower jaw furnished with ja beard. 
NcStliar have ingttind pores. 

Geiojs Capba— Thb Goats. 
'*' Thx CoifMoir Goat (Copra Hircus, Linn.).. 

. ^JA3^^1ct^ ^^'bntgenemlly used /for the teiale), trpdr^. 
)^^u!^pwi (the male), fyt^s (young aiale kid of tiireeor. 
.ftctf .immib)^ 'X^^MUftt fyoang jenale ibefore^Jts -first. 
ri^srtSK^^4ba€b«eka> Cfl||eEiamlBii«us.(malc)».Ca}ira 



SSS uncB OF TB> vmraa or mammaua, 

(ftriule), HOBdn, or HwiiH (m young nBle kid), Hndu- 
lii«, or Hodilhit (a reiy young male kid, or kidlinf, 
(^^i), Capella (reiiMle kid), of the ancient Italians ; 
Becno (male), Capra (remtle), Capretto, and Capret- 
tBH> (kid and k kilin e), oT the uodem Italians; Bwc 

a ale), Ch4trB(fBmale),Chevr<«ii (kid), of the French; 
bitin (male), Calira (female), Cabnto (kid), of the 
Spanish ; Cabtani (male), Cabra (female), Cabnto (kid), 
<^the PoTtuguew: Bock (male), Geisi (female). Bock- 
Uin (kid), of the Germans ; Bok (male), Gat (female), 
oftbe DuKh ; Bot^ (male), Geet(feaiile), Kiidh (kid), 



of the Swedes ; Bak, Geedebnk (male), Ueed (lemale), 
Kid (kid), of the Didm; Bweh (male), Gt.!t (fennde), 
Uym (bd), oftbe utieDt Britons. (Fi^. 120.) 



A* is the case with almost eTery domesticated auad- 
mped, |Te4t owertain^ bano* over the origin or the 
goat SoiM oaturalists refer it to the I hex of the Eu- 
ropean mouBtttn-raagea, otliers regvd it as deaoecded 
fiani lh« Faa«ng of P«sai« (O^trm S^gagrvt) or btm 



the CaiKsatian Ibex (Ceqpra Ctmet m c a ^ Gtildentt). 
Cttvier says that the Ibex of the European Alps, aa 
well aa that of the Caucasus, breeda ireelv.witti the 
oommongoat, producing a fertile progeny ; and thera were 
in tlie Garden of Plants at Paris goats of very large 
atature, taken wild on the. Alps and Pyrenees, the pro- 
duce, as asserted, of the Ibex with the common goat After 
all, however, nothing positive can be ascertained on the 
point in question ; it is one of those which must be left 
m abeyance. The subjugation of the goat, whatever 
may be its primitive stodc, took place at a very early 
epoch, and it is evident that' the fl^h of «the kid was ac» 
counted a delicacy. There was formerly in Syria, as 
there is at the present day, a breed of goats with long 
pendent ears, and fine lone hair fit for the manufacture 
of some kinds of stuffs. In this respect they perhaps 
resemUed the Angora goat TAngoraps in Anatolia, 
Asiatic Turkey). We read tnat the Israelites made 
curtains of goats' hair as a covering for the Tabernacle, 
and the modem Arabs manufacture the cloth of their 
tents from the hair of the long-eared breed, which is 
generally of a black colour, and which they prefer to the 
hair of tne camel. The females of this breed yield exi> 
cellent milk in profuse quantity, and are therefore modi 
esteemed. Burekhardt notices a very fine breed of goats 
of this race in the vall^ of Baalbec, which he says are 
not common in other parts of Syria ; they have very 
long ears, large horns, and long hair, but not silky lilse 
that of the goats of Anatolia. The hair of the goats of 
Italy in the time of Virgil was long, but of coane 

Suauty. In the ' Georgics ' (lib. iii.) Uie shepherds are 
irected to shear the beards and long hair of the CSny- 
phian goats for the service of the camp, and for gar- 
ments for the mariner. Varro also observes that goats 
were shorn for the use of sailors, for coverings to engines 
of war, and to woHcmen's instruments. From the earliest 
antiquitv the milk of the goat has been in requisition, 
and m the present day the goat and sheep in Syria take 
theplace ot the cow, if not exclusively, to a great extent. 
f>om the beginnmg of April to the beginning of 
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IW^UHi wiil«yrti«9Wt. 



September, the towns are supplied with millc by large 
Herds of goats, whicb pan'throiigh the streets etery 
meming, and are milked before the houses of the 
customers. The products of the milk are furnished in 
abundance at the same season. In Switzerland, IMu 
of goats are kept for the sake of their milky and our 
da&cal reader will remember the lines in Virgil 
(* Georgics,' lib. iii.) wluch are still applicable, '* PSs- 
cuntur yero sylvas, ftc. Besides the kmg-emd'and 
long-luored race of Syria, of which fig. 121 is a re- 
presentation, there is also a breed dosely rescipnbling 
that, common in Europe: auKMig other races we may 
here notice the Dwarf African, with close hair, almost 
beardless, and with a little pendulous tassel-like ex- 
jccescence of skin hanging from each side of th* throat : 
of this breed we have seen spedmens in England. 

The most celebrated Tarie^.of the donestle racdiis 

the goat of Cashmu* ^ig. 122), which produces a wool 

'^ exquifflte fineness, from which are manufactnied the 

costly Cashmir riiawls, not to be purchased even in the 

'cpnntry where they are wrought out at a great price* 

•This goat is spread through Thibet, and in the country 

'of Ike Kirglns, at the bend of the Thai north of the 

; Caspian Sea ; itis covered with silky hair, long, Une^ fUt 

-and ftUingy and with an under«>Te8l, in wintsr, of delicate 

l^figrish wool; and it is this wool which cap sdtm is a 

,the fabric of the shawls. The average w^eight of wool 

prsdiiced by a 8in|^,goat .iaaAKNit three ouncea,'aMl it 

sc^ itt Thibetf<Nr about five shillngif a pound : tengealB 

are required . to furnish sufficient wwA ior a ^wl a yard 

amt a half sqawe. It appears Uiat in Thibet tbe #ool 

is first -ooinMMd fnom the goats in Ae munntaitiiand sent 

toiCaBhrnis^ wbemit paysa doty^oa entry. It is there 

bleached with riee-imir, spun mto thread, and taken t0 

the baaar, whereanoiher tiz is paid upoait ; tiwr thread 

is then c^^, and the shawl is woven and tho boidei' 

sewed on; bat tlw weaver has aaw to eany it to tiia 

aistom^-honse, vribere a odieotar pats on H any tait he 

pleases, aiidJn this he is onlylimUed b;|r tbe iear of nda'. 

mg the weiveri and oonseqaently kmng fbtnre ]MQAt 



All Um tbnik inteiided for Earope *re pKked up Md tent 
jlo pMbawor aorcMi tbe lodut; thie part of tbejcornejrl* 
Saoerall; performed upon men'i baekt, for tbe raed is in 
mma^ pvta inipHmble, even t^ dmIbi, faeinf uron deep 
preaptcM, wbicb mott be tntvened hy nmgmf bridM 
of Tww*, M)d perpeodicaltF rocki, winch are dimbedejr 
woDoen ladder!. Ate«ch«tatioaof thwtoiltomejouniqr, 
nhtch last* tweat; da/s, a tax is paid, unountinap to 
■boat two poundi aterling for the whole joaineT. From 
.tfcii point till tb^. come neu- tbe confine) of Europe, in 
addinoo to tba many ctutam-boaaei at wbicb tbey 
"^ ■i,.th«aeT»liwd artideiof 



poaad Ift tbe naraitden of AfgtMoinan and Perdai UH) 
to tbe TnriuMMnie bordea, wmm forbeartnoeiOMMt' be 



ahavlfget to Ewope o._ „ , ——a- 

Bnaua, but the i»rgmt nmiber reach CoMtantiiieple 
diRwgh tbe Turkith r ' 



In Apnlf lftl9, M. Jauliert, onder the French go- 
?emnient, Miooeeded in bringing a flock of Thibet 
goats, with graat Iom and difficulty, from tfio Kiighis 
territory to Fiwiof?. Monneur ^bert left Paris in 
April, 1818, and proceeded towards Asia, throiigh 
Southern Russia, by Odessa, Taganrog, and Astrakhan. 
On his way he received much information from mot^hants 
of Qukharia and Armenia, and ascertained tbat a hand- 
some race of goats with brilliant white . fleeces was to be 
, found among uie Kirghiz tribes, who wander in the plains 

dy surrounded by the great bend of the river Ural or 
L, which divides Europe from Asia. Samples of the 
down from these animals were shown him, and he 
found locks of it scattered here and there in psrtB of the 
steppes between Astrakhan and Orenburg, which con- 
vinced him that he was in the track of the genuine 
shawl-goat : this was farther corroborated by the de- 
signation or lUfetf by which name the animal was known 
to the native tribes. He soon found laiige ^ock4 of the 
goats in possession of the Kirghiz, and of them he pur- 
ehased nearly thirteen hundred, with which he prepared 
to retrace his steps. . The home journey across tne plains 
of Russia appean to have been injudiciously timed ; it 
was beeun at the settii^-in of winter ; the goats crossed 
the Volga at Tsaritsio, nearly 800 miles above Astrakhan, 
and proceeded to Tagannw, where it was intended to 
embark them ; but, as might have been expected, the 
sea was finozen, and it was found neoeaary to drive them 
on to Cafiti, which the^ reaehed on the ^th of Decem- 
ber, neariy 300 of their number having died by the way 
of cold and fatigue. 

At QafGiL the flodcwas divided into two portions: one 
of these* eopsisting of 666 goats, was put on beard a 
Russiim veaiel, which arrived at Marseilles about the 
middle of AprU, 1810 ; theremainder embarked on board 
another, vetiel with Monsieur Jauberthimselfv wd reached 
Toulon totvards the <and of April. • No further aooount 
has leached us ef this, latter portion of the !floek, but 
ample detnilsconeemingthe 4i«inon which landed At 
M^neilles have beto pvea by mensieiir Tessler^ mo 
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wBfl GOnmiisfliotted'to fe^iHve'tli^ iKhiiiiali as'soon a^ tb^y 
shmild leave tke kuttretto, where tiiey were shot uff '^ 
kadiog, aooording to the* quarantine regnilUions.'^M. 
Tesaer foimd the* poor vreartores hi a wretched sfite; 
they had been packed - together lA the hold cf the Vis^, 
where no fieah air< eiter roadbed tiiera ; vnA the 8pa«be 
they had to moTein was lesa than the length of ^ their 
hodiea. Thk treatment had^[iMldticed cBseaae hi idiniMt 
all the floek^; the hair >was drop]^g ftwn thete. aiA^lt 
was fbimd neeeaBaryto shear <jfS vtbtst trained/ ^"^Ptf^y 
also snifered from convulsions'; but' the moM^tAl'iikhidy 
inth ^hich they were attacked was a tubercular' dbb- 
sumption, from whidi great nmnbefs perished'.^ /A 
close lazanetto was not calcuiilted to remove the (Mm-^ 
plaint, and many deaths- took 'phKse dAlty dVnlng'HIhe 
thirty di^ th^were confinedi ^^e hav<s sav^ly^t 
very few," says M. T«n)er» <<and tVnly su^asf'tfacl 
sHirtit attacks ; the remedy ^employed was-fioUT'Of b^- 
stone mbied mth tiwir food." > ,h^u.. 

The animals ^tiiat esciaped these multiplied ills' Wire 
soon removed' to'moro congeniaA sitiiatJoitt ;'«Qitaie*i^ftb 
placed in the royal bergerioiMiar P o i y gn a n, at <l^ ffet 
of the ' Pyrenees, soaie in iiite'lkHly ^eoimtry about TMon, 
and others farther to the' west ^in "^le departM^nts lIMr 
the Rhone; The whole nnniAMRr aurviving of 'bbffr^floidks 
when Monsieur Tesaier^WfOto his acooUnt' (August) irhs 
about 460 ;- they wei» then -generally in'igobd^ h^b, 
their hair had grown 'to a ooA^erable length, ^aiid' the 
valuable down had begun t»«hosr<itsi$lf. * > - t > 

The Mui<ii4*geat was thus naturaliMd ;- and IrubseqUent 
experience has shown that the down- product 1n''£urof)e 
isnotiniferiorto that ol the original Thibet totock; Fears 
wopo at first entartaiaedlbat 'thia^ooifldnot be lAib caifd ; 
it was said that 'tho biaed obtakiod #as riot pftrO; thi^it 
had degenemtod ; md vkfttot PMi Moorcrdft,- ^fien 
hithebegumfaigo^>)88S^at iMdakhrin TMb«t, sc ' 
t»co«finn thesttSpicbn; He^says^ *< Fnuioe^hato,"!* 
procurad a flock fnmmmofifi thefetepniEi noar^iO 
mh, which must belnferiiH(t»lheBe>or TidbOti*aflf^iiluly 

niAabdi waa«mpbyod4iri^(n«^^lf tt>VncttMr^ 
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breed fiwaHttfaotd^nr of Chinese Turkeilin. Bnttkeee 
^ean were uaibiiiided. Tiie sswll produee of wool, how- 
ever, obtained from each animal not aTeragingmore than 
three ounces, precluded all hope, of making a profit by 
rearing theae anisials, and the wsheuMt wei^d have ftdled 
had it not oocurredto M. Polenceaii diat a enoa between 
the Thibet and Angora goal, venurkdiie for the length 
andoilldn^ of its hair, night be an impravement on 
both. Th^ experiment wis tried* and auooeeded ; and 
insteadf of three ounces, seyeial of the mixed laoe pro«> 
clttced. thirty ounces of down in one season, and of a 
superioit quality, bdng of finer ; and longer staple, while 
the dnimjus themselfea wete more, hardy and docile. 

In 1824 some of the pure Thibet goals were imported 
fremf Yioiee into England by Mr. Towers^ and locirtad at 
WeaOi Ball, Essex; but their iimiled produce militate 
agajnst the extension of the breed with advantage. - In 
] bdl Mr. Biley, an enfeanpiismg proprietor of New South 
Wales, purchased from If. Poloncean ten females and 
three males, which he conveyed safely to London, and 
thence to New South Wales; 'but Ivith what ultimate 
Results we are not able to state. 
,.T^ dfsc^betheoominoii goat is superfluoue; itshabitS|( 
b boldn^ and its ,a^ti«ity are well knosra. It -dinlbtf - 
i^J^a-aMl rui^e4 neunlaina with gseat agility, and wiH> 
tfjuii ^secufo fvhi»rever it ean manngn to get the most- 
liniit^ ffloUng,. In Egy[^ and Syria goats are often' 
t^nt ^uious.feata of dexterity,, ftr thei performance of 
whiph their natural addn^ and'aotiEvity peculiarly qualify^ 
thttA|>bpt,|Ore3|ecate whiehi nevertheless, requires een- 
Vifl^rn^ praoAce^ Dr^ CJbske, hi hie* Tmvels* (viol.' 
ii^^.notioes , an instance, of Ihis kind, which he describes 
as«^llQwc^:-^'* Upon our road we met an Arab with a 
^049^ which .^ led about the country for exhiMtiony in 
c^^^P*'^ 6P^ *> liveliboed for. itself and owner. He had ' 
t^l^fr,fim ^animal, while he aoeompanied its mevem#nta« 
wj^.,a;song, to. munt upon little, cylindrkn^ blocks of - 
wp|o4, pinceyd meoesfiiyely one nbove tiie other, and in 
^|i|ij^ resemldipg the diee*boxes bekmging to a back- 
^biiQoii table. In this nann^ the goal stoody firat 



upon the top of one cylinder, then npon the top of tno, 
and aliterwardi of three, four, fire, and six, until il re- 
mained faeUnced upon tlie top of tbem all, elented aeveral 
feet from the ground, tad with ill fbor feet <xdlected 



le point, witboot throwinf; down the disjtrinted 
wtiich it flood. The practice ia Teir 
br Sendyt. NoUiin|f on «di 
ooui footing poneMd by thia om 
raped apon the jnttj p^nta and crates of rocki ; bwi tl 



hbric upon wbich it stood. The practice iaTeiri 
It ii also noticed br Sandyt. NoUiin|f on too 
■trihinglf the tenaooui footing poneMd by thia 



a of ita ability to remain tfaui poited may 
roiBer iia appearance ]en lorprisiDg, ai it it aometimea 
seen in the Alpa, and in ail mountunoui countriea, with 
hardly any place for ita feet, u^oa the sidea and by the 
brink of moat tremendoua precipicea. The diameter ot 
the upper cylinder, on whidiiti f<%t ultimately remained 
until tne Arth bad ended bia ditty, wsa only two inches, 
and the length of each cylinder was aix incbea." fig. 
12Srepreaenla this peifonnaBce. 
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The period of gestation with the goet is five montln, 
and the female usually produces two, sometimes three^ 
young at a birth. 

The use of the goat in England, compared with other 
countries, is very limited ; the demand for its milk is only 
occasional, and the flesh even of the kid is not in much 
request. Few stable-yards, however, are without a goat 
or two, the peculiar odoor of the animal (especially 
strong in the male) being supposed to be both salutary 
and grateful to horses. While doubting this, we can 
well imagine that tiie presence of the active, familiar, 
and playral goat may not be unproductive of benefit to 
the iiorse confined in his stall, as the latter, like most 
animab, delights in society, and instances of attschment 
between goats and horses are far from being uncommon. 

From the domestic goat we must pass to consider 
iome of its wild representatives. 

Ths Ibex, Bouqvxtiv, ob SrKniaoK (Copra Ibex). 

This bold and powerful animal, armed with huge 
sweeping horns, inhabits the alpine heights of Europe 
and Western Asia. It associates in small troops, con- 
sisting of a male and a few females. The horns of the 
male curve boldly over the back, their anterior surface 
presenting a series of regular protuberances or partial 
rings : their length is often three feet. In the female 
they aro smaller. The hair of the Ibex in summer is 
abort and close, in winter long and thick : its colour is 
'yellowish gray, a blade streak extending along the spine ; 
the croup is white, as are also the under parts of the 
1)odyi a dark tint abruptly dividing the white from the 
general colour above. Tte chin is oearded. The Ibex 
stands two feet six or eight inches in heieht, and is ex- 
tremely active and vigorous. TFig. 124.) The, chase 
of the Ibex is as arduous as tnat of the chamois, tiie 
a&imal leading its pursuer, unless be can steal upon it 
unawares with his nfle, a dgn^rous track over steep and 
nigged mountain pinnacles, aking the brink of precipices, 
and over fearful chasms : when at last hard pretted, the 



KLxtca or laKsijRpw or hahmaua. 



tbei nin olWn turnnpoB id fbe witb )inpetiip|it npiditf* 
■nd hurl bim beidluig (town the iteep rodii or •bn^tt 
precipice. 

The Ibei u violaDt and war; ; audit ia otilr duriag 
the ni^ that it descendj^ pakure b tba woods, but 
■unriw agaia repain to the Ueak mounlxin nminil 



I repairs t 
XIke tbe chatnoia, it u satiffisd vitb Ihigol &raM)ii * 
scan^ tupp|y of water. It v aaid that the vid nalet 
seek more elevated spots tluo the femalea and rotu(«r 
male*, which are more easily to be obtained. The asiy 
sound which the animal nakct ii ■ tbort wbiM^ nd 
when irritsted, a raorting noiae. In Jlurdpg U« (anittrita 



Wortt u* tiffl Alps, (be Ap«niiMi, the F)TMH%Wii 
tfaa EMNuit^iw of Tftid. In Am it k lomi i» tht 
mmatUlaKhtia of ike Tmnn. 

Tbb Pituni (CK^nw .ifirqpm^. 

The Bmmmi u bond in ^ nrnntHM wtueb tiarerK 
tbsBorthof PcTMBuiiladMMfaru Ciiiiw, «nd eapn- 
:«a]Ir tbt Cauou'uui ebtJB aod. tbit of Tunif, It ia 
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kiMwtt to the IViitonans, KirgliiZf aiid other BooMdie 
people to the north of 'Perda, and also, to the nattves of 
the Persian provinces at the soutfaera ba8e:of the moun- 
tains. The raseng exceeds the largest domestic goat 
in sisse, and ift verj strong and active^^Dredsely resembling 
the Ibex in habits and manners. The general coloor is 
gray, shaded ^ith rasty foroWn : the forehead H Uiidkish 
brown, whence a line of the same colour extends do#n 
ihe spine, crossed by a similar band over the withera.; 
the beard is long and of a dark brown, which is the 
colour of the limbs ; a white patch occupies the crupper. 
The horns of the male are very large, compressed, and 
tlightlv diverging as they arch backwards ; their ante- 
rior edge is narrow, and marked by a series of protube- 
rances with deep notches between. (Fig. 125.) 

A spedes of^ Ibex, distinct, it is believed, from the 
European, inhabits the Caucasian range, and especially 
the neighbourhood of the sources of the rivers Terek and 
Caban. It is the Ckpra Cmtcasica of GtUdenstem. 
(Fig. 126.) 

Rttppel, la his ^ Zoological Atlas,* describes and 
figures an Ibex from the mountiuns of Abvssinia, under 
the native name of Walie (^CkufM WaUef Kiipp.). ^ It is 
of a dark yellowish umber, the under suriace and inmde 
of the limbs being white. 

Another distinct species is the Jemlah Ibex, described 
by Col. fi. Smith (^Qwra Jemkdca)^ with horns pecu- 
liarly massive at the base. It is an inhabitant of the 
range of the Himalaya mountains. This species would 
appear to be the Jb&ral of Mr« Hodgson. Its height is 
thirty-three inches ^ ihe head is finely formed, imll of 
beauty and expression, clad in close abort hair, and 
without the least vestige of a beard. The Jhftral is of 
compact and powerful make, with a spare, short, and 
liowedneck; deep barrel and chest ; lonffish, very strong 
and rigid limbs, supported on perpendicular pasterns and 
'high compact hootli. The fur is of two sorts, an outer 
cdat of straight and somewhat harsh hair« and an inner 
vest of soft fine ;wool. The fore-ouarters are superb, and 
wholly invested in a )iOfig« ^owmg, stnaght, lion-like 



nnne, feadiered TerficiJlr'fiinn the top of the widi«n 
and iweepinr down 'below the kneet. The borni an 
nine inchca long, mifatriwigular. wrinkJed mtom, mmI 
gently recurred. The aAaar ii oeep brown tuperficUIy, 
but under the ooter coat hoarf biiM, nhicb it the pr^ 
vaHioK'tint of the mane ; chin and lip* hoai^, wrai a 
Uackiab mark below the ancle of the maatb. Tbia flnn 
■pecies it foond in the K&cner r^on of NepAI, aolitaiy 



with the common goat (See ■ Proceeds. Zooi. Soc' 
1034, p. 106.) Mr. Hodgton coniiden it diitiDCt ftmn 
the C. Jemtaiea, and terms it C JharaL 

An ibei Irom Nubia and Arabia is described by TnA, 
Cuvier, under the title of Capra If^ana. It is nram 
digfaUv built thin the common ibex, with slender elon- 
gated boru two and a half leet in length, A spedme^ 
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is presenred in the nmaeiim of 4fa» Zoological Society, 
London. How hr the species of ibex we ha?e noticed 
are trulj distinct from each other, or mere varieties re- 
sulting from dimate and other causes, we will not attempt 
to decide. It is perhaps the Caucasian ibex that exists 
in Palestmo, ISoom, and Sinai, and which is stated 
closelr toJKsembie the ibex or bonqiiatin of the Alps. It 
is called m Arabic Beden and Tdyial. The former ap- 
pellation is exclusively applied to the male* wi^ich is 
readily distinguished by a beard and laree knotted horns 
curving backwards over the body. The horns of the 
female are veiy much smaller, soarody exceeding in siao 
those of the gazelle. 

Thx Aoudab 

{Capra Thigdaphm; Otns TVagelaphuif Pallas ;• jImmo- 
tragu$ TVoifelaphtu, Bliy^ in *ZooL Proceeds.' 1840» 
p. 78). 

■This species is in some respects intermediate between 
the goat and sheep, with which latter it is assdeiated in 
most systematic works. It differs f]>om the sheep in 
having a concave chaffiron, and in the absence of subor- 
bi^l sinuses, but in the iogem of itfk. boras Jt resembles 
^them more than it does .the ibex or wiid goat. These 
boras are stout^ subauadrangitlar, and ringed; they di- 
vem more laterally thsn th^MO of apoets i^ g^ieral, and 
cUrJas in the sheep. There if no beard, but a pendent 
.fn^ of long coarse htirs begins under the lower jaw, 
' runs alq^ the under side of the neek.^d ^^QSt. 
i ibre-leg^ above the knee. ^.a|fo covered with long 

ur, which banffii round the li^ below thfi^ If nee l^e a 
ruffle,, whence .the French term this apecies ''raouflon 
'k mianchettes." The rest of the body is clothed with 
.short hair; the general colour is dull yellowish brown. 
The male attains a .larg^ ai^e, exceeding a &llow-deer, 
and measuring more £an three feet at the shoulder. 
The horns are aometiijies two, feet in length folloWii^ 
the .curve. The female ia a third smaller than the m»k* 
(%1270 ... 




'fn(-A«>Ud,or 

"' THe AtttHM/MftraMtledbytbtHiBITM'of B«i4Mt7, 
it'foiiMtIn Srnid, md in the nimnttrim which bonier th6 
Ifife fo EiHto^a nnd Abj^nra. In Egypt It it termed 

S^bsch hj the ■MOitTti AibIhbbi. It u algio tprv»A 
rouBhout Ihe whole of North AW», tbove ir, ft«- 
iraenring in «»&)) fkinllira the ttMp«« t»d Mo«t ln«Cceii- 
' «ble cragi: It ii afeaiidiRt in the range of the Atlwf, 
^nanting the woodE at a high eleTntian, ind ttie pTWi- 
- 'plttwt >3R^ helriitiosaall/ dothed with tbrests at their 
•a^. "nw Aombd » wHnderfoKj »]le, and leapt with 
amaiing pretiakm to gTMt -disbmee*, Ram l«dge to Mg«. 
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and from fMNat to point, over the most devated ridfes. 
The old ones are not unfrequently shot by the Moors of 
Tunis, Tripoli, and other places, and the young are oc- 
casionally captured alive. It is, however, very rarely 
seen in European menageries. A female some years 
existed in the gardens of ue 2iOological Society, London, 
and is the only one we have ever had the opportunitr of 
examining idive. Fine preserved specimens are both in 
the British Museum and that of the Zoological Societv, 
London. This species is clearly delineated on tqje 
monuments of ancient Egypt ^ 

GENUS OVIS.— SHEEP. 

Of all our domestic animals, the sheep is that of which 
we have the earliest notice : ** Abel was a keeper of 
sheep." It was reclaimed in the primordial era of man's 
existence on the globe, and we must look to Western 
Asia as its original habitat. From tkU centre it has more 
or less gradually spread by the agency of man, and, in- 
fluenced by climate, food, and treatment, has ramified 
into numerous varieties. Naturalists have amused them- 
selves with conjectures as to the wild stock whence the 
domestic sheep has descended ; some assertiaB the Mou- 
flon of Crete, Corsica, and the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago to be its origin; others the Ai^li of 
Siberia : others, agun, that tiie European sheep are the 
descendants of the Mouflon, the Asiatic of the Argali. 
Mr. Blyth considers it likely ^ that more than one wild 
species hare commingied to form the numerous do^ipfstio 
nees," though, as he adds, oerta^nlv none as yet dc^ 
scribed ; and though so many decidedly distinct wild 
species have been added to the genus, we are fiur .from 
having ascertained the complete number existing, seven^ 
jDore yet remaining to be discovered, upon the lofty 
table-lands and snowy mountains of Midale Asia, from 
.the Caucasus and Taurus to the Altai ; and among them 
it is probable there may be some much more nearly allied 
ta the domestic races than any at present kiiown. He 
-'es that a wild she^p or ^.Argali in central Persia^ 
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noticed by Sir John MacNeill. vill prove unon further 

investigation lo 1)0 the wild slotk, or one at leaat of tbe 
wild stocks of the domestic sheep. This wild Peruan 
B]>ccieB is at present undescribea. When we consider 
that for several thousand years the domestic sheep has 
been subject to man, and undergone many modifications, 
we cannot help doubting as to the recognition of its 

Eimitive type ; nay, we even doubt whether that type 
extant. Hector Boethius describes a wild breed of 
sbeep in the island of St Kilda exceeding the largest 
goat in size, with heavy mas^ve horns, longer than those 
of the ox, and ^ bulky, and with a tail hanging- to the 
ground. Skulls of sheep, perhaps belonging to this 
race, occur in peat-b*^ ; two of these crania, one pro- 
bably that of a male, tbe other of a female, which were 
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obtained in Ireland from the peat, were name time siace 
exhibited to the Geological Socie^. Pennant remarks 
that such an animal as Boelbiua has desmbed is flgured 
on a bas-relief taken out of the wall of Antoninus near 
Glasgow. These animals, whether they ever existed or 
not, were disdact not only from the Monfloo <^ Come* 
voia, V. Hi VI. M 
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but from Bity other of the wild ipetnea u far ti we know 

Id the ' Zool. Proceeds.' 1840, ii a paper by Mr. 
BIjth, entitled ' An amended list of the geniu OvU,* 
which u too full of infmnuticin to be mitogether pasted 



e may premite by absening Ihat Fig. 1*26 

the heal of the AnDcnion Argali (Otm Gn 

nil, Blyth) ; Figs. 139 and 180 are diBwinga of i 



Moufion of Corrica (On* Mtmrnm). 
Tbe specie* (grsntiog that the]' w^ 
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eadi odier) CBamcratfi by Mr. Btylh are tbe fbllmring, 
■ome of which are new lo science : — 

Tbe PnmW sheep, or lUw {Ovi» PeKi, Blrtb). " Id 
the neiratite of the celehrated Venetian traveller Harco 
Folo, we reed that upon the elerated plain of Pamir, 
eaatward of Bokhara, and ]6,000feet abore the ieB-le*el, 
wild animals are met with in greet numben, parlicularl}' 
ahecp of a large size, having horns three, four, and even 
tax paliDE in len^. The shepherda form ladles and 
veuels from them for holding their vicluala. They alio 
construct fences fin- encloaing their cattle and lecuriag 
them against tbe wolves, and which likewise destroy 
many of the wild sheep. Mine recently an aoiniu 
called tbe Rasse waa indiated, trom report, in Sir A. 
Bumes's ' Travels in Bokhara,' and its horns have been 
unce transniitled to tbe Royal Asiatic Society, by Lieut. 
Wood, of Sir A. Boniea'* parly, through tbe mediun <iX 
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G. 1. Vigne, Esq.*' This pair of horns was labelled 
Rass or Roosh. Sir A. Bumes writes : ^' I have heard 
of an animal called Ross by the Kirghises, and Rooshgar 
hj the natives of the low countries ; but Lieut. Wood, 
in the narrative of his recent journey to the soiiroe of 
the Ozus, distinguishes between the Rass and the 
Kutchgar, the former having straight spiral horns, and 
its dun-colour being of a reddish tinge. Both are said 
to be peculiar to the Pamir. The same writer, speaking 
of the Kutchgar, says it was a noble animal, standing as 
high as a two-year old colt, with a venerable beard, and 
two splendid curling horns, which, with the head, were 
so heavy as to require considerable exertion to lift them. 
Though poor in condition, the carcass divested of its ofial 
was a load for a baggage pony. The Kutchgar is gre- 
garious, congregating in herds of several hundreds ; they 
are of a dun-colour." This, traveller confirms Marco 
Polo's narrative : " We saw," he writes, ** numbers of 
the horns strewed about in every direction, the spoils of 
the Kirghise hunter." *' The ends of the horns, pro- 
jecting over the snow, often indicated the direction of 
the road, and wherever they were heaped in large quan- 
tities, there our escort recognised the site of a Kirghise 
encampment." The flesh is much prized by these people, 
who shoot it (the animal) with arrows. ^* The Rass is 
said to delight in the coldest districts ; a common-sized 
individual will require two horses to bear its flesh from 
the field." The horns, following their curvature, are 
nearly five feet in length. It would appear that the 
Kutchgar has yet to be added to the list of species. 

The Siberian Argali (Ovis Ammon). — This noble 
sheep is described by Pallas. 

The Kamtchatkan Argali (Ovis nivicola). — M. Esch- 
scholtz, who describes tnis species, states it to be very 
numerous on the mountains of Kamtchatka ; in summer 
it resides upon the snow-clad heights, but in winter it 
descends to the lower regions. Kotzebue notices its 
-•qrility. ^ 

\merica presents us with two species very closely 
d to the Siberian Argali — the Rocky-Mountain Ar- 
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gall. (OiAS moniana\ and the Californian'Argali (O. 
CaKfandimay Douglas). The Rocky Mountain sheep 
inhabit the Rocky Mountain range of North America, 
and, as most suppose, were first discovered by the Fathers 
Piccolo and de Salvatierra, when, in 1697, they esta- 
blished the first mission in California, nearly two centu- 
ries after the first discovery of that country. 

** We found," observes Father Piccolo, " two sorts of 
. deeTy that we know nothing of ; we call them sheep, be- 
. cause thev somewhat resemble ours in make. The first 
sort is as large as a calf of one or two years old ; its head 
. is much like that of a stag, and its horns, which are very 
large, are like those of a ram ; its tail and hair are 
speckled, and shorter than a stag's ; but its hoof is large 
and round and cleft, as an ox's. I have eaten of these 
beasts ; their flesh is very tender and delicious. The 
other sort of sheep, some of which are white, and others 
black, differ less from ours. They are large, and have 
a great deal more wool, which is very good, and easy to 
be spun and wrought." Dr. Richardson, in reference 
to the above notice, observes, — *^ Hernandez, Clavigiero, 
and other writers on California, likewise mention these 
animals; and Yanegas has given a figure of the first- 
mentioned one, which has, Siough evidently on insuffi- 
.cient grounds, been considered to be the same with the 
Siberian argali, while the one noticed in the latter part 
of the quotation has been referred to the species descnbed 
under the name of Rocky Mountain goat. The spedcled 
.hair does not agree with any descriptions I have met 
with of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; nor have I heard 
that black individuals are ever met with in the herds 
of the Rocky Mountain goat. It is therefore probable 
that the Californian animals are diflerent from tiie allied 
ones which inhabit the more northern parts of the Rocky 
31ountain ridge. Mr. David Douglas describes Piccolo's 
sheep under the name of Ovis CkxMomica. Pennant, 
who considers the Asiatic argali (O. Ammon) and the 
Corncan mufro (O. Musimon) to be varieties of the 
Mwate species, says, in * Arctic Zoology,* that the anra^' 
49 Auspected to. be foimd in Califmnia, but not on the 
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aiithoritieB." We cannot, however, but think that tke 
. Bodcy Meantain sheep was the animal indicated by 
Piccolo, nor is the vague teim speckled any formidable 
obstaole. The colour of the ftir of this animal, whicb 
IS of a dusky brownish hue, resides in the ends of the 
'hair, and a|i these are rubbed off during the progress 
of the winter., the tints beooooe paler, some hairs 
beinff w«m mefo than others, giving somewhat of a 
grizaled appearance, which beoocnes puer and paler, till 
in the old rams the eeat in sprhig is almost pure white. 
That grittled appearance, or the patches ^caused by the 
greater abrasion of the hair in one place more than ano- 
ther, might suffice to lead a person writing loosely, and 
HO naturalist, Co odl the animal qieckled. 

Though skins of the Rooky Mountain sheep were 
brought by Captain Cook from the north-west coast of 
America, and also imported by the North- West Fur 
Company, it was not until isdis that the attention of 
naturalists was drawn towards the animal by a paper 

Eublished in the ' Medical Repository of New York,* 
y Mr. M'Gillivmy, who had previonsly procured skins 
on the moualains in which the Elk river takes its rise, 
'whence others also have ainoe been procured ; as well as 
from the mountains skirting the south bank of the Mac- 
kenzie. From one of the specimens procured by Mr. 
M^Gillivray, whieh was iirst deposited m the New York 
Museum, and afterwards sent to Fiance, M. Geoffroy 
pablisbed a figure and description in the Atmaies d» 
MuMxmj entiUing the animal '* Holier sauvage d'Am4- 
rique." A fine male and female specimen exist in the 
museum of the Zoolc^ioal Society ; these were obtained 
by Dr. Bichardaon., on tlie banks of the Mackenzie. 
From this naturalist we borrow the best description dT 
the habits of this animal which we have yet seen :^- 

'' The Rocky Mountsan sheep inhabit the lofty chun 
of mountains from wbence they derive their name, from 
its northern termination in lat. 68^ to about lat. 40*^, and 
most likely still fiu^her soutiu Thepr also frequent the 
elevated and craggy ridges, with which the country be- 
tween the graait mountain range and the Pacafie is inter-' 
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■ected ; but they do not a|»pcftr to have advanoed faitbm* 
/to the eastward than the dedivity of the Botky Mow- 
tains, nor are they found in any of the hilly traets nearer 
to Hudson's Bay. They colleet in floeks consisting of 
£rom three to thirty : the Toung rams and the females 
herdkig together during the winter and spring, while 
the old rams §orm separate flodca, except during the 
month of December* The ewes bring forth in June or 
July, and then retire with their lambs to the most inac- 
cessible heights. Sir. Dnunmond iniiiHms me that In 
the retired parts of the movntains, where the hsinters 
had seldom penetrated, he Ibond no diffioaltv in ap- 
proaching the Rocky Mountain sheep, which there «k- 
nibited the simi^tcity of character m remaricable in the 
d^nestle species ; but that where they had been often 
fired at they were exceedingly wild, alarmed thdr con- 
panioBs on ike approach of danger by a hissing noise, 
and scaled the roclis with a speed and agility that baffled 

eurBuit. He lost several that tie had mortally wounded, 
y their retiring to die amongst tfa« secluded precifiioes. 
Theur favourite feedin^-|^aces are grassy knolls skirted 
by craggy roeks, to whicn they can retreat when pursued 
b^ dogs or wolves. They are accustomed to foy daily 
visits to certain caves in the mountains that are incrusted 
with a saMne efflorescence, of which they are fond* 
These caves are situated in «laty rodks, and it was in 
them alone that Mr. Drummoad teund ,the Weistia mo- 
erocatpa growing. The same gentleamn mentions that 
the horns of the old rams attain a uie so enoimous, 
and curve so much forwards and downwards, that they 
effectually prevent the animal from feeding on level 
ground. The flesh of the Rocky Mountun sheea is 
.stated, by Mr. Drummond and others who have fed on 
it, to be ouite delicious when it is in season, far superior 
lo Uiat or any of the deer spedes which frequent the 
same Quarter, and even exceeding in flavour the finest 
English mutton. The Eamtchatdales in like manner 
esteem the flesh of the argali as food fit for the gods." 

In siae. the Bocky Mountain sheep, or big-horn (of 
Lewis apd Clark), exceeds the Astatic argali. An ad' 
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male measures six feet in the length of the liead and 
body, and three feet five inches in height at the shoulder. 
The horns are much larger in the male than in the fe- 
male;' in the former they are of great thickness, three- 
sided , furrowed transversely, and curving from their base 
first backwards, then downwards, forwanis, and upwards, 
until they form a complete turn, during the whole course 
of which they recede from the head in a spiral manner. 
In a full-grown male they measure about two feet ten 
inches, following the curve, and have a basal circumfe- 
rence each of twelve or thirteen inches. In the female 
they are nearly erect, short, and slightly inclined back- 
wards, and al the tips outwards. 

The Nahoor, or Snk, of Thibet {Ovis Nahoot, 
Hodgson), a native of the K^har region of Nepftl and 
the glaciers of the Himalaya. 

The Burrhel {Ovis Burrkel, Blyth), a species allied 
to the latter, and inhabiting the highest ridges of the 
• Himalayan chain, where it '* bounds lightly over the 
incrusteid snows, at an altitude where its human pursuers 
find it difficult to breathe. It has the bleat of the do- 
mestic species, as indeed they all have, and is very shy 
and difficult of approach. ^ Flocks of ten or twenty have 
been observed conducted by an old male, which make 
for the snowy peaks upon alarm, while their leader 
scrambles up some crag to reconnoitre, and, if shot at, 
bounds off a few paces, and again stops to gaze. They 
pasture in deep and hollow grassy glens." A specimen, 
m the Museum of the Zoological Society, was shot near 
the Boorendo Pass, at an altitude of about 17,000 feet. 

The Caucasian Argali {Oms ct/lindricomiSy Blyth), 
hitherto confounded with the Siberian Argali. 

The Armenian Argali ( Ovis ChmeUtdl, Blyth). — Spe- 
cimens of this sheep, from Erzeroom, are living in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society. " Accorcling to 
Gmelin, this species is found only in the highest moun- 
tains in Persia. The males, he informs us, are very 
quarrelsome amongst each other, insomuch that he had 
been at one place where the ground had been strewed 

'th horns that had been knocked off in their contests.^' 
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It is allied to th& Conican mouflon. " Sir Jobs Macv 
Neill informed me that ' it appears to be tbe common 
species of the mountains of Armenia ; oecurring likewise 
on the north-west of Persia ; ' but the wild sheep of the 
central parts of Persia is evidently distinct, 'having 
horns much more resembling those of the domestic ram, 
beine spiral, and completing more than one spiral circle. 
I thmk I am not mistaken in supposing/ continues Sir 
John, * that I have also had females of this species brought 
to me by the huntsman with small horns, resembling 
those of the ewes of some of our domestic sheep ; but, 
on reflection, I find that I cannot assert this positively, 
though I retain the general impression.' It is hignly 
probable that. a wild type of O. Jries is here adverted 
to, which would thus innabit the same ranges of moun- 
tains as the wild common goat (C. .^agnts) ; and with 
respect to the circumstance of horns in the female sex, 
I may here remark, that this character is very apt to be 
inconstant throughout the present group." > 

The Shk (Om Vignei, Blyth), a mouflon .inhabiting 
the mountains of Little Thibet and the Sulimani jaoge 
between India and Khorassan, ** Vast numbers of this 
species are driven down by the snow in winter, to the 
branches of Uie Indus, where the river breaks through 
the chain, of the Himalaya." The wild sheep of the 
Hindoo Koosh mountains, described in the 'Journal 
Asiatic Soc. Beng.' for 1840, is either this. or a closely 
allied species. Its climbing powers are extraordinary. 

The Corsican Mouflon (Ovis Musimon, Linn.), a 
native of Corsica and Sardinia. Speaking of this sheep, 
Mr. Blyth remarks — '' It has always appeared to me, 
however, that the specifical distinctness of the mouflon 
is y&ty obvious, and I doubt whether it has contributed 
at all to the origin of any tame race. That it interbreeds 
freely with the latter, under circumstances of restraint, 
is well known ; but we have no information of hybrids, 
or Umbri, as they are called, being ever raised from wild 
mouflons, though the flocks of the latter will occasionally 
graze in the same pasture with domestic sheep, and all 
but mingle among them. The nude of this animal 

m3 
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•dcnomtiiated in Conka Muiro^ and the femile Mufra, 
from which Buffon, as is well known, fomed the word 
Mouflon ; and in Sardinia the male is called Murvoni, 
and the female Miirva, though it is not nnusoal to heaF 
the peasants style both iadiscriounatelj Mufion, which 
(as Mr. Smyth remarks, in his description of that island) 
is a ^pable eorrnption of the Greek Ophkm. It is 
aomettmes stated, but I do not know upon what authority, 
that a few of these aninids are still found upon the hmmui- 
tains of Murcia. -* 

The Cyprian Moaflon, probably difierent from the 
preceding, and termed by Mr. Blyth O. Apkkm, 

In this review of Mr. BIyth's paper we nave omitted 
the Izs^ Probaten, Ogilby (of wnich aunix)ue specimen 
exists in the nmseum of tfaie Zoological So(nety, London, 
the history of which is ebscare), «id the Aoudad (^Otau 
Trtufekgpbm, auct), which we ^fer to the goats. 

From none of the species here enumerated can we 
confidently select the type of the dosMstic sheep (Oow 
jdfies, Linn.). 

The Mouflons and Argalis^ that is, Che wild species of 
the genus Ovis, are covered with a harsh kind of hair, 
having beneath it at its roots a short sphnd wool, which 
in winter becomes longer and fuller. Mr. Bell, indeed, 
considers the harsh bur as essendfdly wool in its strue- 
ture, piesenting the imbrications which the microscope 
shows to be the characteristic of wool, and on which its 
felting property depends; aiui he regards the short 
nnder-coat as compoeed of hair, and not of wool. Mr. 
Youatt makes the contrary statement, and notwithstand- 
in? the appearances noticed by Mr. Bell, we iacHne to 
TAt. Youatrs opinion ; for, be it observed, in the Casbmir 
and the Angora goats the long outer garment is bur. ; 
the short under-coat exquisitely fine wooL In other 
wool-bearing animals, as the beaver and otter, the same 
arrangement prevails ; and we know, moreover, that in 
some neglected breeds of common sheep the wool be^mes 
mixed with long hairs (not short and fine), which mate 
or less obscure the wool. 

The causes which have rendered the fleece of the 



European sheep what we now find it are inTolred in ob» 
scurity. We attribute much, in the first instance, to the 
effects of temperature ; for though the merino sheep of 
Spain (a race originally imported from England), and 
ihe flocks of Australia and Southern Africa, are pre- 
eminent as wool-bearers, yet it would seem that the pre* 
disposition to develop wool at the expense of hair is 
acquired only in temperate, elevated, or even cold 
climates. For inatance, we learn from Mr. Hodfraoo 
that die wool of the Bhootan domesticated sheep, called 
fionlah, it superb, and he adds, the animal is smted only 
to the neilliem district of Nep&l, sufiering much from 
the heat of the central district. (* Zool. Proceeds.* for 
1834, p. Mi»} On the other hand, it is clear that in the 
eariy ages of man's historjr the shepherds must have 
•elected for breeding thoae individuals on which the wool 
predominated, and that, by following np this system, the 
meejp gradually atlaiiied its present condition, so that a 
wool-bevrng breed became at length permanently esta- 
blished. Chiginally, perhaps, the sheep, then a wool- 
hearer, and lonff douMsticated, was of a brown or rusty 
black colour, a nue still lingering on the faces and limbs 
of many of our tireeds, and sometimes appearing, as the 
general tint of mdividuals, thus conspicuous in the midst 
of their white-fleeced companions^ Nine o«t of ten of 
tlw sheep el Deoean are black, with short, erisp, coarse 
wool. 

As the prhnitive fleeee of the sheep was a mixture ot 
hair and wool, we eanoot be sorprised to find races do- 
niesticated in which A» hair predominates over the wool, 
and that ao greatly, that th€»v may with prcmriery be 
termed haiiy. Sometmies the hair is like that or a spaniel 
dog;, long and silky, and many of the flocks of the Bucha- 
nan Tartars are thus ck>thed. To this breed may be 
referred the Cretan or Wallachian sheep ( 0ms Aries, 
cwr. iSff^^psiosros), common in Crete, WalJachia, Hun- 
gary, and the western parts of Asia. Of this variety a 
splendid ram from Mount Parnassus was presented liv 
Dr. Bowring to the Zoological Society of London. It 
was vidoua, unruly, and of amazing strength. Its he 



were tbtt \itTge, and spirally contorted, adding greatly 
to its stnkine: and picturesque appearance. Its fleece 
consisted of hair and wool, the loriner being ot' great 
length, perfectly straight, ctose-aet, and beautifully fine, 
falling from tbe middle of the back on each side of the 
animal, almott to the ground. On the face the hair was 
short, and of a rusty black ; on the body it was white. 
In general, the horns in the male rise almoat perpeodicu- 
larl^ from the skull, making a series of spiral turns in 
their ascent, the first turn being the latest, while in the 
temale they dire:^, taking a lateral direction. In the 
specimen, however, to which we have alluded, they ex- 
tended laterally from the skull, ftnd after the first tum 
took a downward sweep ; variations in these points may 
be expected in domesticated animals. In some varieties 
of the Guinea sheep the hair is coarse and often shaggv. 
^n the specimens of Guinea sheep figured (Fig. I31> tfie 
hs arc Iwig, the body gaunt, the ears pendulous, the 
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forehead arched, and two fieshy excreseences hung from 
the throat A smaller hair-clad breed extends along the 
Slave Coast. The Fezzan sheep, of which we have seen 
exam{to in England, closely resemble the Giunea sheep, 
but have a pendulous dewiap, instead of the tassels of 
skin on the throat. They are gaunt, coane-haired, in- 
formed ammals, with high withers like a buffiilo. The 
males have smaU horns. In Madagascar the sheep are 
covered with short hair. In Perria, Tartary, and other 
parts of the East, there has long existed a singular variety, 
with a great deposit of fat on Ike tail and croup, givii^ 
an unsightly appearance to the animal : the tail itself is 
short, and seems buried in the mass on each side ; the 
body is generally white, the head and neck black : of the 
variety (Ovis Aries^ tfor, SUaUmgvai) we haye seen 
specimens in the gardens of the %ologioal Sodety of 
.uondon. i^ 182 is a portrait of one of these dieep, 
with a ca]paou brought from Persia. The Aeece of the 
sheep conttSted of slK^rt, coarse wool, nuxed with hair. 

Among odier strange Tarieties of sheep may be here 
noticed the ^heep of Syria and Egypt, with a long tail 
loaded wrtli fet, which sometimes even trails on the 
ground. This race {Ovis Aries, var. Macrocercus) is 
closely allied to the |ireoediog> (Figs. 133 and 134.) 
In the Egyptian animals the Wl is broad throughout, 
but in the Syrian it narrows to a point The orainary 
weight of the tail is fifteen pounds, but in some of the 
larsier kinds, well fattened, the tail will weigh seventy, 
eiguty, and, it is said, evcfn one hundred and fifty pounds. 
Ludoiph saw in Egypt a sheep's tail of eighty pounds* 
weight. This overgrown tail is a great inconvenience to 
the animal, and in ordor to prevent injury to it, the 
shepherds are often obliged to fix a thin piece of board 
to the under surface of the part that tnuls on ike ground, 
to which smaH wheels are sometiases added. Our figures 
exhibit the Syrian variety with only a moderate caudal 
development The caudal deposit of fat in these varieties 
of sheep is oleaginous, being of a consistence between 
fat and marrow, and is ohen used in the place of butter; 

'en the animal is young, this fat is stated to be little 



iof<erior to the bsM uivtdw. The lon^-tfuled bned ivar. 
Jilaerocercit) is not tmif found in At^tia, S/ria, ubl 
Egypt, but is vei7 muBeroui in tlie interior •nd Nutheni 
|Mrti of Ainca, aod is covered with a niiture of coaraa 
duwt irool and bair. 



) which we have aliudet* 
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respecting fieece and general fonn, the horns are nittject 



tiniea wanting in both seies, sometimes only in the fe- 
male ; while, an the contraiy. in some breeds tliu number 
of boms is increased beyond the natural allotment. 



111.— Fdt-tiiltkl Sheep f>r Syria. 

In Iceland and the Feroe Islands there are two races 
oT sheep ; one of a ^mall the, and of a dun or rust-black 
colour ; the other of larger size, and white. Both these 
races are remarkable for the number of their horns, 
Tarying from three to eight. , Four, however, is the usuil 
number, as in the drawing of the head. (Fig. I3G.) 
Of the laiver race we have seen many hidividuals : they 
are strongly-built animals, with a coarse fleece, consisting 
of long hair externally, and an under-layer of close woo^ 
impenetrable by the neaviest rain. The vrool, however, 
IB of little value, being fit only for horae^^oths and com- 
mon nigs. These sheep yield an extraordinary quantity 
of milk, tar superior to that of any of the southern breedr. 
Von Troil, in his ' Letters on Iceland," states that a 
sinj^le ewe will yield inun two to six quarts a day. la 
the Feroe Islands is a wild race of ibeep, of great an- 



tiquity. Thef are covered with black, short, curled 
wool, and their Oeeh has a peculiarly dark appeanmco 



found the rrannauts of this wild race, in no waj depen- 
dent upon or under the control of man. The^ are some- 
timeg caught bj dogs, but can seldom be obtemed except 
by bting shot, or ictercepted in a narrow space and 
driven over the cliSa. 
Among the breeds of Europe which have attained to 
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the highest celebrity, and by means of which, through 
judicious crossing, the sheep of Saxony, Prussia, Austria, 
and England have been gi^tly improved as respects 
the quality of the fleece, is the far-famed Merino of 
Spain. (Fig. 136.) The term <* merino*' alludes to 
the over-sea origin of the race, and there are good 
grounds for believing that these Spanish sheep are ori- 

g'nally of British extraction, being of the old Ryland or 
otswold stock. Stow and Baker, in their Chronicles, 
say,'* This yere (1464) King Edward IV. gave a licence 
to pass over certain Cotteswolde sheep into Spain.** 
Baker adds, *^ King Edward IV. enters into a leagoe 
with Kmg John ef Arragon, to whom he sent « aeore of 
Costal ewes and foor lambs." 

There are other breeds of Aeep ia Snon besides the 
Merinos, more or leas mtermiiLed with tnem ; but of the 
pure race it is calculated that there are about ten mil- 
lions, which, eaoepting perhaps the flodcs of Leon and 
Estremadura, are migratory, and teemed tranahumantes, 
being periodically conducted from one pailtof the country 
to another, and bade again. 

These transhumantes are divided IkAb flarirg which , 
under the care of a mayoral, or chief iihe|4ia^, and as- 
sistants, migrate from the mountains of Ifae north to the 
plains of the south in winter, and return back to the 
mountains in summer. The flocks follow the shepherds, 
who lead the way, and direct the length and speed of 
the journey : a few wethers perfectly tamed, tread ia 
the footsteps of the conductor, and the rest follow in dne 
order ; a powerful breed of dogs accompany the shep- 
herds in order to defend the £iek imm wolves, and a 
few mules carry their provision and other necessaries, as 
well as materials for making up .the fold at night. 

This migratory system is regulated by a tribunal 
termed Mesta, which has been of old standing ; it can 
be traced back to the middle of the fourteenth century, 
at which period definite laws with respect to it were 
enacted, by which persons were ^prohibited from travel- 
ling along the course of the route pursued by the flocks 
while the sheep were in oaotioa ; it also establishdd a 

\ 
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right to graze on all the open and common land that lay 
in the wa^ ; and moreover it clumed a path, ninety yards 
wide, through all the enclosed and cultivated country. 
The journey taken by the Merino flocks is upwards of 
four hundred miles, which they accomplish in six or 
«even weeks, and the same time is spent in retracing the 
route, so that in every year about fourteen weeks (or 
nearly a quarter) are spent in these toilsome journeys. 
Popular prejudice in Spain attributes the superiority of 
the Merino wool to this practice — a practice injurious to 
the agriculturist, through whose corn-lands and vineyards 
the flocks pass, and injurious to the keepers of stationary 
sheep, inasmuch as the common and pasture lands are 
completely eaten bare by the multitudes that slowly pass 
over them, while wilfully, or through carelessness, serious 
damage is done to farms, plantations, fields, and vine- 
yards, for which no redress can be obtained. 

It is, however, much to be doubted that the Merino 
wool owes its superiority, as is asserted by the Spaniards, 
to this system. The stationary Merinos in Leon and 
Estremadura produce wool equal in quality to that of 
the migratory flocks, and these are again exceeded by 
some of the German Merinos, which never travel, so 
that at least the advantages of the Mesta system' have 
been overrated, while the evils resulting to the flocks 
from fatigue, and the injury done to the lands in their 
course, have been treated with indifierence. 

In Spain, as in the East from the earliest times, the 
shepheid leads his flock. In Italy, in Greece, and some 
parts of France, it is still the custom ; and the reed-pipe 
of the shepherd may be heard calling the flock togetner, 
or the troop seen following him as he leads them to their 
evening folding-place. 

In Piedmont, the fine race described by Pliny long 
continued to preserve its old reputation ; but of late the 
Alpine region of Italy has received importations from 
various countries, and among them flocks of the Merino 
breed, insomuch that nowhere can the pure relics of an 
uncient stock be found. In diflerent parts of the Alps 
*hQ sheep are more or less numerous, and of more or less 
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▼alue, according to the mountainous character of the 
country and the oualitv of the pasturage. In Savoy the 
necessity of housing the sheep in winter, and the diffi- 
culty 01 providing them with food during that season of 
the year, tend to circumscribe their numbers ; and the 
few that are kept by the peasants are maintained for the 
sake of their wool. We copy the following statement 
from the personal observation of a gentleman. He 
writes — 

" In the mountuns of Savoy, although the soft sound 
of the sheep-bell is often heard, there are no large flocks, 
as it is absolutely necessary to keep them housed during 
the severe winter season, and as scarcely any of the 
peasantry or farmers have the means of thus sneltering 
them on a large scale. 

<< There are of course exceptions near the city of 
Chamberi, and in some other places, but, generally 
speaking, the Savoyard peasant possesses a small piece 
of ground capable of cultivation, on which he raises po- 
tatoes (now their principal food) in quantity sufficient 
for his family. The rest of his wealth consists of a few 
sheep and goats, a cow, or perhaps two or three cows, 
and an ass. The cows and the goats give their milk, 
the sheep their wool (of which the primitive clothing of 
the Savoyards is chiefly made), and the ass serves to 
bring home the dried leaves of autumn, the winter fbod 
of the sheep and goats, to carry wood for fuel, and to do 
sundry other useful duties. A pig or two are sometimes 
added to these possessions. Tne interior of a Savoyard 
cabin, where most of these domestic animals are frequently 
found lodged as forming part of the family, presents a 
curious scene to the stranger. The writer of this had 
once the fortune to pass a night in such a dwelling. On 
returning home from an excursion in the neighbouring 
mountains he felt himself so fatigued, and the night was 
so advanced, that, instead of going on to Lanslebourg at 
the foot of Mont Cenis, where, at that time (1819), 
there was a tolerably comfortable inn kept by an Eng- 
lishwoman, he accepted the invitation of some peasants, 
who had been his guides and only companions, to stop 
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short at their abode at Laaslevilhird, a small viUa^ not 
far from Lanslebourg. He had found the poor fellow» 
civil and obliging, active and sufficiently intelligent, and 
was also glad to see more of them and their way of living* 
A path, scarcely discernible through the snow which 
had fallen (the season was November), led to a group 
of low cottages, central among which was the residence 
of his hosts, which seemed the most considerable of them* 
Before it there was a yard, shut in with hurdles and ^ 
gate, and on one side ui' it was a pig-sty (the pigs not 
having here the honour of the aUrie)^ and on the other 
a low shed, joined to the cottage for warmth and oom- 
fcHt. 

** Within the cottage was a tolerably large room, 
where, by a fire, rather small for the season, and which 
had its back towards the cow-shed, two women sat s^pin- 
ning nkith the distaff, and a little boy playing with a 
venerable-looking goat. 

'* The fire was speedily renewed, and an old cauldron 

Cut over it to cook the supper. This meal ccmsisted of 
oiled potatoes, boiled milk, some slices of bmui chopped 
from a loaf as hard as a millsttme, and almost as big, hot 
much darker in colour, and a few chestnuts, the Isst 
fruit being part of a valued hoard annually iuiported 
from the Italian country of Piedmont, on the other »de 
of the Alps. They had no wine, beer, or spirit, — no 
liquids whatever, save water and milk ; all their stores 
were produced for the stranger, and if a kine had been 
their guest they could not have furnished another luxury. 
It was, however, more than enough to excite the appe- 
tite of a less hungry or more fastidious traveller, to see 
the zest with which the poor Savoyards partook of these 
goods. The supper, in honour of the guest, was, no 
doubt, to them one of unusual exceUence. 

'* After many excuses had been made as to accommo- 
dations, a bundle of clean straw was carried into a small 
inner room. The bed or bed-place in this apartment 
was built against the wall like a berth on board ship, 
o^nid still more like the dormitories used by the Scottish 
~%nts, which recesses are shut up by daytime, or par* 
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tUdlv dosed when the nights tre very eokl^ after the 
tehion of presses or cupboards. In this recess, aiXor 
flriTing out of the room three or four sheep and a goat, 
Uie Savoyards laid the straw ; oiver the straw they laid 
some shesp^skins, which, with the addition of an old 
grey cloth coat, wore all the materials they oould furnish 
as sheets, blanket, and coverlets. 

^* The bed, however, was sufficiently warm and com- 
fertaUe, and the traveller slept very wdl, his only an- 
noyanoe arising from a frolicsome young goat who did 
not like to be disixjssessed of what was probably his usual 
quarters. This .agile creature contrived to open the 
room-door, which was closed only by a wooden latch, 
and presently after jumped into the sleeping-place, where 
he amused himself by tugging the straw from beneath 
the stranger, and playing other tricks, until he was for- 
cibly ejected, and the room-door secured by means of 
the iron point of the traveller's alpenstock. 

** The rhfoUee in the morning was striking to the 
stranger : the cows lowed, as if they were close to his 
bed-head ; the sheep bleated, the ass brayed, the goata 
capered, the pigs squeaked — all seemingly under the 
sasoe roof. Tn^e creatures were calling for their broak- 
fiust. 

*^ Nearly every part of the dress of a Savoyard peasant 
10 produced finom nis own little flock. He dresses the 
wool himself, his wife or daughter spins it, and then the 
yam is woven into cloth by the village weaver. The 
Boliday coats are generally ajred blue, but those of every 
day wear are of less expensive colour. As they have 
plenty of black sheep in Savoy, they mix their wool 
with the wool of the white sheep, and, spinning them 
together, produce a sort of grayish brown doth without 
the expeniBe of dyeing. In another part of the Alps, 
the Gnsons took their name from their custom of wear- 
ing gray doth similariy manufactured. 

^' As soon as the severity of winter is passed, the 
Savoyard turns out his cows and sheep, esteeming him- 
self fortunate if his provision of hay for the cows, and 
dried leaves for the sheep has sufficed for the time ^ 
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has been obliged to keep them under his roof. At fint 
they graze in the low valleys near the villages, where 
the snow first melts, and by degrees, as the verdare su^ 
ceeds the wintery covering of the mountains, they ascend 
higher and higher. They are, however, almost inva- 
riably driven home for the night, even during the summer 
season. This duty falls to the women and girls, and 
few scenes can well be more soothing and pastoral than 
those which the traveller is almost sure to meet on ap- 
proaching a small Savoyard town or village towards the 
sunset of a summer's day. From all sides small flocks of 
sheep and goats, with a cow or two, and generally a few 
pigs, descend the hill-sides towards the homesteads, con- 
ducted by women and girls, who are always busily em- 
ployed as they walk along, either in platting straw, or 
m knitting, or in spinning wool or flax with the distaif." 

In Greece it is usual, as formerly, to give names to 
the sheep, which they know and will answer, coming Uk 
the shepherd when called. Fig. 137 represents the 
pleasing spectacle of sheep thus conducted, and on terms 
of familiarity with their leader, whose voice they obey, 
though " they know not the voice of strangers." 

Reverting from foreign sheep to those of our own 
island, we may remind the reader that we possess several 
diflerent breeds, distinguished by difierent qualities, both 
as regards form and size, and the characters of the wool. 
These breeds, or varieties, are the result of skilful treat* 
ment, of pasturage, and judicious crossings. 

We may divide them into three groups: the short- 
woolled, the middle-wooUe'd, and thelong-wooUed breeds. 

The short^woolled breed formerly included many va- 
rieties, now, from the improvement of their fleece, to be 
ranked under the second division, as the South-Down^ 
Norfolk, and Cheviot sheep. It is at present, however, 
represented by the Anglo-Merino race, to which the 
sheep of New Holland and Van Diemen's Land also be- 
long. The average length of the wool is about two inches 
and a half, and its texture is peculiarly fine, soft, and 
even silky. Short wool is used in -the manufacture of 

>ate and beautiful fabrics ; it is, however, generally 
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mixed vith wool of a longer staple. The Saxony wool, 
80 valued for its fineness, comes under the present divi- 
sion : it is shorter and finer than the Australian wool, 
but less silky, the serrations of the fibre being more nu- 
merous, and disposing it to felt more closely. Hence 
Saxony wool is tne most valuable for the manufacture of 
fine broad-cloth. 

The average weight of the fleece of the Australian 
short-woolled sheep is from three pounds to three and a 
half ; sometimes it amounts to five. 

** There is no wool," says Mr. Hughes, ** which spins 
80 well as the Australian ; large importations are annu- 
ally sent to the British market, at an average of 28, 6d. 
§er pound. In 1833 the quantity imported from New 
otttn Wales and Van Diemeu's Land amounted to 
3,516,869 pounds." The quantity has since increased 
yery largely. 

It has been the object of the British wool-grower to 
convert the short-woolled breeds into a race witii wool 
which, while its length is increased, preserves its original 
fineness and delicacy. Thus we have now, in place of 
the old short-woolled breeds, a middle-woolled race of 
great value, and of which the fleece is in the highest re- 
quest. 

The middle>woolled sheep include the South-Down, 
the Dorset, the Norfolk, the Suflblk, the Ryland, the 
Welsh, and the Cheviot breeds, together with several 
others, and which were formerly short-woolled. The 
length of the staple is, on the average, three and a half 
or font inches. 

That the improyement of the old short-woolled sheep 
into a middle-woolled race is an.advantage in every sense, 
especially as the short wool used exclusively in the manu- 
fiicture of fine cloths is abundantly supplied from foreign 
** growers *' (as the term is), no one can doubt Of this 
race, one of the first is the improved South-Down breed 
depasturing on the long range of chalky bilk extending 
from the 8ea«oast of the Isle of Thanet, and the eli A of 
Dover, through Kent and Sussex. Formerly this breed, 
"^ Mr Ellman states ('Library of Agricultural Know- 
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Udgi6')y vto a small size, far from poMetsitig a good 
abape, and late before tbey were capable of being f&U 
tened; now, however, they are greatly improred both 
in shape and constitution. *' Thej are smaller in bone^ 
equally hard, with a greater disposition to ftttten, ami 
much heavier in carcase when fat. They used seldom to 
fatten till they were four years old, but it would be a rare 
sight to see a pen of South-Down wethers at- market 
more than two years old, and many are killed before 
they reach that age." The South-Down sheep is in fact 
the model of what a hill sheep ought to be, and the flesh 
in fineness of grain and flavour is peculiarly excellent. 
The wool is of a very useful quality, but is both lai^er 
in fibre and less numerously serrated than the short 
Saxony, and does not therefore possess such a felting 
power ; hence it is rarriy used in the mano&ctore of fine 
Droad- cloths. Still from its fineness and felting powers, 
ixanpared with the wool of many other middle-woolled 
breeds, it is highly esteemed — and for flannds and 
worsted goods in general is extensively employed. Ii| 
Surrey. Hampshire, and Berkshire, the South«Downs 
have either superseded or been blended with the old 
short-wooUed sheep. 

Dorsetshire possesses its own breed, encroached upon^ 
however, bpr.the South-^Downs. The males have large> 
spirally-twisted horns, and the females have also homS| 
but .much smaller than those of the' male. Nei^er the 
wool nor the flesh equals that of the South-Down breed« 
The old Norfolk bi^ed of middle^wooUed sheep is very 
valuable, but it is rapidly giving way to theSovth-Down. 
The rams are diatin^isbed by loiig Ipiral horns, those 
of the «wes and wemers being smiUler ; the flesh is rei 
maskably fine, and the wool delicate, and felts welL 
The figure of these sheep is tail and slender ; the legs 
are long, and the face and limbs black or mottled. The 
general aspect is wild and animated. This breed thrives 
on the coarsest pasturage. The wool is not used in fine 
broad-cloths, but is used in such as are of inferior 
quality, and in woollen stufis geneialiy. 

In Sttflolk the South-^Down boeed prevails. Tb 

k2 
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black-faoed uid homed sheep of Westmorland, Cam- 
berlaod, and various parts of Scotland, as Lanariuhire, 
belong to the middle-woolled section. With respect to 
their, wool, these sheep do not rank high ; it exceeds in 
length that of the miadie-woolled breeds generallj, but 
is harsh and coarse ; to compensate for this these sheep 
are very hardy, have an admurable oontom*, and the flesh 
in fineness of grun and delicacy of flavour equals dther 
the South-Down or the Welsh mutton. 
. The Cheviot breed is very distinct from the common 
mountain or black-faced race, with which it is on all sides 
immediately surrounded, these two races dividing the 
North between them. 

The Cheviot breed is hcHmless, and the general contour 
is excellent; the shoulders are full, the oody round and 
long, and the limbs smalUboned. The mutton is in 
great esteem ; and the wethers average sixteen, eighteen, 
or even twenty pounds weijBfht per quarter. It appears, 
from the testimony of practical rarmers, that the attention 
paid to the improvement of this breed, in reference to 
the condition of the carcase, has been followed by a de- 
terioration in the qualitr of the wool, which is said to 
have been fonnerly capable of entering into the manii* 
facture of fine cloths. Still, however, the wool is good, 
though inferior to that of the South-Downs. It far sur- 
passes that of the black-faced breed, and as the Cheviot 
race is equally hardy and as capable of sustaining cold 
as the foimer, and is content with the alpine plants of 
the bleak hills and mountains, it will soon supersede the 
black-faced breed, as it has already done in the forest of 
Ettrick and the whole of Selkirkshire, and even Suther- 
land. The foreknowledge which these sheep possess of 
approaching storms, and the assiduity with which, while 
the shepherd dreams of no impending evil, they will 
seek a pace of shelter and. secunty, are curious traits in 
their history. It is thus that they often warn the shep- 
herd, by the display of this instmct, vrisely implanted 
within them, and lead him to add his precautions to 
those which they have themselves adopted. In spite, 
however, of the vigilance of the shephera and the instinct 
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d the sheep, many often perish, boried beneath tower- 
ing snow-drms, and sometimes wlrale flodcs are lost. It 
o&n happens that sufficient shelter cannot be obtained, 
the flock crowd together for the purpose of mutual 
warmth, and are soon covered beneath the snow. If this 
does not occur, the lambs, unable to endure the seyerity 
ci the storm, perish, and the mothers, bewildered, wander 
about seddng thmr offipring, till they themseWes sink 
exhausted with their efibrts and distress. With but 
Jittle food sheep can remam for many days buried be> 
nealh the snow ; but wh&e this cannot be obtained, the 
period of endurance is proportioned to the strength of 
the animal's constitution and the intensity of the cold. 
jbi the winter of 18G0 a sheep near Kendal was bmried 
in the snow for thirty-three days and nights, without 
the possibility of moving, and yet survived ; and a sheep 
in Cumberland was buried for thirty-eight days. When 
exdicaled it was found to have eaten the wool off both 
its sheulderB, and its frame was reduced almost to a ske- 
leton. By due attenticm, however, it gradually re- 
^Sfvered. 

Having thus specified some of the more important of 
the middle^woolled breeds of sheep in our island, most of 
them, or all, derived from the old short-woolled breeds 
by a system of judicious management, we shall now take 
a hasty survey of the long-woolled bleeds. 

As we have already stated, the middle-wo<^ varies in 
diflbreat breeds in fineness and in its power of felting. 
Long wool is mnch more uniform, ana for this reason, 
that it is the produce of the Leicester race, and of races 
with which me Leicester race has become completely 
intermingled. "^ All long-woolled she^," says Mr. 
Yoaatt, " both in i^pearanee and in fleece, are becoming 
one fiimily^" Long wool, which has lately very much 
improved, it being the aim of the breeder to render it 
finer (at the expense of its lenffth, which it will bear), 
18 characterised oy strength and transparency, but it is 
ffefieientr in the power of felting. Its average length is 
^out (eight indies. This applies more particulariy to 
Ituit sMt called, the long^eoi^ing wool ; there is, how- 
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0var, a variely^ off long inkH wliidr appRavnatlBB to tbe 
middle wool, and teiiuBd the shoit-eombiBg wool, which 
IB somewhat shorter than the other, finer, and more dis^ 
posed to felt The long-eombiaff wool is vsed m the 
manufacture of hard yam, and tot purposes m whi<^ 
length and firmness ere essential ; the other for stoA of 
a softer texture, and for hosiery goods. We have alluded 
to the Leicester breed as the tjrpical example of the long- 
fleeced races, but it is to be observed that this breed is 
an improvement upon the heavy, ill.«iade, and eoarae- 
woolled race, formerly spread over all our midland ooun^ 
ties. Linoolnshire auo had a breed of sheep celebrated 
fbr thm fine long wool; bat this breed, defective in 
form, aad^ yielding mutton of inferior qtndtty^ is now 
greatly improved, and in^ fact is blended with the new 
Ideicester sheep. 

It is not Within our province to fi>llow out tiie changes 
which have alrendy taken and are still taking place 
among the long^wdolled breeds of sheep for which our 
island is exxreBslj odebrated, and. in which neither 
France nor Belgium can at all compete with the English 
sbeep^ffraai^rs; To these who wisli to gain an acquaint- 
ance with this part of the subject, we recommend Mr. 
Yonatt's valimbfe Work on sheep, where he will find 
much information and abundant reference to various 
writere on agricultural topics. 

There Is, however, one question which suggests itself, 
^nd which we cannot omit to notice. As far as records 
serve us, it would seem that a long-wooUed and a short- 
woolled (now middle-woolled) race of sheep have tenant- 
ed our bland from the earliest times. Now to what are we 
to attribute this origmal diffisrence ? Are the two races 
descended from diTOrent primitive sources, or have food 
and soil gradually produced the difierenees which have 
been so long mamtained ? No one, we think, will hesi- 
tate to say the latter ; impossible as it may be to fellow 
step by step the progress of the change, or to determine 
the modus openmeU of the causes contributing to efibct 
it It is, however, very remarkable that it is only in 
~>imals which have been so long domesticated that wo 
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cannot tell their primeval origin, and which there is 
reason to think are factitious beings (that is, the produce 
of different, but still closely-allied species commingling to- 
gether), that these extreme variations as to size, figure, and 
length and quality of fur are most decidedly observable. 
We see these vaneties in the dog — from the silky long- 
haired spaniel of Spanish race, to the close-haired old 
aetter of the same country ; from the woolly French 
poodle, to the mfttin ; from the rough English waterlog, 
to the mastiff: so in the sheep we find a short-fleec^ 
breed, with the filaments of the wool peculiarly fine and 
numerously serrated ; a still longer-fleeced breed, again 
mibdividea into many minar varieties, and having the 
wool fine, and more or less capable of felting, or, in 
other words, more or less numerously serrated ; and a 
long-wooUed race of old standing, in which the wool, but 
tliinly serrated, is inferior in felting properties, but of 
great value to the woolcomber. But further, as the 
mixture of a long and silky-.hairedi|[>reed of dogs with 
one of close hair does not im]m)ve the coat, the young 
resembling some the male, some the female, but not 
equalling them in their excellences ; so the crossing of 
kng'woolled and shorUwoolled sheep leads to no good re- 
sults ; and, as with dogs, the improvement of each breed 
depends on a judicious and careful selection of the best 
and purest of that breed, by which the properties dis- 
tinguishing it may be developed t6 their maximum in 
their progeny. 

In England the sheep is now only valuable for the 
sake of its wool and flesh, but in various parts of both 
Europe and Asia the milk of the ewe has been used 
from the earliest times, either pure or curdled, as an ar- 
ticle of diet. Formerly, in many parts of England, 
cheese was made from the milk of the ewe, and the 
ewes, to the injury of the lambs, were milked regularly, 
as described in the ' Odyssey,' and, at a later era, by 
Virgil: — 

** He next betakes him to his evening cares, 
And, sitting down, to milk his ewes prepares : 
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Of half their nddera eases first the dams. 
Then to the mothers' (eats suhmits the lambs. 
Half the white stream to hardening cheese he prefls*d. 
And high in wicker baskets heap'd ; the rest» 
Kesery^ in bowls, supplied the migh^ feast" 

Pope, Odyss^ lib. ix. 

To the process of shearing we need scarcely allude ; 
all are familiar with the manner in which the removal 
of the fleece is effected, and it would seem that in the 
earliest patriarchal ages the same process was in use. 
Among tne Romans, howe¥er (and the practice has been 
but lately discontinued in the Orkney Islands, and is, 
perhaps, still inreTalent in Iceland), the wool was torn 
off the animals, and, as Pliny states, they were kept for 
three days previously without food, in order that the 
wool mieht be the more easily detached, their bodies 
being eznausted. In his time, however, the practice of 
shearing had beeun to supersede this cruel and unjustifi- 
able method. It g^ve, nowever, origin to the word 
veUus (fleece), from veUo (to pull away), and the hill 
termed Yelleia was the ancient spot on which this cruelty 
was perpetrated. 

With us the season of sheep^earing is a season of 
rejoicing, and the manner in wnich the important work 
is conducted, and the dexterity of the shearers, are, to 
those not accustomed to rural life, replete with interest 
and amusement. It is, indeed, a {iLeasing spectacle to 
see a large flock of snow-white sheep collect^ together, 
and in turn losing their soft fleece, rolled into an un- 
broken and well-arranged whole, beneath the shears of 
the shearer : the picture is full of poetry, and he must 
be destitute alike -of taste and patriotism that can look 
ooldly upon it. 

To enter into a disquisition on the commercial import- 
ance of the sheep, its connexion with national prosperity 
and international relationships, is not our place. Wc* 
leave this to the political economist. 

Before we close, let us again revert to our starting^ 

point — the Question as to the origin of the domestic sheep« 

t is clear that we cannot identify it with any wild spe- 
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des with which we are jet acquunted. If such exists, 
it is most probably to be found on the mountains of Ar« 
menia — but this is problematical; and there is some 
ground for supposing that, though the sheep of every 
region intermingle with each other, they have descended 
from different primitive origins. The subject is ftill of 
obscurity. It is, indeed, strange that, while history 
teems with the accounts of battles, massacres, invasions, 
the reigns and the crimes of kings, it throws no light 
npon the domestic animals which man has reclaimed. 
Tne motives which led man to attempt this important 
work, the manner in which he accomplished it, the cha- 
racters and native abodes of the species selected, are 
buried in silence. The subject was too mean for histoiy 
— the actors too humble to be noticed ; but thus it ever 
18, that the glare of mighty deeds effaces the record of 
the useful, the beneficent, and die truly great 

GENUS BOS.-OXEN. 

Horns in both sexes. Neither suborbital sinus, inter- 
digital fossse, nor inguinal pores. Teats in females, four. 
The animals of this genus are, with some few exceptions, 
the largest and most massive of the hollow-homed Kumi- 
nants ; their limbs are low and strong, their body heavy, 
with wide haunches, and thick and often elevated 
tboulders ; the head is large, and furnished with horns 
common to both sexes ; their progressive increase being 
marked by annuli at the base. They sheath a hollow 
or cancellous bony core, continued from the sides of a 
bold frontal ridge. The forehead or chaffron is ex« 
panded ; the muzzle, except in the subgenus OniboSf is 
oroad, naked, and mobt ; the neck is thick, deep, com- 
pressed laterally, carried horizontally, and furnished with 
a pendent dewlap. The spinous processes of the anterior 
dorsal vertebrae, at the withers, are very long and stout 

Fig. 138 represents the dentition of the Ox, in two 
views of the upper and under jaw ; Fig. 139 is a v- 
characteristic delineation of the skeleton of the £r 
short-homed Cow ; and Fig. 140 is a represents 



the Oflseoas stnicture of the Fore*>foot (a) and of the 
Hind-foot (b) of the Ox. All the Ox group are gre- 
garious in their habits, and no. quarter of the globe is 
destitute of its indigenous species, existing in a state of 
freedom, tenanting the deep glades of the forest, or 
roaming over hills or plains : 

*' Yillosi terga Bisontes 
Latisqne feri comibos Uri." 

The genus Bos may be subdivided into the following 
minor groups, or subgenera : JBos, Anoa, BubaluSj Bison, 
and Ovibos, Of each of these minor se<etions we shall 
give the most interesting examples. 

Thb Ox (^Baa tauru8) 

is now only known as a domesticated animal, spread fbr 
and wide through almost every region of the globe, con- 
tributing by its services and prodiicts to the well-being 
of man. Although referred to as a domestic animd in 
the earliest ages by the author of the Mosaic record, im- 
penetrable darkness hanes over its primeval history, nor 
know we what is its wild ori^n, nor whether that origin 
is in existence. 

Temperature, soil, food, a thousand circumstances 
operating through the revolutions of years, have combined 
to effect a series of modifications in the ox ; every country 
possesses its peculiar races, and these races, by their 
intermixture, are perpetually producing others, so that 
it is impoasible to say to what extent these changes may 
be earned, and how f^r th^ original type has become 
already modified. ^ Certiun it is that we are acouainted 
witii no animal in a state of original independence to 
which we can refer as tiie primitive type of the ox. It 
is true, however, that within the period of authentic 
hvstlbry certain wild oxen existed in Europe ; but it is 
not to Europe that we must look as the cradle of the 
domestic ox, nor indeed are the accounts left us of these 
oxen reconcilable with any of them being specifically 
identical with our domestic race, which indeed, when w 
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Hwiente Onu (latit eomOmt), uid another Buon (^ 
Aofiw or viUoBU) ; we have alKi tm wiiniBl deMaiDed 
under the name of Bonanu (BA«avoi or 'Oirami, Am- 



totle). A few observatioiuon these animaJB niaj not ba 
uninleresting. Tfae unu, which existed in tbe Her- 
cjnian forest, ib thus described bjCssar; " These uri 
ore little inferior to elepbtuiEs in size, but are bulla in 
their nature, colour, and figure. Great is their ttrength, 



when trapped in pilTalU, the hunters tuuparingljr kill. 
The youths, eierdsing themselves by this sort of hunt* 
ing, are hardened by the toil, and those among them 
who have lulled most, bringing with them the honw M 



testimonials, acquire great praise. But these uri esnnot 
be habituated to man, or made tradable, not even when 
joung. Tbagreauzeof the bona, as well as tha form 
■" 1"^? "^ '**'• •***" """* '™" "» horns irf our 
oxsa. These, when oareftiUy aelocted, thm "infT ToUmi 
the edge wiUi silver, and oaa them for drinking nttM* 
■mple feiMa. ' Ferh^M thq wUd bulls with hwnt irf 



UacedoaU, oi 

ThofluMi, _ ^ ,__ 

bj Cavier and molt mtnmligts as id^tical'vri^ the 
booMW of Arirtotle, is coDiidered, and perbap* with 
Mutm, M referable to the Adroehr or Zabr (J9kM mu of 



modem naturalists, not the unu of CEesar) still existing 
in the wild forests of Lithuania. In Europe and Siberia 
the fosal crania, of an eumebs are not uncommon, and 
theae akulla, though they scarcel j differ in anting from 
the Lithuanian animal, Cuvier inclinea to believe may bo 
eC ftdififareat, tbough closelj-allted ipedes. He givM 
the figuTW of B ekuil in the Paris museum, here copied 
(Fig. 141, front Tiew ; Fig. 1^, lateral view), bo like, 
•s he obMTveB, to the living auinchs, that the moat 
nractiied -em can taaoeir dxtioniiih it ; end bIbo sa 
R«ab, Ihftt heit indoDbt whether it M mdlr a Ibssil nlio, 



at, OD tlw contiwy, racent, owiiiK it* fbrnl nppetnaee 
to htTing been mach weathered. Sir C. Lyeli stites that 
the boQM of the aurochi (or biioD) bare been found io 
tlte North Cliff in the county of Yolk, in a lacustriiw 
fbrmatioD, in which all the land and fr^-weter Bbelli. 
tliirteen in number, can be identified mtb tpeoea ana 
vuietiet now eiiatinK in that countv. To return to the 
una of Ciesar and the andenU. We have stated thia 
■nimal to be characterized bj the immenNt; of iti homa. 
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and its vaM stature, in whicb former particular it difera 
maUrially from the ancient fuU-maned blMn, or Lithn. 
aniaa aurochs. This uni* no longer, aa it would appear, 
Oiuti i but foanl tkullt of a apedee fkr eKceedinK the 
iBrgeit domeaUc ox in magnitude, wiU the core of 
—TO faoma, are abundant in the aapaficMl atraM nf 



Europe, This epecies is tenned by Cuvier Bot wimi- 
geniut; and be carefully dbtiogaubet tbe akull from 
that of the fossil aurocbt. In a specimen found at 
Melksham, and described by Mr. Woods, tbe COTei of 
tbe boms measured at tb^lr wide*t expanuon upwards 
of four feet ; we may easilv coitceive wbat must have 
been ihe eipenaiDn of tho boniB tbemselves: tbe skull, 
destitute of the lower jsw, and not perfect otherwise, 
weighed siily-three pounds. larger specimens, how- 
ever, have been discovered. Fig. 143 represents a front 
view of the skull of Bot primigeaiia: i'ig. 144, a 
palatal view ; Fig. 14S, a t^ck view ; Fig. 146, a pro- 



This extinct tpedei Cnvier r^uils a* the type of the 
domestic oi, in which ojnnion Mr. Bell and most natu- 
ralists coincide, at the same time that they consider the 
" celebrated white wild oien of Cmen, of ChillinglMin 
Park, and Scotland, as specifically the seme with tbe 
common ox ; on the contrarr. Col. Hamilton Smith and 
Mr. Swainson re^rard the white ox of Chillingham Park 
(Bos Scotiaa of some authors) as distinct from the 
commoD 01. Tbe former r^ards tbe Chilli n g h a m ox 
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gfl a white varietur of the fossil species, Ba» primigenms ; 
while Mr. Swainson believes it to be the descendant of 
a smaller species belongmg to the same genus as the Bos 
primigemtiscT ancient urns, of which '^ the skulls exhibit 
the type of a form eaaentiially different from that of the 
domestic ox." 

. '* All these sknlls/' he continues, ** are nearly on&- 
third larger than those of the JBos taurus ; they are 
square iirom the orbits to the occipital crest and some- 
what hollow at the forehead. The horns, placed at the 
aide of the above crest, show a peculiar rise from theur 
loots upwards ; then bending outwards, and then forwajxls 
and iflwarda. No domestic races show this turn ; but 
numerous specbnens of inferior sizes, found fossil in the 
Cornish mmes, have this shape, and the wild bull (^ 
Scotland, the only example or this type now known to 
exist, retains it. The domestic oxen, on the contrary, of 
whatsoever country or breed thev may be, have the 
square ooncave forehead, with the horns rising irora the 

ends of the frontal ridge It appears, then, that 

the ancient urus, or wild bull, was a perfectly wild, 
savBge, and untamable animal: not only does every 
account handed down from remote antiquity assure us of 
this, but it is even verified by the only living example 
of this form we possess, the £io8 Scoticm^ still preserved 
in one or two of the northern parks. Although do* 
oaesticated so finr as to live within such precincts vrithout 
absolute unnrovoked violence to its keepers, it retains 
essentially all the savage chanu;tcrs ascribed to the more 
powerful species mentioned by the ancients." 

Now, as to the specific identity of the white oxen of 
Cfaillingham with our ordinary breed, we have no doubt 
on the subject ; in size, form, and aspect, they resemble 
the finer breeds of black cattle, and the query is, not*^ 
Are they distinct ? but-^Are they the descendants of a 
wild breed, or, on the contrary, the deseendants of do- 
mesticated individuals, which hftve resumed their wild 
character, '* from having ceased to feel through many 
genentions the effects of human domination ? " We 
suspect the latter. With regard to Cuvier's Bosprind" 
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genius, granting it to be the urus of Ceesar, we are not 
quite so sure that it was the wild hrpe of the domestic 
ox. Its vast size, and the extraordinary magnitude of 
the horns, to say nothing of its ferocity, and the pro- 
bability that it is to central Asia, rather than to the wild 
forests of central Europe, that we ought to look for the 
tyoe of the domestic race (or races ?), are sufficient to 
induce a doubt. 

The term urus is evidently identical with the terms 
auer, ur, auerochs, ure-ox, toe root also of ihe word 
taurus ; and we agree witii Mr. Woods in the hdbei 
that the aurochs, or ure-ox, of the ancient Grennans, was 
the urus of Caesar, but that the- word, on the €K4iiictiott 
of that animal, became transferred to tlie bison of the 
ancients, now known as the aurochs, and also «nder 
names derived from a difierent root, as zubr (Litha* 
anian), zimbr (Moldavian), bison, vison, wisont, 'and 
wisant, whence bonasus, monasus, &c. : > ^ • 

Besides the Bos prindgenivs, the following foaafl 
species of ox have been named : — Sos trodiocerus -(Her* 
mann von Meyer, subapennino beds; Bos. (Bistm) 
primts (Bojanus), Buffle fossile de Sib^rie (Cuv.), JSas 
kaifrons (Harlan), Broad-headed fossil Bison and Bisdfl 
fossilis, '* diluvium " of Europe and North America, faoniii 
caves and bone breccias ; Bos (Bison f) bomb^rfms 
(Harlan), Big-bone-lick, North America ; Bos PaOasH 
(Dekay), Bos . moschatus fossiHsf Bos ctmaMadaim 
(Fisdier) ? Siberia and North America ; .Bos nekkam 
(Robert), Cussac, Haute Loire. 

Abundant remains of the ox were fcmod by. Capt 
Cautiey in the Sewalik Mountains, at the soutliem foot 
of the Himalayas, between the Sutlej and the Ganges^ 
parUy lying on the slopes among the ruins of fallen olS% 
and partiy in situ in the sandstone, in company with the 
bones of mastodon, elephant, rhinoc^ios, hippopctamo^ 
fao^, horse (comparatively scarce^j elk, deer, several 
varieties ; camivora, canine and mine (comparatively 
scarce); crocodile, ^vial, emys, trionyz, and ifisfaea. 
There were also portions of ondescribed mammalia. 
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Tiis Wild Wbitb Cattub or Chilungham Pabk 
(JBm imirMBt yar. ScoHcum), 

Having thus introduced this beautiful breed of cattle 
to our readers' notice, we shall proceed to a few interest- 
ing details respecting its history. 

Mr. Youatty in his admirable work on cattie (* Library 
of Useful Knowledge *\ clearly expresses his belief in 
the identity of the wild breed with our domestic races, 
and adds that the slightest observation will convince us 
that the cattie in Devon, Sussex, Wales, and Scotland 
are essentially the same breed changed by soil and 
dimate, yet little changed by the intermeddling of man. 

** Every one who has had opportunities of comparing 
the Devon cattie with the wild breed of Ch&telherault 
Park, or Chillingham Castie, has been struck with the 
great resemblance in many points, notwithstanding the 
difference in colour." In another place the same writer 
says, *' To the Principality we naturally look for some 
trace of the native breed of cattie, for the Welsh were 
never entirely subdued by any of the early invaders. 
The Romans possessed merely a portion of the country : 
the Saxons scarcely penetrated into Wales, or not beyond 
the county of Monmouth. The Welsh long resisted the 
superior power of the English under the Norman kings, 
and it was not till late in the thirteenth century thieit 
the Principality was annexed to the crown of England. 
We thereiore expect to find more decided specimens of 
the native productions of our own island, nor are we 
altogether oisappointed. Howell Dha, or Howell the 
Good, describes some of the cattie in the tenth century 
as being white with red ears, resembling the wild cattle 
of Chillingham Castie. An early record speaks of a 
hundred white cows with red ears bein^^ demanded as a 
compensation for certain offences against the princes 
both of North and South Wales. If the cattie were of 
a dark or black colour, a hundred and ^fty were to be 
presented. When the Cambrian princes did homage to 
the king of England, the same number of cattie, and of 
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the same description, were rendered in.acknowledgment 
of sovereignty. Speed tells us that Maud de fireos, in 
order to appease King John, whom her husband had 
ofiended, sent to his queen a present from Brecknockshire 
of four hundred cows and a bull, all white with red ears. 
Whether this was the usual colour of the ancient breed 
of Welsh and British cattie, or a rare yariety esteemed 
on account of its beauty, and chiefly preserved in the 
parks of the nobles, we are unable to determine. The 
latter is the most probable supposition ; and the same 
records that describe the white cattle with red ears, 
speak also of the dark or black coloured breed which 
now exists, and which is general throughout the Princi- 
pality.** As a further point in favour of the probability 
of the white wild cattle being specifically the same as 
our domestic races, we select the following quotation 
from the work above referred to : " The colours of the 
improved short-horns are red or white, or a mixture of 
the two, combining in endless variety, and producing 
very frequently a most brilliant effect. The white, it is 
very probable, they obtained from an early cross with 
the wud bl-eed, and whenever this colour shows itself 
it is accompanied more or less with a red tinge on the 
extremity of die eilr, a distinctive diaracter also of the 
wild cattie." 

Are then the wild cattie of Chfttelherault Park, 
Lanarkshire; of Chillingham Park; Lhne Hall, Chesiirre ; 
and other places,, the descendants, as Mr. Youatt seems 
to infer, of these white cattle of ancient race, so valued 
in eariy times ? or are they descendants of the wild 
breed which at an early period tenanted the great 
forests of our island, and which, as the forests became 
cleared and the land cultivated, were gradually thinned, 
till at lengtii their remnant found in the chace or park 
of the nobleman that safety which as old denizens of 
the soil they might well claim, and but for which the 
breed wouldf long since have been utterlr extirpated ? 
Again, was the wild breed which roamed tne Caledonian 
forest, and the great forest north of London, so late as 
the latter part of the twelfth centiny, and mentioned by 
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Fitzstephen, identical with the white Cambrian breed ? 
These are questions more easily asked than solved. 
One thing is certain — the wild cattle of Chillingham 
will breed with the domestic race, but the progeny has 
never been preserved, the calves having been always 
killed at an early age, from a pardonable desire to keep 
this ancient race in all its purity ; we firmly believe, 
however, that the cross-breed would be as fertile as any 
of our domestic varieties. 

The author of the article Bos in the *■ British Cyclo- 
pedia ' is of opinion that the white cattie in question 
are domesticated oxen which have run wild, ana more- 
over that they are not descended from an aboriginal 
stock, but that the race was originally imported by the 
ecclesiastics from Italy, where herds of wild cattie much 
resembling them still exist. In this, as in all other 
theories, authenticated facts as our basis are wanting. 

The Chillingham wild cattie are invariably <^ a 
creamy white colour, with a black muzzle ; the whole of 
the inside of the ears, and the tip externally, are red ; 
the horns are white, with black tips, very fine and bent 
upwards. Some of the bulls have a thin upright mane, 
an inch and a half or two inches long. (Fig. 147.) 

The weight of the oxen ia from thirty-five to forty- 
five stone the four quarters (fourteen pounds to the 
stone) ; that of the cows, from twcntf-five to thirty-five 
stone. The beef b finely marbled tabd of excellent 
flavour. 

These cattie are fleet and active : '^ At the first «p* 
pearance of any person they set of ia full gallop, and at 
die distance of about two humtred yards make a wheel 
round and come boldly up i^n, tossing their heads in 
a m^iaeing manner ; on a sudden they make a fuU stop 
at the distance of forty or fifty yards, lod&ing wildly at 
the object of their surprise ; but upon the least motion 
bein^ made they all again turn round a&d fly off with 
equfd speed, but not to the same distance, forming a 
shorter eircle ; and, again returning With a bolder and 
more threatening aspect than before, they approach 
much nearer, ytSbMy within thirty yards, when they 
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Bgun malce ftnotbar atand, and then flj off: dui they do 
■everal tiines, shorteniag theb distance ind adTancuig 
nearer and nearer till thej come within such e, ibsrt 
dittance that most people think it proper to letva theai, 
not chooeing to prorake tfaem further. 

The femiJes hide their calTei for ■ week or tm iayt 
after birth in some Kaueatered situation, and vi«t theia 
two or three toes a daj. If anj penon aj^iroaiih the 
calves, thejt cmuch dose, like a We in form, and eo- 
de«vour to hide themselves, but when rotsed eshibk 
great ftirr, pawing, bellowing, wid butting at the in- 
truder; the females are resolute in the defence <d'Ae)r 
;«un^, and attack persons discovered near theiriii^ 
—'•h impetuous terodty. Fonnerly the bantingof'thaab 
_ _. , . f ^i([j gjg^ panuie, minf Kiores 
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aseembling on horaeback, and hundreds on foot, to 
witness the sport; but from the number of accidents 
that happened, and perhaps from the disturbance created 
among the game, this practice has been long dis- 
continued. The keeper now uses a rifle, and steals 
upon the animal selected, until within range, and drops 
it at a single shot. 

EiroLisH DoMSSTTc Cattlb (Bos taurus). 

To describe the form, contour, and colour of the do- 
niestic ox is superfluous ; and all know that within the 
precincts of our fertile island, aflbrding unecfualled 
pasturaee, the animal has ramified into many breeds, 
which It has been the care of the farmer to improve aud 
modify to bis own advantage. Excepting in a few dis 
tricts, the ox is not employed in our country as a boast 
of draught, or for the laoour of the plough, which it 
was in ancient times on the Continent, and still is in 
many countries ; on the contrary, it is for its flesh on 
the one hand, and its milk on the other, that this 
animal is so valuable ; indeed, everywhere the true im- 
portance of the ox is in itself, and not its labour, though 
m many parts of the world it is used both as a beast of 
burden and draught. Restricting our present observations 
to British cattle, we may observe that there are two 
parties immediately, ana we may say professionally, 
uiterested in the cultiu« of cattle — the grazier and the 
dairy rfarmcr ; and boin requiro diflerent and, to a certain 
degree, incompatible excellences. With the grazier, 
roundness of form, a moderate smallness u£ bone, depth 
of chest, and an aptitude to acquire external &t upon a 
small consumption of food, are among the points of ex- 
cellence aim^ at and expected. On the contrary, the 
supply of a large quantity of rich milk is the desideratum 
of the dairy-firmer ; and it very seldom happens that 
the qualities prized by the one party are combined with 
those required by the other : both therefore attend to 
their exclusive interests, agreeing only m the care 
bestowed upon the animals subservient to their respective 
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put ntiwr of tliefinBcr tfantbe 

lek Kowevcr af aone of 
ikft priMtpal Ineeds will not be 
iWBpinfafiit tn Itir pinnriil 

AaMMiif tibe okfer bresdB 
madj BMMfified, of wldcli LneasUre mm! tke WmI 
Bidmg of Torkaiure wght be eoosidered as tbe ontral 
datiict; vbenee U esicMled, not id tbe enibmD of 
otber noes, tbrongh tbe aidlaiMl eoaties, and evtii into 
Irriand. Tbis breed was tenned tbe Cir«vcB,froBi a 
diatrkt of tbaft name in Yorioblre, bordering^ upon Lan- 
eadiire, wbere it is said to bave originaily appeared. 
Tbb breed was laige, eoane boned, ami apt to be lon|p 
in tlie body, wbicb besdes %as destitute of raondness. 
Tbe milk, if not abundant in <|nantitT, ms extremeljr 
liriiy and suited tbe p nr pos e of tbe danyofinmier. Tbe 
bonis were of enormous Icngtb^ someiunea tbey projected 
boriaontalljr on cacb side of tiie bead ; genmUr bow- 
ever tiiejr swept downwards, witb an inward ilexnre, 
titea reacbing below tbe lerti of tbe muile, or even 
meeting before it, so as to interfere widi ^e fteilitf of 
granng: we bave indeed often seen tbe points press 
against tbe aides <^ tbe mozzle, rendering it necesssiy 
to shorten them. In tbe beginning of tbe eighteentli 
eentDiy variott9 agi i c uliai ists co m menced a aeries of 
attempts towards tbe improvement of tins old breed, 
wfaidi resdted in Ae esublishment of tbe DisUey or 
new Leicester ioiig4ioni. To tbe graner tiie improve- 
ment was most immediately bene fi cial, but tbe dairynmn 
p re fe rr ed tbe old stock. In process of time bowevor 
0ie new breed extended, improving the cattle of tbe 
middle and northern counties, and especiaUy of Ireland. 

In itB torn however this breed has almost ev^where 
yielded to a middle or short-bomed race, and even ib 
Leicestershire, the stronghold of the Dishley breed, fetr 
are now to be seen. In diesfaire also— which till rs- 
cendy retained a long-bomed breed derived chiefly ftom 
tbe 6ld Lancashire and new Disble^ stocks— the I>arhaia 
or sh(Ht*homed race has made decided inroads, but with 
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fioiibtfitl ad wrt ^ BtftgefpectB the qiuditf of the vlieese 
lor wliidi that county is oelebmted. 
> Amon; tiie longuhornad race most be reelumed the 
old •Shrmhiie bnsed, * large4x»ed and hwrdhf race, 
well fitted to Mrva the daiiy. It would appear that thia 
breed is tektom to be seen pare, having been crossed 
wilAi aifantage by the short^iomed Holdemess. In 
^kaArdsbire the old long-homed fareed has been in 
moat parts superseded by short-homed cattle; it stiH 
however maintains its ground in the north of that 
txoatv^ more partioidarW along the banks of the Trent, 
and the Dove, <dose to tne borders of Derbyshire. Be- 
•tween the long-homed and the short-horned races of 
our oattle intervenes a race turned '' raiddle4ionis," 
w ^prtwen ted by the Nordi Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and Sussex cattle. 

The Devonshire breed is of great antiquity, and has 
been long celebrated for beauty ; like most of our other 
breeds it has become improved during the last h^ or 
aizty years, and has peniapB now attained to its per- 
feetion. The head of the Devon ox is small, but broad 
across the forehead and narrow at the muezle ; the horns 
curve graeefiilly upwards, the chest is deep, and the 
-back straight. The cow is mall compared with the boK. 

The system of plou^ing wit^ oxen is verv generally 
vyractised in Devonshire, and where the land is not too 
heavy, no teams of oxen are supenor, if equal, to these 
In WM kind of work. It is however to the grazier that 
thk breed is more especially valuaUe, few oxen -rivalling 
the BevoBSliire in dispesition to fatten and in the quality 
of the flesh. Generally spedung this breed is inftarior 
to many others ibr die dairy, not indeed as respects ihe 
qoafitv of the milk'— for it yields a more than average 
propOTtion of cream and btttter^-4nit the Quantity. Some 
iarmers however have found the North Devons to yidJd 
even a large produce of milk, so that in this particular 
orach may depend on choice of pasturage. 
- In SomeriietBhire tiie Devon breed prevanb, or at least 
the or%;inal breed has been greatfy crossed 1^ die 
Bovotty of wbidi it presents moat of the exccdlences. 

o2 
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, Th» Somersetshire cattle are alike valuable for '* the 
pail, the plough, and grazing.*' The tract of countar 
faetwee&3ridgewater and Cross produces cheese of wefu 
known excellence ; the best Cheddar cheese is made eitblar 
in that tract or the marshes round Glastonbury. 

The Hereford improved breed, with white faces, is 
valuable as fattening rapidly, and that on inferior &re ; 
the flesh is fine-grained, and highly prized in the market : 
the cows however yield but a scanty portion of milk. 
In Gloucestershire the Herefords are preferred for the 
team, and by graziers for fattening ; but the old Glou- 
cester breed for milk. This old breed is of mixed origin, 
consisting of a race of Wehih descent, as Is sappo^, 
crossed by various others, and among them the Aloemey. 
The rich Vale of Berkley produces the finest Glouoester 
cheese. 

The breed of cattle in Sussex closely resembled that 
of Devonshire : isccording to judges it is intermediate 
between the Devon and Hereford, " having the activity 
of the first, the strength of the second, and the propensitv 
to fatten and the beautiful fine-grained flesh of botii.^' 
Its colour is deep chestnut red, or blood-bay, and a de- 
viation, from these colours, indicates a cross. In tibe 
Weald of Sussex oxen of this valuable stock are geae- 
ndly used for team-work ; and so ^reat is their strragpi 
and quickness, that many teams have been known to 
travel with heavy loads fifteen miles a-day, for several 
successive weeks, and that without distress. The Sussex 
cow, as is the case with the Devon and Hereford^ is veiy 
inferior in size to the bull ; and though the milk yieldad 
is good, it is of trifling ouantitv. 

A valuable breed ot middle-homed cattle extends 
through South Wales, and of this the Glamoiiganshire 
variety is highly celebrated. The oxen are Ifeadily 
fi&ttened, and the cows yield a fair quantity of milk* 
(Fig. 148.) 

The most extensively diffiised breed of cattle on 9|u 
island, and by far the most valuable, is that termed,, by 
way of distinction, the sliort-homed, presenting ev^^ 
point in the highest excellency. • . l \ 
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Of thig breed ^igland may justly be prmiil ; in it i* 
united as far aa possible eveiy ^ood quality. The I'ona 
JB admirable ; the oxen fiitten quickly,' ana often attain 
to an enormoua weight, and the cows are excellent at 
tnilken. 

It would appear that Durham and some parts of York- 
ahire bad loog- possessed a breed of short-oorned cattle 
of large size, end celebrated for the quantity of milk 
yielded by the cons ; but this breed, not only in A§;ure, 
but in aptitude to &ttea and in the quality of the flesh. 



us.— Entillth Bull. 

required great improvement, other races far excelling it 
in these points, bo important to the giauer. This stock 
still lingers, and is certiunly valuable to the dur]F~ 
former, who might however substitute the improved 
hreed for it with advantage. It is about eighty yews 
since the improved stock of this old but really fine breed 
liegBh to be established on the banks of the Tee«, owing 
to the judgment and care of the intelligent breeders of 
that district It diflers trom the dd short-hotns in pos- 
sessing a well-developed figure, and in aptitude to ac- 
^niK faL The first step of improvement, resulting 
horn the paetieaX knowledge of Mr. Hilbonk and other 
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obadjatoni, opened tbe way for the soccessful exertions 
of subsequent spirited breeders, who, by pursuine a 
judicious plan in crossing, have brought the breea to 
the highest pitch of perfection. Among these crosses it 
is supposed that the white wild breed has contributed a 
share, and to this circumstance is attributed the pre- 
valence of white as characteristic of the stock. 

Among the most successful of improrers was Mr. C. 
Colling, who bred the celebrated Durham ox exhibited 
in the years 1801-5-6, the produce of one of the ordinary 
short-homed cows and a bull termed Favourite, of noble 
figure. At five vears old, says the excellent author of 
the work on cattle, *' the DiA*ham ox was sold to Mr. 
Bulmer, of Harmley, near Bedale, for public exhibition^ 
at the price of 140/. This was in February, 1801. He 
was at that time computed to weigh one hundred and 
sixty-eight stone of fourteen pounds; his live weight 
being two hundred and sixteen stone : this extraordinary 
weight did not arise from his superior size, but from the 
excessive ripeness of all his points." The Durham ox 
in a short time passed into the possession of Mr. J. Day, 
who travelled with him througn the principal parts of 
England and Scotland, till at Oxford, the Idth of Fe^ 
bruary, 1807, he dislocated his hip-bone, and continued 
in that state till the 16th of April, when he was obliged 
to be slaughtered, and, notwithstmding he must have 
lost considerably during these eight weeks of illness^ 
his carcase weighed, the four quarters one hundred and 
sixty-five stone twelve pounds, tallow eleven stone two 
pounds, and hide ten stone two pounds. 

Among the most remarkable of Mr. Ceiling's experi-% 
ments in breeding was that of a cross between the im^ 
proved short-horns and a polled Galloway cow, which^ 
being interbred with the pure short-homed stock, ^ve 
origin to a breed called the AUoy^ a term at first given 
by way of dispiaragement, but continued afterwards 
when the excellences of the breed were acknowledged. 
Some idea of its value may be formed from the met, 
that at a sale of Mr. Colline's cattle fbrty-ei? ht anfmal& 
^'vws, bulls, year-old bulLcalves, alid hdfer-cadfres^ 
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realized 7U5/. 17«. Qne bull naioed Comet M>ld for 
a thousand guineas. 

Of the Alloy breed was the stock, or part of the 
stock, of the late Rev. U. Berry ; the Hgure of the cows 
was excellent in every respect, and their milking quality 
is stated to have been bv no meana of low degree. 

Among the most celebrated of the ahort-homed stocks 
of the.present day, that in the possession of Lord Althorp, 
the late Earl Spencer, was one of the most distiiiguished. 
It was originally derived from the stock of Mr. B. 
Colling, and no pains have been spared iq bringing it to 
the highest excellence. A celebrated bull, belongiag to 
this nobleman, and which was known under the cognomen 
of Firby, may be regarded as a model of the breed. It 
is a peculiarity in this short-homed race, that the cows 
^le excellent as milkers, and moreover that when dried 
they fatten rapidly. The oxen, as it is acknowledged, 
are fit for the butcher at the age of two years ; but this 
itepdency to acquire fat renders them indolent workees, 
and more unfitted for the team than other breeds ; a 
circumstance of little consequence, as cattle which ai» 
profitable to the breeder at two years old, and are as ready 
for the butcher at this age as those of any other breed 
at three or even four, ought never to be submitted lo 
the yoke. The bulls, indeed, being extremely docile^ 
may be employed with advantage in many operations 
going on in every farm, a plan the more advisable as 
they are apt to acquire too much fat| which moderate 
labour would tend to diminish. 

It must not be supposed that every breed of short- 
homed cattle is endowed with the Qualities charao- 
teristic of the unproved stock, which render it so 
valuable. There is, for example, a breed of short-homed 
cattle in Lincolnshire, with which the Smithfield market 
is abundantly supplied ; but the cattle of this stock are 
by no means first-rate animals. The head is finely mo- 
4^Iled, the bone is comparatively large, the limbs higb, 
and the hips wide. In many instances the stock has 
been improved by admixture with more highljr-bred anK 
mds, and reoderod valuable, but the flesh is not fiir 
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grained. On the whole these cattle are better adapted 
for the dairy- farmer than the grazier, as the eoWd yield 
a fair quantity of milk. 

Among the short-homed race must be enumerated 
that singular breed of cattle called Aldemeys, whicli 
has gained, and deserves, a degree of celebrity tt^ik 
tlie peculiar richness of the milk afforded by the cows. 
These cattle are originallv from Normandy and the 
islands on the French coast, from one of which (Aldemey) 
they take their name. They are small m size, awkwardly 
shaped, witji a pectdiar bend in the back, and in every 
point more or less defective. The milk yielded is not 
great in quantity, but abounds with butter; and it is 
from its richness that these animals are favourites. Im- 
probable as it might seem from the appearance of the 
Aldemey, its aptitude to fatten is remarkable; even 
the cows, when dried, soon gain flesh, and acquire 
considerable weight. It is chiefly in pleasure-grounds 
and the paddocks attached to the houses of persons not 
engaged in farming for profit that cowj» of this breed 
are to be seen. In Hampshire alone the Aldemey^ breed 
is general, constituting the stock of the farmer. It 
WQfuld appear that it is more suited to the pasturage of 
that county than others which require richer grazing- 
.snHinds, consume a large quantity of food, and return a 
disproportionate supply of milk. 
• Our cut (Fig. 149) represents the Yorkshire cdw. 
With respect to oliier breeds of which we have as yet 
said nothing, we may observe that in the Highlands of 
Scotland a raee of small black cattle prevails, of which 
•large herds are driven southwards, and depastured in 
the grazing-iands of England. Of these uumbem are 
brought to the London market. Of this race many 
varieties exist. Of these we msy particiilarize the 
Kyloes of the Western Islands and the Hebrides : they 
are small, but hardy and well-tbrmed, thriving on coarse 
five, and producing fine-graioed and high-flavoured meat. 
The different islands of the Hebrides contain, says Mr. 
Youatt, " about .one hundred and fi% thousand of these 
cattie, of which it is calculated that on&'iifth are anaiially 



«mt to the meinland, pHndpallj through Jara,M' sonws 
the fen7 of the isle of Skve. If these *Ten^ kboat 
6L per head, the anioiint will be ItOJIMOI., or iwre thu 
tile Tcnial of the nhoie iiluidB, which Mr. HudoiMld 
cdcvtaled tt 106,720/., but whit^ dow produce « greMer 
mm. Ctttite therefore ooDttitiite the Maple ootBuMtUtj 
«f' the Hebrides. Three thonnnd five hundred are 
■nnuaJty exportecl from the bland of Isla^ aloae." 

In the north of Ar^lnhire the cattle are larger than 
thowt of the Hebrides, and are bred to the full liie 
whldi the paitantfe wilt adnit and the good qualities 
of the animal bear withoot deterioration. It is in this 
district that the most perfect Highland cattle are frfianeat 
aeen. The animala are compectlj built, abort, and rather 
(tronr In the shank, gtraight in the back, with a fine 
inuzife and small iharp homs. As tkej wsnder over a 
wild emntry, tb«y are wild and often fierce, and their 
eye expceaui energy and s[nriL It is solely for their 
fle^ thbC herd* oP these cuttle are reared .- " Every 
ttan^^ny* Mn Yonatt," to ^qualify thern^ for the dumr 
08 
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will not only lessen tiieir hafdmess of constitution and 
propensity to fatten, but will fail in rendering then 
yaluable nir the purpose at which the farmer foolisfaly 
aims." In the stewartry of Kirkcudbright, together 
with part of Ayrdiire and Dumfries, forming tbe old 

Erovince of GaUoway, a beautiful polled or homl^sa 
reed of cattle exists, highly esteemed fm* their many 
excellences. In figure they are admirable, excepting 
that the neck of uie bull is almost too thick ; but the 
chest is deep, the limbs clean and short, the back straight^ 
and the body round. Black is the prevailing colour. 
These cattle exceed the Argyle breed in siae; they 
fatten well and quickly, and their flesh is excellent : 
*' Few cattle sell so high in the Smithfield market, and 
it is no uncommon thing to see one of these little bullocks 
outsell a coarse Lincolnshire bullock, although the latter 
is heavier by several stone." 

The Gdloway cattle are remarkable for gentleness ; 
and robust and muscular as the bulls are, one* of mis^ 
chievous. habits and bad temper is seldom met with. 
Ayrshire, Aberdeenshire, Perthshire, and other districts 
have their peculiar breeds. In Wales several breedsi of 
cattle are found ; in the isle of Anglesey ihsre is. a fine 
race of middle-homed black cattle, with a deep ehes^ 
heavy ahooidem, enormous dewlap, and round bodjr* 
The appemnaaoe <^ the bulls of this breed is ver^ noble 
and amposing ; the expreasion of the head is anunated, 
bold, and even fierce; and this charactw is not lost 
altogether in the oxen and cows. It is calculated that 
onwards of ten thousand are annually exported from thia 
island. The flesh of these cattle is of first-rate quality* 
The numerous inlurior crosses or mongrel breeds of 
doubtful origin, into which the cattle of our island have 
ramified, need no especial notice. 

The annual Exhibition, by the Smithfiekl Cattle 
Club, is interesting net onl^ to those iwmediataly Cil- 
gaged in agricultural punuits, but to evtfy one who 
reflects upon the importance of the ox in a eommereiid 
sense independently of every other oonsidenrtion. liare 
■re to be seen the resolls of ercrticms, princtpaUv eaaM 
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•n dnring the last eighty years, to unite and bring to 
perfection the most denraU^ points in the yarious breeds 
of domestic animals which were once peculiar todifibrent 
parts of Great Britain, but are now spread in their im- 
proved form oyer eyery part of the country. In the 
gallei^, a portion of which oyerlooks the show-yard, are 
to be seen agricultural implements and machinery of the 
latest and most improved coostructioa ; roots and plants 
Aiiapted to our climate, but which are as yet compara- 
tively unknown ; spedmens ofartifiml manures, and of the 
9e^» of districts dtfiering from each other in their geolo- 
gical formation. In spite of all the advances which agri- 
cillttt^ has made during the present centunr, how slowly 
do improvements extend beyond the intelligent circle in 
which they are first adopted ! and it is one of the great 
advantages of institutions such as the Smithfield Club 
to spread them more rapidly and widely by drawing the 
agriculturist irom the secluded scenes in which he 
ctories on his occupationv, and bringing them before him 
ill the manuer best calculated to demonstrate their ir^lity. 

A prize ox or sheep is fatter than the ordinary market 
requires, and hence it is often supposed that the stimulus 
of prizes for bringing an ttiinuu into a state of un- 
necessary fatness is altogether a work of supererogation. 
But the power of reaching an excessive size is simply atest. 
A piece of artillery is tried by a charge greater than is 
ever required in orainary practice ; and an ox is fattened 
for exhibition beyond a useful marketable condition, 
simply to show the capacity of the breed for acquiring, 
at the least expense of food, and at the earliest age, 
such a condition as the publio demand really renders 
necessary. 

We must now leave the subject of British cattle, and 
comment upon various species from other portions of the 
globe. 

Figs* \6Q and 151. — <The8e delineations present us 
with an uncoutNf savage, half-wiid breed of cattie, spread 
thrbugh the Iltiaremma of Italy. The Maremma is a flat 
strip of country, except in a few places where hills in- 
leryenc, eKtendiag from the mountains of Genoa to the 



eztremily of Calabria, a length of about seven hundred 
miles. Its breadth is from Uie base of the lower range 
of the Apennine chain to the shore of the Mediterranean. 
Thia sweep of country is pestilential in the extreme in 
summer, and, though it yields the most luxuriant harvests, 
18 only partially brought into cultivation, the greater 
portion being left for pasture. Here, besides the cattle 
used as beasts of burden or draught, and employed in 
the work of the farms, large herds roam unmolested 
under the care of keepers, which, together with the 
buffido-keepers and forest-rangers, are the only stationary 
population in the wild Maremma. The former, as wild 
and savage as the animals under their charge, are always 
mouttted on fleet horses, and armed with a long lance, 
which th^ use in driving die cattle, and in defending 
themselves against the fierce bulls, which, as well as 
the buffidoes, are extremely dangerous. These men are 
often criminab, who have fled from justice into the 
Maremma, where they are obliged to sojourn, and .are 
ofteii employed by the proprietors of the farms and 
0kttle, as rangers or driven. Those who are not ftigitives 
adopt their occupation from choice, which, dangerous 
and laborious as it is, is one of independence and freedom ; 
they are the analogues of the Anib of the desert, or the 
Grauchos of the Pampas. Besides being paid for their 
services, they rear cattle of their own, wnich they are 
allowed to feed with the rest In the summer months 
they retire to the shady forests aloi^ the sea-shore, 
fi4iere the air is not so unwholesome as in the open 
plains. The cattle are collected at various times, and 
driven by these men, called vaccari, to the fairs held in tlie 
t9wns, for sale. Both the bull and the buffiedo are baited 
in Itidy, by men and dogs, for the entertainment of the 
Roman ^ple* who seem to be a« fond of circenses as 
were their great predecessors. The scene of the sport, 
which is eified La G^stra, is, like many other builaings 
in Rome, a curious compound of the modem and ancient. 
The Amfiteatro Correa, as the place is designated, is 
situated in the massive cluster of buildings raised upon 
the 8lta,and partly with the materials, of the mausoleum 
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oTthe emperor Augmtua in the Cunpua Maitiiu. Tba 
Wh of mb iRipb1thei.tre and the seats are all of modem 
atrncture. The arem occupies tho platfondoftheandmA 
mauaolenm, which in otlier tiniea was cultivated whfc 
flowers and rare shraba, while the pynumd that bare 
the statue of Octarius roee in the nidst. The vaults 
beneath, whieli once held the aahe« of the 'Ctessra, we 
now in part ntod at dens for the wild cattle that ar» 
brought in from the Catnpuna and other i^acei to ba' 
bfuted. Twice every week during the nimmer do the«« 
eihibitinnn take place: thej begin at five in tlMevening, 
and last till dusk. 

The men who are to encounter the bulla and bufiJoet' 



are called Giostratori. They are dressed in white, with 
a red sash round the waist ; each bears a short staff with 
a red penuon at the end of it : they muster in the arena, 
make their bows to the assembled spectators, and wait 
the onset of the mighty animal. Among them are 
generally two or three of great reputation for skill ; 
these are usually vaecari (herdsmen), or buffalari (buffido- 
keepers), men brouglU up from their childhood among 
the^ cattle the;^ respectively manage, and familiarised 
iHth their habits. The GiostratcNn from Viterbo have 
the reputation of excelling all others, and hence the 
term 11 Yiterbese (the Yiterbonian) is used metony- 
mically to designate any celebrated buU-iighter. In the 
centre of the arena is a strong post firmlv fixed, by 
dodging round which a man may for a considerable tine 
evade uie assaults of a bull or bufiailo. At a given signal 
the door of a den is opened, and the bull rushes forth, 
wildly gazing around him, till, observing the Giostratori, 
with their scarlet lashes and pennons, he singles out 
one, and roaring and lashing his tail drives furiously 
towards him. The man nimbly avoids the charge, 
others come to the rescue, drawing off the bulPs at- 
tention from him, and inviting his attack ; till the en* 
raged animal, diatracted by the number, quickness, and 
manoeuvres of his antagonists, and wearied with vain 
efforts, ceases the pursuit. The den is then thrown 
open, and he genendly retires of his own accord, as if 
glad to eseape. When the bull, as is sometimes the 
ease, petfseveriiigly follows a man, and. presses him hard, 
he catehes bold oi one of the iron. rings placed at certain 
distanoefr round the wall endosing- the arena, and by a 
rafnd movement springs to the t(^, which like a terrace 
runs round the loot of the lower seats of the amphi- 
theatre. l%e height of thia parapet is six or aeveu 4et, 
and it requirea great agility, strength, aud presence of 
mmd, as well as preoiiioii, to avoid being pinned to the 
w^ in the act of taking the leap ; such accidents some- 
times happen, but when the Gioatti^ri see one of their 
number thus endangered thev use efery means to divert 
the boll'a attentioii. 



'Hie bull (Nnd also the bu&lo) U on tome ovcasiimi 
baited wtth fierce dognof the Comcan In^cd, nsembliiig 
our baltdf^, >nd duthi|nii«bed bj tlae bsdm " teoapitj 
of tooth " and indomituble courage. 'J'bej, uiuaJly fiif 
the ball bj the nose or lip, but tre very trcqueatlj 
'tosFcd in the ur, or riroed ap, b; the sharp horna of the 
maddened animal. At these eihibitiouB, Btnoge ta 
■aj, femides tm amoni^ the spectaton,aiiiliK>t less intef 
e»ted than the rougher eex. 

Some of the bulls proeured in the Campagna of Rmw 
are very noble and tpirited uiinMla, of fine figUK ^i)^ 
great atrengtb. , 

Fig. 162 reprasenla a bull of the Campegoa of Bomiit. 

In Spain and Portugal, where eiteniive wilda ^a^ 

forest-lands aflbrd ample paaliira^e, large herds of wWi 

-bom in freetiem, wander micoatroUed uod uotroublct}, 

-'«pting by man, ihim whom they. flea with ^^^^fgijg^ 
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tion, till Toased to fury bj his assatiltB, when they attack 
in turn, and bear upon him with resistless impetuosity. 
It is from these herds that the Spaniards and Tortuguese 
select the fieKest and boldest for the revolting contests 
of the arena ; while others are .tamed, and broken in fot 
«ie ordinary purposes of hosbandnr- 

Wef-nay easily imagine the excitement produced by 
the chace and capture of a herd of these fierce ttnimals, 
and the danger to man and horse. 
J The chace is thus described in the * Penny Magazine ' 
by Ml eye-witness who was engaged in it : — 

^*The Spanish bull-fight has been often described, 
but tha!t species of bull-fight which, while it affords pas- 
time to the people, subdues the noble animal to be a 
putaker of the labours of the husbandman, is, we believe, 
Mttle or not at all known in this country. The penin- 
sula abounds with extensive iorest-l&nds, which, though 
reaching over a wide extent of country, are stjfiidently 
open to afibrd pairt^re and food to herds of wild cattle 
who roam idmost unmolested amongst their shades. 
The great forest of the Alemtejo is an apt illustration. 
In this some hundreds of square miles of country are 
occupied by growing timber; but within its bounds 
large open spaces exist wfaieli serve for pasturages, and 
oc^sasioniJly a fkrm, a vineyard, or an olive-grove may 
be seen, straggling as it were tor existence amidst the 
vast sotttndes. But though occasional glimpses of culture 
appear, they are fiir too few and far between to ofier 
any serious check to the increase and independence of the 
herds which roam awund them undisturbed. It was in 
tills forest that I witnessed for the first time the method 
of capturing the wild bulls. I had received intimation 
that the village of Alcoxete, on the Tagus, was to be 
the scene of a bull-fight, and that the* villagers for many 
miles round were invited to join in the hunt, which was 
to take phice on the foHowinff day. I accordingly 
crossed the river in company of about twenty persons, 
mostly military, each being provided with a long pole, 
having a small spike fixed in one end, and mounted as 
iiu^natiim or ability suited. When we arrived on the 
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opposite beaky a little before daybreak, we found abevt 
260 or 300 persons assembled, some mounted on difibrenl 
sorts of quadrupeds, from the noble Andalusian horse to 
the bumble back donkey, and very many m foot. Tfa^ 
were all armed in a sinaikur manner to ouneWes. As 
soon as daylight began to appeav we all marched olF to- 
wards the forest The morning was peculiariv' ine, 
and the interest of the beautiful scenery was hdgbtened 
by the varied costumes of the persons by whom we •y0er$ 
surrounded. As soon as we had advanced some distance 
into the wood we halted for the purpose of peiVeshment^ 
before the arduous and somewhat perilous duties of ^e 
day began. After a hasty meal we divided into two 
parties, one stretching in a long line to the right and 
the other to the left We had not advanced farm thif 
manner before we fell in with a herd of cattle having 
twelve bulls with it, which no sooner descried us than 
thev bounded off with the speed of lightning. The spoH 
had now begun ; we put our horses to the utmost speed, 
threading oinr way amongst the tall pine-tNes as well as 
we coukl, and endeavouring by wild cries to drive the 
bulls towards the other party. At length, after about 
an hour's chace, some half-doaen of us who were better 
mounted than the rest came up with them, and oon»« 
menced the attack with our long poles. The mamev 
was this : — One person riding at full speed gave the bull 
nearest him a sharp prick with the goad, which It no 
sooner felt than it turned upon its assailant and gave 
cbaoe ; another horseman then coming Up attacked it en 
the other side, when, leaving the first assailant, it turned 
upon the second ; he in liiLC manner was rescued fay a 
third, and so on. The attention of the inlviated animal 
thus distracted prevented his escape, and gave time-ier 
the other hunters to eome up. The bulls weie thus at 
length separated from the her4. A sufficient number 
having arrived to form a cirde reund them, we eaoi* 
menced operations for the purpose of driving them #k 
waidB the town: all the skill of the riders was noir 
necessary, and all the activity nossesaed by both mao 
and horse, to keep dear from the pointed honft wliah 
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ever^ir mde wflre<dii«cted against him, as well as to 
:pre¥i6nt the herd from breaking' thorough the living net 
.witb Which it was smmMmded. This was perhaps tlie 
moat difficalt part, and was attained hy lieepiBg each 
boll sepanileljr ei^gied, and thua preventing united 
ftctiim;' lor what line was sufficient, aimed as we were, 
to resist the sandltaneona rush of these most powerful 
animals ? . The eontinued activitj and exerticm requisite 
had kaoeked up many of the poor jades who had started in 
the moming, snd the circle becsme smaller and smaller 
aathedaj'udvanced; several, too, had been earned off 
severely gored and wounded by the hems and feet of 
the bulla. 1 however, and the party with whom I started, 
were fesolved to see the condusios, and, redoubiing 
our effbrta, we at length, about four o'clock in the after- 
noon, suooeeded in driving them into an enclosure where 
were a number of oxen (all at one time wild) with bells, 
quietly grazing. Here they were kept till required for 
the next. day*s sport. 

'* Xhe square of Alcoxete has been fitted up in the 
fom ol' aa arena, with seats, or rather standiag^places, all 
rouiid ; die centre was carefully cleaned, all stones re- 
mewed, and fresh sand strewed. At one side a eart was 
atalioBed for a purpose to be presently described ; at the 
ether a pen was Utted up for the reception of each boll 
as it was to make ita appearance, communicating bv a 
door with the place where the hevd was enclosed. The 
^ffieulty of bringing the bulls from their temporary 
i!esting-place to the scene of their humiliadon was not 
less than that of thear original capture. Through the 
fiNnest they had only the trees and shrubs before, them, 
to which > they were accustomed ; and, if the line of 
buatsmai alone was sufficient to awaken their rage and 
terror amidst scenes familiar to them, how much more 
must those feelings have been excited when passing 
through the streets of a town crowded with people, the 
houses gaily decorated with red, blue, white, ana green 
hangings, and greeted with a thoumnd tongues in the 
joyiuiness of expeetation ! Twice the terrified and 
fya&tlBm held tanud and dashed through the assembled 
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crowd, tossing and goring all who Tentufed to oppose 
them, and twice the circling horsemen brooght tnem 
hack. One fine black boll totk to the river md swam 
out about two miles before a boat could be put off to re- 
capture It. Several of the English solifiers who wene 
quartered near the town swam after it, and one of them, 
an excellent swimmer, had nearij reached it, when a 
fishing-boat came up, and, fixing a cord round the buH^ 
horns, towed it in. The soldier, however, was resolved 
not to have his trouble for nothing, and, mounting on its 
back, was landed safely amidst &e shouts of the sfjee- 
tators. The sport of baiting the trails for the purpose 
of taming them began at three in the aftemooo,- when 
the heat of the sun had somewhat abated. Six of the 
wild animals were ushered into the circus, surrounded 
by a band of mounted picadores, and accompanied hy 
several tame cattle with bells, when one by one the|y 
were secured with cords to the cart, and a Icauhem cap 
placed on the points of the horns, after which they were 
all driven into the pen. The circus was then cleared, 
and the Spaniards entered, gaily attired in the Anda- 
lusian costome, the grace and elegance of which must 
be seen to be properly understood. The hair, whidi is 
worn long, is confined in a black silk bag, which is 
fastened with bows of black riband : the light-coloured 
velvet jacket, covered with gold lace and silver-gilt 
buttons, the velvet vest richly embroidered, the lace 
shirt, red silk sash, velvet breeches, and 3ilk stockings, 
all harmonising in colour and form, set off the figure to 
the best advantage and add to the grace and elegance for 
which the Andalusian is so justly celebrated. These 
men, of whom, there were Bre or ax, are accustomed 
frem their infancy to the dangerous employment'of bull- 
fighting, and the agility and dexterity doplayed in 
evading the furious attacks of the bull are astonishing. 
After carefully examining the arena they each armed 
themselves with four short barbed darts, and waited for 
the coming of the bull : they had not to wait liMig^ llii 
door was thrown open and the animal rushed into the 
centre, greeted by tnc shouts and vivas of the spectaton. 



One of the Spaniards, advandiig, invited the attack, 
when the bull, who at first, bewildered and amazed, had 
ituod tearin|( up the earth with ita feet till almost hid 
froru view hj tlie cloud of dust, lashing itself into furjr 
with iti tail, rushed upon it£ opponent. All who were 
not accustumed to such gpeclacles thought the man must 
inevllabljr have perished i hut just as the long and 
pofti^rfifl horns seemed to touch hia body he stepped 
niniblv aside, and, turning smartly round,, planted all 
four oarts in the animal's neck just behind the boms. 
Lpud shouts of applause rewarded his dexterity, and 
the bull, more enraged than ever, ran round the area 
tearing up the earth and bellowing with rage, until en- 
countered by a second picadore wifl) like success. After 
the kjjijniams had exhausted themselves in exiting the 
rage of the bull, tbev quitted the area, and the populace 
w^e admitted to tnrow the bull ; this was generallr 
done.bj one man leaping between the horns, upon.whicb 
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be supported himself lA an upright pos^re tUt' relieved 
by his companTons, who threw the bull to the ground. 
(Fig. 163.) The cry of * largo, largo,' was the signal 
lor its liberation, when, some tame cattle being admitted, 
it was led by them to the pen. Six bulls were thus 
baHed the first day, the other six on the day following. 
Three weeks af'tem-ards I had these very animals under 
my charge as baggage*oxen, as tame and gentle oxen as 
could be desired.** 

The bull-fights as conducted in the amphitheatres of 
Spain and Portugal, the lingering relics of those contests 
in which Rome so much delight^, and whidi prevailed 
more or less throughout the Roman empire, have been 
often described. These sanguinary spectades are the 
delight of the Spanish people, and are not only tolerated, 
but encouraged, by the higher classes of both sexes, who 
find great satisfaction in the torments which the bull 
endures fW>m the lance of the cavalier, or the horse from 
the horns of the bull. 

The most graphic and spirited description of this " un* 
eentle sport " is that by Lord Byron, in * Childe Harold's 
rilgrimage,' canto i., which we forbear to quote, feeling 
assured that all are familiar with it. In a note by Sir 
J. C. Hobhouse the following additional particulars are 
recorded : — ** The magistrate presides, and, after the 
horsemen and picadores have fouffht the bull, the 
matadore steps forward and bows to aim for permission 
to kill the animal. If the bull has done bis duty by 
killing two or three horses, or a man, which last is rare, 
the people interfere with shouts, the ladies wave their 
handkerchiefs, and the animal is saved. The wounds 
and death of the horses are aooompanied with the loudest 
acclamations and many gestures of delight, espedally 
from the lemale portion <k the audience, including those 
of the gentlest bbod." Fig. 154, representing » bull- 
fight, «hows the manner in which — 

**ihe matadores around him play, 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand," 

^'>fore dealing the fatal blow which severs the spinal 
i at the back of the neck. 
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Of the effects of guch exhibitions on the character of 
the people nothing need be said; whatever atrocities 
may oe committed by men *' nurtured in blood betimes " 
cannot surprise us. 

Within the Arctic Circle the ox gives place to the 
rein-deer, but in Iceland cattle are reared in great 
numbers, and are valuable. In size and appearance, ex- 
cepting that they are seldom homed, they resemble the 
breeds of the Scottish islands. It would appear that the 
Icelandish farmers conduct the breeding of their stock 
on no principles ; consequently, there is great room for 
improvement ; nevertheless, the cattle on the whole are 
handsome, and the cows yield a considerable quantity of 
milk. In Norway and Sweden cattle are numerous, and 
also in Russia : as is well known, the main exports from 
Russia to England are tallow and hides. In that ex- 
tensive empire vast numbers are reared, princimdly in the 
southern provinces ; and the markets of St. Petersburg 
and other towns are supplied by cattle sent from distant 
parts of the country. The herdsmen live in a state of 
barbaric simplicity, and are nomadic in their habits; 
they travel with their herds to Moscow, St. Petersburg, 
and other places, which depend more upon them for a 
supply than upon the farmers of the adjacent districts. 
The following passage in Johnston's ' Russia ' conveys 
a good idea of the Russian cattle-keeper and his herd : 
— ^* Along the road," he says, ** we passed one or two 
large droves of homed cattle proceeding to St. Petersburg. 
We learned that they were brought from the provinces 
south of Moscow. These cattle are all of a whitish 
colour, well made, and of about seven hundredweight. 
Their joumey to St. Petersburg occupies three months ; 
they travel from eight to sixteen miles during the night, 
and are allowed to pasture and rest during the day on 
the sides of the road. The herds are attended \fy one 
or two men, who convey their cooking utensils, baggage, 
&c., in a[ waggon drawn by two oxen ; and while their 
numerous herds repose undisturbed under the shade of 
*hc delicate birch, tney stretch themselves on the groood 

d pass their time in a true Scvthian state. Here are- 
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alio seen a few sheep, buf of an yferior breed, coverad 
with hair somewhat like that of a goat. Thb country ia 
not ftiTOtirable for the pasture oF sheep, owinff to the 
coarfenen of the grass and quantity of wood. I«itt1e or 
no attention seems to be used in the rearing of any other 
animal besides the horse : to him alone the Russ devotes 
his whdle attention, and from him he derives his liveli- 
hood." 

Ill Wallachia and Moldavia cattle are abundant; in 
the latter district, indeed, the people continue in a great 
measure their ancient nomadic nabits, making use of the 
servtoes of the ox as a beast of draught or bunlen ; united 
in immense caravans, they roam over an immense extent 
of territory, transporting in tall vehicles of singiiflar con- 
struction various articles of produce, provisions, and other 
things, to the towns scattered al wide disGmoes about 
the vast phiins of Moldavia. Day by day they move 
cheerfully on, to the slow and measured sound of the 
footsteps of their oxen, and are often an entire month 
without seeing a single human habitatipn. At the 
approach of evening the caravan halts, the numerous 
waggons are disposed in the form of a square, and the 
oxen are turned out to graue at large, under the watchful 
care of intrepid dogs who accompany the caravan. In 
the middle of the square a fire is now lighted, at which 
the conductot prepsjnes his simple repast, and afterwards 
disposes himself for sleep, sheltered by a warm and heavy 
ooVerfid that completely enwraps him. These indefa- 
tigable walkers are no less excellent riders : they possess 
a fine race of horses, which are employed for drawing 
lighter vehicles, while the heavier waggons are drawn 
by the slow oxen. There are no high rotuis in Moldavia ; 
tne plain is open, and each traveller chooses his own 
track, and it is often with difficulty that the oxe^i can 
drag their way through heavy ground : storms of wind, 
rain, or snow make the matter worse, so that a passage 
can only be achieved by great patience, labour, and re- 
solution. The sketch (Fig. 155) represents a bullock 
caravan of Moldavia wending its weary way over the 
vast plains of Moldavia, while lighter vehicles drawn by 
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BHtft hones are aeen in the difltmce* It is by them 
caravans that tlie trade and eonmierce of Moldavia are 
carried on^ and the towns supplied with min. 

In Switzerland there is an excellent oreed of cattle^* 
and in no coontry are these animals more carefully at- 
. tended toy or held in greater esteem for their utility, as 
far as the dairy is concerned. Travellem have frequently 
noticed their docility and intelligence, which they have 
at the same time not a little exaggerated. It is ens* 
tomary to hang hells round the neck of the cattle, sheepy 
-and goats, in order that, if they stray among the hills and 
mountains^ the hcrdBmaa may be directed by the sound 
in his pursuit of them, the uightest tinkle being heard 
at a great distance in those lolly and still regions. The 
cows selected to bear the bell become accustomed to it 
from habit, and often, we doubt not, betray ngns of un** 
easiness when deprived of' it, biit the aooount given by 
some writers respecting their feelings borders on the 
ludicrous. *^ The oow, whose superior beauty, sagacity, 
or good conduct seems to calculate her for the leader of 
the herd, is always oa gala days distinguished by the 
largest and finest toned &ll,.and the bravest omam*ental 
collar, and so down through all the gradations of good, 
to the small appendage that mariLS the indifienently good 
or elever animal, and the totri absence of ornament and 
distinction which points out the self-willed or vicious. 
Jf any cow has>' been -gniky of straying, of unseemly be- 
haviour, breach of discipline, or any vidous trick, the 
displeasui« of the vacher is not testified bv blows, but 
by the temporary deprivation of her bell, and this seldom 
falls te reduce her to order and prevent a repetition of 
the ofience. It is onl v necessary to see the cow on a 
■ gala day, with her badge of distinction strapped round 
her neck, and then to see her deprived of it lor some 
reason or other, to be convinced that this is true. She 
is now gay, good humoured, and frolicsome ; then sulky 
'andgloomy.'* (latrobe's * Alfienstock.') 

The pastoral economy of Switzerland, which is com- 
mon to Savoy and other alpine countries, and the annual 
progress of the shepherds and cowherds with their flocks 
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and cattle to and from the mountams, are hiterestiiig'. 
The richer proprietors and breeders in the Alps possess 
tracts of pasturages, and sometimes houses, at difierent 
heights. In winter they live at the foot of the mountun 
in some sheltered valley, but this they quit in the spring, 
and ascend gradually, as the heat bnngs out vegetation, 
on the higher lands. In autumn they descend by the 
same gradations to the valley. Those who are less rich 
have a resource in certain common pastures, to which 
they send a number of cows proportionate to their means 
of keeping them during the winter. Eight days after 
the cows nave been driven up to these common pastures, 
all their owners assemble, and the quantity of milk each 
cow produces is accurately weighed. This operation of 
weighing is repeated one day in the middle of summer, 
and again at the end of the season. The milk of all the 
cows has, in the meanwhile, been put together and made 
into butter and cheese, and this common product is di- 
vided into shares aoconding to the quantity of milk each 
owner's cows yielded on the days of trial. 

In some parts of Switzerland, and more particularly in 
the retired parts of the Foi;^t cantons, the peasants make 
use of the Alp-horn for the purpose of collecting their 
herds. This primitive instrument is a tube of wood 
about five feet m length, of very simple construction : it 
produces a deep, mellow, and prolonged note, resounding 
to a great distance, floating over uie upland pastures, 
and echoing from crag to crag and from rock to rock. 
On hearing the welUknown summons, which is regularly 
given at sunset, the cattie bestir themselves, and wend 
their way to the ch&let, where the peasants are waitinff 
their arrival. The deep note of the Alp-horn heara 
among the imountains, and multiplied by echoes till the 
last tone dies away, produces a pleasing impression on 
the traveller, which he long remembera. 

Waggons drawn by oxen, often cruelly overtasked^ 
are the ordinary travelling vehicles of Soutn Africa, and 
are admirably adapted for the country, which is nigged 
and mountiunous, and generally destitute of any other 
roads than the rude tracks originally struck across the 
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wilderness by the first Earopean adventurers. Each 
waggon is provided with a canvas tilt, to protect the 
traveller from sun and rain, and is drawn by a team of 
six, eight, or even twelve oxen, fastened with wooded 
frames to a strong central trace, or trek-tow, formed of 
twisted thongs of bollock's hide. The driver, who sita 
in front, has a whip of enormous length, which he often 
uses with unsparing severity. 

Formerly, inde^, if the account given by Barrow is 
to be credited, the treatment exercised by the Dutch- 
African boors to their oxen was brutal in the extreme* 
The Dutch boors, moreover, made use of very large and 
clumsy waggons, and delighted in transporting tremendous 
loads at a time. It was a common sight to see six, 
eighty ten, or even a dozen pair of oxen yoked to an 
enormous vehicle. But even this number was inadequate 
to such burdens as they had to draw, and the resistance 
of such roads. The most disgraceful cruelties were used 
to force these poor creatures on their way. Their drivers 
eut them witn knives, and when, worn out, they laid 
themselves down, and refused to rise, it was a common 
practice to light fires under th^ir sides, and so force them 
to go. One of these brutal boors, whose knife had been 
often employed on the flesh of his cattle, boasted that he 
could start his team at full gallop by merely whetting 
that knife on the side of his waggon. Once, 'as he was 
eihibiting this experiment, the waggon was overturned ^ 
and one of the company, ** unfortunately not the pn>* 
prietor," says Mr. Barrow, " had his leg broken." 

When the Dutch took possession of the Cape of Good 
Hope, they found the Hottentots a pastoral people, pos- 
sessed of flocks and herds ; the oxen were of large size, 
with the horns long and sweeping forwards and upwards, 
and they were not only trained for riding, but even as 
guardians of the flocks and cattle, and as instruments of 
destruction in battle. The Hottentots, says Kolben, 
who visited them while they yet retained their name 
and independence as a nation, *' have oxen which they 
use with success in battle ; they call them Bakeleys : 
every army is provided with a large tnxjp of these wa*- 
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oxen, which permit themseivos to be governed without 
trouble, and which their leader lets loose at the appointed 
moment The instant they are set free they throw them- 
selves with impetuosity on the opposing army; they 
strike with their horns, thev kick with Oaeir heels, they 
overthrow, they rip up, and tram{^& beneath, their feet, 
with frightful ferocity, all that opposes them ; they plunge 
with fury into the midst of. the ranks, and thus prepare 
for their masters an easy victory. The manner in which 
these oxen are trained an4 (lisciplined certunly docs 
great honour to the talent of these people." 

Le Vaillaiit,.who was in South Africa in 1781, saw 
aome of these oxen, which were then, as be states, only 
used by certain tribes of Hottentots; but be gives 
the same account of their mode of %bting as Rolben, 
who also describes the Bakeleys as guaraians of the 
flocks. " When out in the pasture-grounds, at the least 
sign of their conductors they will hasten to bring back 
the cattle which are straying at a distance, and keep them 
herded together ; they rush on strangers with fury, 
whence they are of great service against the Boschmen, 
or robbers, who may attempt to plunder the flocks. Each 
kraal has at least half a dozen of these bakeleys, which 
are chosen from among the moat spirited oxen ; on the 
death of one, or when one in consequence of old age be- 
comes unserviceable, in which case its owner kills it, 
another ox is selected from the herd to succeed it The 
choice is referred to one of the old men of the kraal, 
who is thought to be most capable of disoeming that 
which will most easily recdve instruction. They asso- 
ciate this noviciate ox vnth one of long experience, and 
they teach him to follow bis companion, either by beat- 
ing or some other method. Durmg the night they are 
tied together by the horns ; and they are also thus kept 
tied during the greater part of the day,, uitil the learner 
has become a eood guardian of the flock. These guarcl- 
ians know all uie inhabitants of the kraal ^ men, wopi^t 
and childreI^ and testify the same respect towards t^eiqa 
that a dog dispUys towards all those that live in th^ hao9fi 
of his master. There is, thereforei no inhalntant of tly) 
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Jgwd ^}io QUQT mat with safety approach ihe^odcv; athfe 
bakeleys oeyerdo them the leaat ivjunr ; but if a stranger^ 
.and particular]^ a European, should ofibr to take the 
^me jiherty Without being accompanied by some Ho^ 
,tentot, he would be in grfsat danger from these guardians 
i>i the «^oGk, whioh usually feed round it, and whioh 
wQuld come upon him full gallop. Then, unless he be 
within hearing of the shepheras,. or have fire<anns er 
ipeod leg9| pr unless a. tree be near in whidi to climb, he 
is aure to be kiUed : it would be useless for him to have 
recourse to sticks or stones ; a bakeley has no fear of 
such feeble, weapons.'* 

Sparqiann, wno visited South Africa in 1775, was one 
pf tne Iftst trav^ters who found the Hottentots: in their 
original stajte of pastoral ireedom ; he mentions a woman 
who was possessed ef sixty .milch^^iows, and that, on the 
cattle of tne kraal being b]X>ugbt home from pasture, the 
evening was enlivened by singing and dancing. 

^he Caffires, Corannas, and other tribes have oxen in 
abuj^d^ni?e, which are employed as beasts of burden. 
The Clorannas are a nomade race, frequently removing 
w.itl^ ^^^^^ ^ocks and herds to fresh pesture4ands : ana 
transporting their mats, tents, and utensils strapped on 
the back of oxen, which also carry themselves iumI their 
wives ^d children ; 

** Fast by his wild nwounding river 
The listless Coran lingers ever; 
Still drives his heifers forth to feed, 
' Sooth'd by the gorrah's humming reed ; 

A rover still nncheck'd will range, 
As hnmour calls or seasons change^ 
• His tent of mats and leathern gear 
All packed upon the patient steer." 

Pbinole. 

Burchell thus describes the saddle-oxen of South*- Africa: 
— "These oxen are generally broken, for riding when 
not more than a year old. The first ceremony is that of 
piercing the nose to receive the bridle ; for whioh nurpose 
they are thrown on their back, and a slit is made flirough 
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cnom^ to adflttt « finger. InthiilioleittliraBtaftnMiif 
itick rti f inied of Hs burk, tad having ot one end m larked 
hnatA to p teve ui its pMong tfaroogli. To eeeb end of 
It is fiMteaed a thong of hkle, of a length safidcnt to 
reach roond the neck, and fcrrn the lebw ; and a aheep- 
■kfai, whh the wool on, plaeed acroti the back, together 
with another folded up, and boond on with a tein long 
cnoogh to pas several times nmnd the bod j, con s titut es 
the saddle. Tothiiis8onietiniesaddeda|Marof stimpa, 
c nMJBtln g only of a thong, inth a loop at eadi end, slang 
across m saddle. Freooentljr the loops are distended 
br a piece of wood, to lona an earicar rest fixr tlie foot. 
While the animal's nose is still sore, it is mounted and 
put in training, and in a week or two is gencndly ren- 
dered suflkiently obedient to its rider. The fodlitf and 
adroitness with which the Hottentots numage the oat 
haTO often exdted my admirstion. It is made to walk, 
trot, or gallop at the will of its master, and, being longer 
legged and rather more lightly made than the ox in 
England, travels with greater ease and expedition, walk- 
ing three or four miles in an hour, trotting ^ye^ and gal- 
loping on an emergency seven or eight." 

In other parts of C«itral Africa the ox is employed 
in like manner. Major Denham thos gives an account 
of its use in the central countries whidi he visited :^- 
** The beasts of burden,** be observes, '*are the bollock 
and the ass. A yerv fine breed of the latter are found 
in the Mandara valleys. Strangers and chie& in the 
service of the sheikh, or sultan, alone possess camels. 
The bullock is the bearer of all the gnun and other ar- 
ticles to and from the markets. A small saddle of platted 
rushes is laid on him, when sacks made of uoat-skins, 
and filled with com, are lashed on his broad and able 
back. A leathern thong is passed through the cartilage 
of his nose, and serves as a bridle ; while on the top ol 
the load is mounted the owner, his wife, or his slave. 
Sometimes the daughter or wife of a rich Shouaa will be 
moonto|d on her particular bullock, and precede the loaded 
animab, extravagantly adorned with amber, silver rings, 
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coffttl, and all aorta of finery ; her hair atreamin^ with 
ht ; a blark rim of kohal, at least an inch wide, round 
each of her eyes ; and, I may say, arrayed for conquest 
at the crowded market.' Carpets or robes are then spread 
on her clumsy palfry ; she sits jambe de fa jambe de jdr, 
and with considerable grace guides her animal by the 
nose. Notwithstanding the peaoeableness of his nature, 
her vanity still enables her to torture him into something 
like caperings and curvetings." 

The OS was one of the first of the domestic animals 
carried over to America by the eariy Spanish settlers-; 
there it has multiplied and spread, and indeed in some 
degree has recovered its original independence. Herds 
of wild oxen roam the Pampas, where they are hunted 
and slain for their hides, which form an important article 
of commerce. These wild herds are in some districts ex- 
ceedingly numerous ; they difier in no respect from their 
domestic relatives, and are themselves rendered tame with- 
out much difficultly. Acoordiuff to Azara, " Captain John 
de Salazar, bom m the city of Fomar in Arragon, trans- 
ported from Andaluna seven cows and a bull to the coast of 
mail ; from thence Be conducted them overland to the 
river Paraila at the place opposite to where it receives 
the river Mondai. tie there constructed a raft, placed 
the cattle on it, and gave them in charee to a certain 
Gaet^, whilst he himself went by land to Paraguay. 
Gaet^ descended the Parana to its union with the river of 
Paraguay, and steering up this, he safely arrived at the 
City of Assumption in 1646. He spent many months in 
this voyage, and as he had only one cow given him for 
payment, the saying has hence arisen in allusion to the 
great value of anything, ' It is dearer than Gaet^'s cow.' 
The second founderB ci Buenos Ay res took, in 1580, 
some cows from Paraguay, which multiplied in the 
neighbourhood ; and, fix>m want of due care, many of 
tkem became wild, and bent their course towards Rio 
Negro. The Indiana of the Cordillera of Chili became 
toquainted with these animals, which had already attained 
their boundaries, and they commenced to carry from 
them herds of tamed cattle to Chili, where the presidents 
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of this settlement purchased them from these Indians. 
Those Indians who oouU not lite in their country with- 
ottt some resource, established themselres in the plains 
which were occopied by these cattle, and some even 
mixed with the PamfMs Indians. In the meantime, tiie 
Indians who were ansubdued destroyed the cattle to tlie 
south of Buenos Ayres ; the Spaniards of those parts, 
however, did not neglect to take a portion, which they 
conducted to Cordova and Mendosa, whilst the Spaniards 
of Buenos Ayres made up entire caiigoes of the iiides of 
bolls and cows ; for at tnat time the animal itself was 
not considered of value, its skin being all that was sought 
after. The result of all this (and the same will soon 
take place at Monte Video) was that towards the middle 
of the century wild cattle no longer existed in the Pam- 
pas; and the unsubdued Indians saw themselves under 
the necessity of stealing the domestic animals, or of 
making Incursions into the estancias of the Pampas. 
This was the commencement and cause of the bloody 
war which the Spaniards had with the Indians. The 
herds of these revolted or wild cattle, which are also 
"Galled oreillards in ' the plains of Monte Video, do not 
pass to the north of the southern establishments of the 
<]ruaranis Missions. The following is the account which 
I have collected of their origin :-^TIie city authorities of 
Buenos Ayres, in the name of certun of its inhabitants, 
as is proved by its archives, made at the comraenoement 
of the century, contracts, on the one part wit^ the £ng^ 
lish, for the acsquisition of negroes, and, on the other 
part, with certain Spaniards, wno were thus authorised 
to pracure the hides of the animak on the plains situate 
to the north of the Rao do la Plate on payment to the 
dty of a certain tax, of which the sum total was shared 
between these Spanish inhalntants, who from this eir* 
cumstaace were called Actionnaires. The primitive 
source of this right or this proceeding is not known, but 
certain it is that all the inhabitants did not particinate m 
it, and that its produce was the exclusive share or these 
Actionnaires, who were the descendants of the earliest 
of the original settlers. 
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^'For ibe elocidation of tkis affiur k k nacotMrr to 
Oonsult history. We leum from it that Captain Jean 
Romero set off from Faragua/, and, with his aasoeiatesy 
founded, on the 24th of Jane, 1562, the city ef St. Jean<- 
Baptiste, opposite the spot where Bumios Ayres exists^ 
at the mouth of tlie river St. Jean, and that the Indians 
attacked this city^ and oonstrained the inhabitants, in 
the month of October of the same year, to abandon it 
with precipitation, and re>«mbark for Panigiiay* There 
is reason to believe that the haste with which they fled, 
and the danger surrounding them, did not peiinit them 
to take away some cows which witiiout douot they had| 
and which th^ abandoned. In the year 158p, fifty 
soldiers set oft from Paraguay, and founded Buenos 
Ayres ; and it may be presimied that among them were 
some of those who had been at St. Jean- Baptiste, or of 
their heirs or descendants, who, on that aoooont, had a 
right to the cattle in the plains of the same name ; and 
tluit they were called Actiannairei, by way of distinction 
fh)m those who, not being descendants of the founders of 
St Jean-Baptbte, had not a similar right. Such is, in my 
opinion , the origin of the cattle of the north of the Rio de la 
rlate, since noUiing goes to prove that anv inhabitant of 
the southern parts bsul andently transported cows thither; 
besides which it was very unlikely they should have 
done so, having, on tlie one hand, fertile plains in their 
neighbourhood, and, on the other, but very few vessels. 
... In these countries salt is not given to the )ierds of 
cattle, but they require absolutely to have the barrerOf, 
for so is called a saline or nitrous earth, which the herds 
of homed cattle, and even other animals, seek with avi* 
dity, and without which they fail, and die in the oourse 
of four months. From the twenty-seventh deme df 
south latitude to the Malovine Islands, the homed cattle, 
as well as other animals, have no need of the btarerOf 
because the waters and the pasture-grounds are suffi- 
ciently salt ; but northward, beyond this latitude^ thenar- 
rero is necessary, and the plains which do not conttdn it,, 
do not feed either the horse, the ass, the mule, the ox, 
the goat, or the sheep. The eastern half of the province. 
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of Pmeuay is destitute of torero. It would appciir 
that such is the esse over the grester portion of Braal,* 
which is the reason why so few cattle are reared there, 
and also why those that are, have, as Bufibn observes, 
a diminutive stature, and ill-flavoured, disagreeable flesh. 
This author attributes theae defects to thd use of wild 
gourds as food in default of pasturage. But, in the first 
place, there is not a sufficiency of gourds for the purposes 
alluded to by Buifon ; and, besides, there is there neither 
a barrenness of pasturage, nor any other defidency than 
that of the barrero or salt. Setting aside this, cattle 
prosper in any district, even in the low and boggy lands, 
where good pasturage and pure water are found. But 
they prosper oetter in temperate, and even cold situations^ 
as I infer from this that the cattle of Paraguay, although 
large, do not appear to me to be so large as those oi 
Monte Video, where they occur somewhat larger than at 
Bucmos Ayres. Buflbn thinks that these cattle have dege- 
nerated, and that these animals are inferior in size to those 
of Europe. If he had seen the hides which are imported 
from this ottarter,most assuredly he would talk in another 
manner. In fact, the cattle of Monte Video are, in my 
opinion, larger than those of Salamanca, although the 
bulls here are neither so active nor so fierce. 

'* I am talking of cattle generally, and not of a dwarf 
race which I have seen in the Corrientes,t which though 
it is much lower on the limbs, is nevertheless as stout, 
and even more stout and bulky in the body than the 
common race. This race, which multiplies, has doubtless 
originated from the common breed, and if it intermixes 
with it a mongrel race is the result. 

*^ There are also many oxen in the province of Chi- 

Siitos, between the fifteenth and seventeeth degrees of 
titude, but I know not their size. I say the samo 
thing with respect to the Malovine Islands, where wo 

" * In some parts of Brazil cattle are reared in great abun- 
dance. — See Spix, Koster, See, 

t Province sttnated at the north-west extremity of the 
provinee of Buenos Ayrcs. 



IiaTe transported tome he$d» of cattle^ whieh, In 1780$ 
already amounted to the namber of 900, and wliich at 
present, in 1795 (M style), are npwards of OdOO. TheK, 
neither shelter, nor covert, nor food is given them, and 
they have learned to dig in the snow in order to get to 
the vegetation beneath it. This experienee ifr an ai^g»> 
ment for establishing that homed cattle not only Pfosper 
in cold countries, but also that the assertion ik Bamin, 
that the^ become acclimated with more difficulty in 
snowy climates than horses, is erroneous. 

** Wild catUe are such as live in vast troops at perfect 
liberty, flying from the appearance of hunters on horse* 
back, and changing their place of abode when it suits 
them. In comparing these with domestic Oattie, I see 
no diflerehce either in size or' anything^ else ;'* nor is tbia 
strange, inasmuch as there is no difference in their 
general mode of life A herd of wild cattle be- 
come tame in less than a month. The colours of' these 
cattle are limited to dusky, or to reddish on the upper 
parts, the rest being blackish. Buflbn says that the wild 
cattle of Africa, found at C&pe Bianc and at Sierra Lecmey 
are usually brown ; and that those of Barbaiy and Nu- 
mid) if are dusky chestnut, colours which are pretty neariy 
the same as those above described.'* Besides these tndy 
wild herds there are others in a sort of semi-dooMSticated 
condition, which are tended by keepers, and constitute 
valuable property ; their hides, tallow, horns and flesh 
being all m requisition. 

" A grazing- ground (estancia) of 15,000 vttrreg (or 
yards) in length, and 5000 varres ^ yards) in breadth, 
(that is to say. of two square maritime leagues,) ean feed, 
it is said, 4000 head of cattie, under the direction of a 
superintendent and lour men. The ordinary duty of 
these five individuals, a duty requiring a hundred horses, 
is to collect the herd once a week, driving them from all 
quarters to an elevated and open space which is termed 
tne rodkf (or circuit). This is not a work of great 
trouble, because a horseman, shouting as he gallops, along, 
makes them run of themselves towards the rodA>, and 
they do not stop iratil they reach it. . . . At Paraguay. 
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dMie !• wlKk toetUwd, tfio Iwids of iuMmed 
«ttie -like refilge in Ike voods during the winter, and 
Uvn them in Septamhor, pomed fay gad-ffies, and by 
$m infinite mdlitiMie off insects. In eider that the cattle 
nay be prwided with « crop of tender grus the pluns 
are fired; and if it liappens that the <9Dnflagration en- 
eiidea a herd of cattle, tibey dare the flames and dash 
t in W Mgh ; the eontnry is the case with horses and mares, 
which leBMSu in the eurde, Yiolentiy kicking, until they 
are bunt to death. Tlie honied oittle suffice here for 
aknest eveiry necessary of life ; the greatn* part of the 
popalatiQO nather tasle bread, nor anything else besides 
issh moat. With the horns are made goblets, spoons, 
wsd cosibs ; and with a oork at the laige end, die small 
cad bang opened, m hem sctres as a piiteher ; — a Tessel 
m hoM wamr. The uhabitants form out of the hide all 
aoffta of cordage and strin|r,.as well as the greater part of 
Ihoir ntenals: on these hides they sleep, and with them 
liiey cover th<dr cabins. Tlie fat aupplkBs the place of 
oil (fer cnlteiT purposes) ; of the suet they make soap 
•nd cendlas; the bones are a sobstitttte for fire->wood in 
aany places where die latter is wanting, and they are 
made to bum by the addition of suet; the skulls are used 
as chairs in the rrtgncmt. From the milk they make 
many various dishes of curds, which though in geneni 
mit very eacellent (beosase the milk, the cream, and 
cveiy unctuous partide are remoTed), might be as good 
as in HoUttid : and the same may be ssid of the butter." 
'* It is known that fipom Buenos Ayres and Monte Video 
800,000 «K-hkies are annually exported to Europe. . . • 
In order to obtain these hides, some horsemen join toge- 
ther and aifange themselyes in two ranks which form an 
angle ; they tMa prem on the two sides a small number 
of cattle, and one of the horsemen who goes last in the 
•ngle hsBMii'li^s the animals widi a knife in the shape 
of a creacent or halUflMion, ftstened at the end of a sfa& 
While this goes on the horsemen continue to ride for- 
wards, and when they have thus secured a sufficient 
mnnber of aniomls, they retrsoe their steps ; and the 
iMffson who hamstrung them gives each beast thusmaimed 
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a finnhing stroke witfc a «har|i spMv^ and Iko 
tlismount to strip the caroMi» soiaetUBea of the frt sad 
eaet, but always of the skin : tkis tb aydo with soeh deKp> 
terity, that some men without assistanee wiU stiip tmentfn 
six cattie at a day '• woric. When a 8ingi« head of oattte 
is to to killed for the sake of -its flesh, a hoDseman thrawa 
a lasso over its horns or neek, and aaotlier does the same 
over one of its feet ; then stndniag in opposite diaeotiom 
they prevent it from struggling free and so atssiigle iL 
Admirable is the dexterity with which, whea Ihaaiunmlp 
psss as they rush forwards, llie lasso is thrown^ so that 
directed baekwarda uader its feet, the aaaaai at the 
plessure of the horseman ia entangled dther by fmt foat 
or by two togelher." 

Sudi is the origin of the horned cattle 4»f these oooa- 
tries, where they prodigioasWrnultiplied** Mr. Darwin 
states, *' that from Monte Video the annaal expottatioB 
Is three faondred thoasand, and the hoBM oonsumplicin 
from waste very considerable." 

It is 'a singular feature in the historv of the New 
World that so many of our domestic animals there ia^ 
•ported sbosld have retamed to their primitive iadepei^ 
dence ; the ox, the horse, ^e hog, the ass^ the mbbit, 
the cat, and the dog, have thus estranged themaelTes 
from the control of man. ladividaals hiure at difenmt 
times escaped from cooinemcbt or been negleeted; a 
vast region lar before them, fwesentiiig abundaaoa -c^ 
food ; they multiplied, and their ofispring in turn ; and 
thus within a brief period have the plains of the New 
Worid been peopled by alien races of animals^ mhidk 
«laim A«ia or £orope as their starting-pmnt. 

America is not m only poaties of the globe to whiebt 
•by the agency of msn, in modem times, the ax has beaa 
introduc^. We aUnde to Austialia, New Z^hmd, and 
thegpoups of islands which sprinkle the Paoific Ooaau. 
^' With the appearance of YanoottTer/' aays iM» van 

* f n the Falkland Islands the wild eatde and horMS were 
introdooed by the Fvench in 1764 9 the cattle aie nrngoifi- 
oent, bat the horses small. 
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KotKlwe, speaking of the Sindirfch Isfandt, ** iroflo the 
fortunate star of these isbuidB. Among the innamerable 
benefits he oonfeired upon them, thej are indebted to 

' bim for the possession of sheep and cattle ; Tameamen 
(the native king^) declared these animals under a tabu for 
ten years, which allowed time for so large an increase 
that they now run wild in the forests." Of the benefits 
lesulting from the introduction of the ok into a country 
naturally destitute of it, nothing need be said ; but tlie 
gift of cattle to a people who, though yet uncirilized, are 
yet capable of appreciating their nwne, is to commejuce 
a revolution in tneir state and condition immeasurably 
for the better: for the possession of property is one of 

-.the bonds of society, and the desire of acquiring it the 
great stimulus to mdustrr. With the introduction of 
me ox, the condition of the people of these islands must 
necessarily be improved. Not only will cattle be reared 
for home consumption, but for supplying the ships that 
navigate these seas (whalers, &c.), other valuables being 
given in exchange ; hence will the rearing of cattle be 
generally undertaken : thu involves care and attention^ 
end a state of peace ; agriculture and commerce follow, 
and preptfe the wav for the arts of civilized lifo. 

To Asia and its border-lands let us turn our attention 
•—regions in which the ox firom the earliest epoch has 
been in a state of domestication, and where this animal, 
with sheep and goats, constituted the riches of patriarchs, 
and chiefs, or princes, who deemed it not beneath them 
to take an active interest in the management of their 
flocks and herds. In that age of patriarchal simplicity 
such scenes as that delineated by the pendl of Beighem 
were not imaginary, and the pastoral poetry of clasncal 
antiquity has not only rendered them familiar, but thrown 
an air dr grace and even dignity over them. 

In the fourth chapter of the Book of Genesis (ver. 20) 
we readof Jabal tliat '* he was the father of such as dweU 
in tents, and of such as have cattle." In the thirteenth 
rhapinr of the same book cattle are enumerated as form« 
ing part of the riches of Abraham and also of Lot; and 
VI the previous chapter we read tluit oxen were prosented 



\tf the Plumob ef Egyvl, together with ihee|i, aMte, 
aod eemeU to AbauD, during hb sojoarn in tlMt land. 
In the eighteenth chapter^ vecu» or the flesh of the calf, and 
butter and milk, are mentioned as articles of food. Sub* 
sequent]/ abundant mention is made of all these domestic 
animals, while at the same time we glean that a wild 
race of oxen long continued to exist in Syria and the ad* 
jaoent regions ; for instanoe, in the Mosaic injunctions 
n«ardin|^ animals to be used as food (Deut. sir. 5) the 
wild ox IS expressly noticed, and Isaiah alludes also to 
the wild bull ('* as a wild bull m a net ")• Henoe it 




1S6<— Ox caught in lasso ; Egyptian Scalptoxe. 

would appear that though a domestic breed, established 
at a period antecedent to historic record, the Scripture 
outline excepted, formed part of the w^th of man in 
the primeval ages of his history, a wild race still tenanted 
their aboriginal pasture-lands. Wild oxen are exhibited 
in the Egyptian sculptures, and the chase of them i^ 
often represented : they were sometimes hunted with dogs, 
the huntsman bearinp^ bows and arrows,, and sometimes 
they were cau^t with the noose or lasso, as depicted in 
our outline. (Tig. 156.) 

The utility of the ox was well appreciated in ancient 
times, insomuch that it became an emblematic object of 
worship among most of the nation^ of antiquity. The 
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tnMlttions «f eivwy Celtic ttalkii enrol die eow among 
the eaiiiest productions, and represent it as a kind <h 
dirinity. Among the Egrptians the god Apis was wor- 
shipped in the form of a oml, and Herodotus deseribes 
the eeremonies attendant upon the choice of this bovine 
deity, to whose honour other hulls chosen by &e priests 
were sacrificed. The goddess Isis was represented by 
the same people iinder tiie figure of a woman with the 
horns of a cow» as the Grecians reprssented lo ; and the 
sacrificial oaring was a bullock; the c6w was never 
sacrificed, being saered to Isis. The veneration of the 
cow was equally prevalent in Libya. The Libyans, says 
Herodotus, from tgy pt to the Lake Tritonis, are breeders 
of cattle, eat flesh, and drink milk, but abstain from the 
flesh of cows, as do also the Egyptians, and will not keep 
swine. Nay, among the women of Svrene, to strike a 
cow is accounted a crime, because tney celebrate the 
feasts and festivals of the Egyptian Isis. Neither will 
the Barciean women taste the flesh either of a hog or of 
a cow. 

In Inctia, where in many points the practice and wor- 
ship of the ancient nations were the same as those of the 
Egyptians, the ox was held sacred, and still is so by the 
Brahmins, The religious writings of India say that the 
cow was the first animal created by the three gods who 
were directed by the supreme lord to furnish the earth 
with animated beings. In the sculptures of the cave- 
temples of Ellora the sacred bull is represented with great 




guardian of one of the two gates 
of heaven, of Iswara, or Bal Siva, and his steed. The 
astronomic allusion thus blended with mythology is 
evident, viz., the entrance of the sun into the sign 
Taurus, the cquindictial festival of remote antiauity, and 
rc^^arded as a jubilee by the Indo-Scythic nations hem- 
ming the ^ores of the Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean." We need not say how the idolatry of the 
Epiyptians affected the Israelites, and mingled itself 
with the religious ceremonies of other nations, whose 
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worship required the ox as a sacrifice to imagiiiarf 
deities. The estimation in which the ox was held, and 
which led to its consecration, did not arise from the 
circumstance alone of the cow yielding milk, nor from 
the value of the flesh of the animal as food, but from its 
services in agricultural labour. 

It was employed as a beast of burden, for the cart, 
for the plough, and for treading out the grain from the 
ear. Our pictorial representations present us witli many 
illustrations of its use in these points among the ancients, 
and which need no detailed description to render them 
intelligible. 

The Mosuc ritual lays down several rules respecting 
the treatment of the ox : one forbids the yoking together 
of the ass and the ox in the same plough (Fig. 1571, 
perhaps from the ineouality of their size and strength, 
whi^h woidd render tne draught irregular, and oppress 
both animals. Another injunction is, ''Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox when he treadeth out the com." The 
first idea suggested by this passage is, that the operation 
of threshing was efiected simply by the feet of the cattle 
passing over the sheaves ; and such indeed was the case 
m the times of patriarchal simplicity. Afterwards, as 
other passages snow, rollers and wheels of wood, and 
threshmg instruments with teeth, were used : these were 
drawn over the sheaves by oxen, and greatly facilitated 
the process. With respect to the primitive mode of 
threshing by means of the feet of oxen, there is express 
allusion to it by Homer, which proves that the practice 
was common in his time and country : — 

'* As with autumnal harvests cover'd o'er. 
And thick bertrewn, lies Ceres' sacred floor, 
Where round and round with never^wearied pain, 
The trampling steers break out th' unnnmber'd ^in." 

Pope's Tr. Iliad, xx., lines of Ong. 495-8. 

The ancient Arabs, Egyptians, and Romans, as well 

as the ancient Greeks, threshed their com in this 

nanner : Virgil (* Georg.' lib. i.) describes the manner 

I which the threshing-floor is to be laid down, showing 



&ii nothi^ like oar modern mode of tlirediuis could 
have beea pncrtued. In Syrit, Egjpt, Hid fHibia, at 
tiie preieDt daj, the grain is,as formerly, either trodden 
< out by the feet of oxen or malet, or puily trodden out, 
and partlj crushed out bj meuia of a roller or other 
machine which the oxen drag after them, and which 
more or \em destroTi the stnw, and even injures the 
^rain. Fig*. 168 anal (i9 represent two modes of thresh- 
ing, via. bj the drag and by the iledee. Fig. 1&6 i* 
mined of a fhune of planki or a large block of wood, the 
mder side of which is anned or roughened bj flints or 
[Hecet ofiron. Itis drawnoveroraroundthecora, while 
the driTer sils or standa on the thune and guides the oxen. 
The other. Fig. 159, repreaenta threshing by the sledge. 



riedge. The oxen being driven aliout over the com, 
the grain ia trodden out while the rings cut up the atraw 
into iragmenCa. This instrument ia still employed in 
^ypt and in some part* of Western Aaia. It corre- 
nwuds to one described hj Varm, aa being in use in his 
time iu Hither Spain (Hitpania Citetiore), and which 
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introduced hj the Carthaginians, who had boTTowec 
from the Phcenidana. 

Our representation a of oien drawing the ploughs in 
ancient times, and in £g;pt at the present da^, illustrate 
man/ alliisioas in the sacred and cfasucal writers. The 
plough waa a very aimple iuitmment, as it still continues 
in the East, and is rather formed for turning up super- 
jicially a light soil, than for making deep tiurows in 
heavT land. It appears that the ^oughman, to work 
it eSectuallr, was under the necessity of guiding it with 
great care, bending over it, and loading it as far aa pos- 
sihle with hU own weight, otherwise the share would 
only glide the surlace without making a furrow, and the 
slightest inattention or cessation of his bbour would be 
followed by the dragging out of the share fran the earth, 
or by irregularity in the depth and direction of the 
furrow; hence the expression of fliny, " arator, nisi 
incurvus, pnevaricatur." 

The cuteatlbrd an interesting exemplification ofthe pro- 
gress made in the improvement of the construction ot the 
plough. Itwasat first drawn hymen, and of this practice 

illustrations exist on some of the Eg^ptiar - 

The oi wM, however) sowi pressed into 1 
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the agriculturist, and Fig. 160 shows periiaps the 
simplest form of the application. In this the plough- 
share is little more than the old hoe, to which a wooden 
bar is attached which the oxen draw, supplying greater 
strength, but allowing very insufficient means of guidance, 
and the depth of the furrow depending altogether upon 
the strength and skill of the man who held the plough- 
handle, while the straightness of the furrow depended 
on the driver of the oxen. In Fig. 161 the form is a 
little improved. By a slight alteration in the handle, 
the holder is enabled to use one hand for the whip, and 




164.^— Ancient Egypdaa Flonghing. 



thus to guide the oxen himself. The next step was 
to form a ring-hole or handle to the piece of wood 
which joined the share, while the pole moved freely 
in another ring. (Fig. 162.) This enabled the plough- 
man the more easily to force down the share, and to 
avoid and regulate the irreeular movements occasioned 
by the uneqiuil resistance of the soil. The two-handed 
plough (Fig. 163) effected the same purpose more 
effectually, but though an improvement, it involved the 
necessity of a separate driver, as both hands were r'^' 
occupied. In the next stage the hind part was fr 

q2 
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into two craoked boms, uniting at the bottom into a 
solid piece with the share, while the pole wiu still left 
free to rise or ^1. (Fig. 164.) This gave the plough' 
nuui a more powerful leverage, and enabled nim to 
r^ulate far more effeetual); the depth and etraigbtneaa 
of the fonow, while he could still use one hand occadon- 
altj to guide the oxen. So coaatructed, the old Egvptitui 
plough differs but little from that used in parts of Trance 
•t the present day, and which it called the araire. 
There is no evidence that the Egyptians ever applied 
the wheel to any of their ploughs. Fig. 166 shows the 
plooKh asrepresented on the shield of Achilles, as given 
or H. Qustrem^re de Quincy bs the form of the old 
Greek plough ; and Fig. 167 is that of an old European 
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plongh. The j^lough.of the. modern Egyptians is less 
light and certainly ^ess ele^s^t than that of their pro- 
genitors (Fig. 165), .noi^ is i)t so effective as the one we 
have last described. ■ The dodem Syrian plough (Fig. 
168) has even btirel. resemblance to the early Egyptian 
ploughs. Wil4e, wiio trayelled in Palestine, says, the 

Slough ** resembles, the ancient Egyptian plough, and 
oes little more than sesatch the soil, making a furrow 
scarcely three 'inches in depth.'* Most of the early 
Egyptian figures do not show in what way the oxen 
were attached 'to the plough, but irom Fig. 160 and 
Fig. 161 itjeaii be seen that it was by the horns. This 
was not the ca^e with the Hebrews, by whom the yoke 
was laid on the neck of the oxen, which is alto clone 
now both in Egypt-and jSyria. 

The illustrations of the use of the ox in ancient times 
in Egypt (Fig. 169), and in modem Syria (Fig. 170), 
as well as in Tartary by the nomadic people (Fig. 171), 
need no particular comment. 

Tbe Zsbu. 

Whether the Zebu breed of oxen^^^bcderiyed, as some 
contend, from a4istinct origin- from that of the ordinary 
ox, we will^.not attempt to determine ; suffice it to say 
that it pre^nts markcil peculiarities which clearly cha- 
racterize \t-^ Narrow high withers surmounted by a 
large fatty Kiimp, and arched beck rising at the haunche» 
and suddenly filing to the tail, slender limbs, a large 
pendulous denrlap falling in folds, long pendent ears, 
and a peculiajrly mUd expression of the eye, proclaim 
the Zebu race — a race varying in size from that of our 
largest cattle! to that of a young calf. (Fig. 172.) 
This breed is spread over Incua, China, and the Indian 
Islands ; it i^ also/ found in* Madagascar and on the 
eastern coast of AQica, in the interior regions, and parts 
of the westen):^<;oa|t, and is used for the ordinary pur- 
poses of draught' an^ burden. India appears to be its 
parent country^ and We may readily believe that in remote 
ages, when an; extensive commerce existed between *^ 
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country and Egypt, it was introduced into the land of 
the Pharaohs. In upper Egypt, Abyssinia, and Ethiopia 
(Fig. 173) it is now almost exclusively prevalent; but 
in Lower Egypt, as we learn from Burckhardt, the Zebu 
or humped race is unknown. In the ancient Egyptian 
representations of animals, both the humped race and 
the ordinary ox with long horns are clearly depicted. 
(Fig. 86.) It is the zebu ox which is sculptured in the 
cave-temples of Ellora, and the seven pagodas, as they are 
commonly called, at Mah^malaipur on the Coromandel 
coast. We have thus proofs of tne extreme antiquity of 
this breed, and of its distinctness at a remote era from 
the ordinary ox, and that its peculiar characters were 
what we now see. 

Buffon observes that the ox without a dorsal hump 
(which he erroneously terms the Aurochs racej occupies 
the cold and temperate zones, and is thinly distributed 
towards the .regions of the south ; on the contrary, the 
ox with the hump (which he terms, also erroneously, 
the Bison race) exclusively occupies all tne southern 
regions — namely, the entire continent of the Indian 
empire, the islands of the Eastern and Southern seas, 
and the whole of Africa from Mount Atlas to the Cape 
of Good Hope, including Madagascar, and the island of 
St. Juan on the channel of Mozambique. With respect 
to the Cape of Good Hope, it is certain that the zebu 
race does not prevail there, at least in the present day ; 
but F. Leguat (see his * Voyages,' &c., 1720) observes 
that " the oxen are of three sorts at the Cape of Good 
Hope, all of a large size and very active ; some have a 
hump on the back, others have the horns long and 
pendent, while others have them turned up and well- 
shaped, as in English cattle." 

With respect to the ox represented on the Greek and 
Roman sculptures, which is not of the true zebu race, it 
must be confessed that in many points, and more parti- 
cularly in the pendulous folded dewlap, it resembled the 
zebu, and may probably have been the ultimate product 
-f a mixture of the zebu race, introduced at an early 
^ from India, with the ordinary cattle of Greece and 
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Italy. This, however, is a mere suggeatiui. Id the 
Greek sculptures the oi is represented withoDt aoT 
hump, but the withers arc high and thecrupper rounded. 
"To the clasaical antiquarT," «ays a ttuented writer, 
" we beg to Miggest that the dewlap of the Brahmin 
bull offers an object of much attention and inteieat, by 
reasoaof its sharp and decided outline, and perpendicular 
creasee or tbida, wonderfullr verifying the correctaeuof 
tho«e Greek sculptures on bronze ana nuirble, in medali 
and statuary, in which we see representatiDnB of Victu^ 
lacrificing a bull, of the oien of Ceres, &c. Ibem 
representations will no longer be con^dered out of draw- 
ing by those who may have an opportunitv of examining 
the sacred bull of India, nor eie^eratea in th^ five- 
quarters, although critics of the last century (le» foi^ 
tunate in this respect than the visitois of the Zoolog^ 
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Sodety's inrdene) have rfetermined them wilhout htai- 
tatton to be slto^tber incorrect." Several beautiful 
ipedmeiu of the zebu ox, both or the lar^-siEed vanetj 
and al«oofthedwarfca«te, are in the Zoological Gardens. 
Thej are remarkable for their docility and quiet temper. 
(Fi(r. 174.) 

Hr. Youatt inromis ns that a bpautiful zebu bull and 
cow of the Nagore breed were eihihitedat the Chmtmas 
Cattle-9how in 1832, and adds, that they were bred by 
Lieut.-Cnlonet Skinner, on his farm at Danah near 
Pokah, on the borders of the Biehaneer desert, a hun- 
dred miles to the weitward of Delhi. They were of 
the higbeal breed of Indian catlle, used by the hiffher 
orders to draw their slate-rarriaD^, and much valued for 
BJze.lpeed, and endurance. l5e specimens in question 
"arrived at Calcutta, a distance of fourteen hundred 

'ei, in January, 1829, and were then something under 
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six months old. They were sent as a present to Mr. 
Wood, who was then residing at Calcutta, and by whom 
they were forwarded to Mr. Perkins. ColonelSkinner 
has a large stock of them, and six or seven beasts are 
always kept saddled, to carry the military dispatcher 
They remain saddled three or four hours, and, if not 
wanted in that time, fresh ones are brought out to relieve 
their companions. They will travel with a soldier on 
their back fifteen or sixteen hours in the day, at the rate 
of six miles an hour. Their action is particularly fine, 
nothing like the English cattle with the sideway circular 
action of their hind-legs : the Nagore cattle bring their 
hind-legs under them in as straight a line as the horse. 
They are very active, and can clear a five-barred gate 
with the greatest ease. Mr. Perkins has a calf which 
has leaped over an iron fence higher tiian any five-barred 
gate, and the bull frequently jumps over the same fence 
in order to get at the water, and, when he has drunk 
his fill, leaps back again." ..." Mr. Perkins very 
properly observes, that the chief advantage of these 
Brahmin bulls would probably consist in their speed and 
strength, in both of which they surpass any of oar 

Of the extensive use and consequent value of the 
Brahmin or large zebu breed in their native climate we 
can scarcely form a* adequate idea. In some parts of 
India the dwarf races are unknown, and this is bred ex- 
clusively. According to an observation of Colonel 
Sykes, in the ^ Proceeds. Zool. Soc.' the Briujarees, a 
singular erratic people, possess vast herds, and breed 
the Brahmin cattle on an extensive scale; "and an 
army rarely moves in the field without 15,000 or 20,000 
bullocks to carry its grain. Dwarf cattle are not 
met in Dukhun.' The buffalo, however, divides the 
palm of usefulness with the zebu in the agricultural 
labours of India, and is preferred for many purposes, on 
account of his more robust constitution. In the Mawals, 
or hilly tracts among the Ghauts, this animal supersedes 
the zebu. " In those tracts," savs Colonel Sykes^ 
" much rice is planted, and the male buffalo, from y 
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floperior hardihood, is much better suited to resist the 
eTOCts of the heavy rains and the splashy cultivation of 
rice than the bullock. The female is also infinitely 
more valuable than the cow, from the very much greater 
quantity of milk she yields/' In point of beauty and 
aocility there is no comparison between the heavy savacre 
buffido and the <* Sacred bull of Bramah.'* Nor is the 
former ever devoted to Bal-Siva as a meritorious ofiering. 
On the contrary, it is common to meet with Bralimin 
balls thus devoted, which wander at their pleasure, 
exempt from the servitude of the yoke, and which are 
regarded as endowed with a sacred character. (Fig. 
175.) The beautiful form and sleek appearance of these 
fortunate creatures particularly engaged the notice of 
Bishop Heber. The first which the bishop met in his 
journey^ was graung in a green paddy-field, and was 
branded on the haunches with the emblem of Siva. He 
crossed their path tame and fearless, and, seeing some 
grass in one of^ the Europeans* hands, coolly walked up 
and smelt it. These privileged bulls are turned out 
when calves, on certain solemn occasions, by wealthy 
Hindoos, as acceptable offerings to the divinity Siva. 
To strike or any way injure or molest one of them is 
held as a mortal sm. **They feed," he observes, 
where they choose, and devout persons take great de- 
light in pampering them. They are exceeding pests in 
the villages near Calcutta, breaking into gardens, thrust- 
ing their noses into the stalls of miiterers' and pastry- 
cooks' shops, and helping themselves without ceremony. 
Like other petted animals, they are sometimes mis- 
chievous, and are said to resent with a push of their 
horns any dela^ in gratifying their wishes.^* 

Between this absurd reverence for consecrated bulls 
and the ordinary treatment of the working ox there is a 
vast distinction"; the latter is harshly and often severely 
treated. The cow, however, has more forbearance 
exercised towards her than from the treatment of the ox 
might be ex]«ected. Bishop Heber, speaking of the 
mode of treaaing out the com still practised in India. 

♦ * Joum«y,* vol. i., p. 145. 
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relates the following : — '* One of the Hindoo farmers 
was threshing out a small kind of millet by driving oxen 
over it, round and round in a circle. They were just 
leaving off work as I came up, and a hind was bringing 
a large bundle of green Indian-corn, weeded from the 
thick crop, for their provender. I observed, however, 
that the animals, during their previous employment were 
not muzzled, according to the Scriptural rule, at the same 
time that they were kept so constantly moviug, 
that a few mouth fuls were all they could get. While I 
was examining this heap of grain, and asking the old 
man some questions, his cows came for the evening, and 
I pleased him exceedingly, when the cowman ran forward 
to beat them from my path, by forbidding him to strike 
them, ' Good I good ! ' he said, with an air of much satis- 
faction ; * one must not beat cows.' It seems to me that 
the tender mercies of the Hindoos towards animals are 
exhausted on cows (and - Brahmin bulls) only ; for oxen 
they have no pity — they are treated with much se- 
verity."* That the ox should be severely treated or 
enlployed in hard work by the Brahmins seems a sort of 
contradiction to the prindples by which these people 
profess to be guided ; but such inconsistencies are too 
common to be surprising. 

Th^venot, who describes th^ zebu oxen of India as 
excellent both for the saddle and draught, adds that' 
some gallop as well as e good horse, and goes oil to state 
that they are equally used for the plough and for coaches- 
and chariots. They are harnessed by means of a long) 
yoke at the end of a pole which is placed on the neck oi 
the two oxen, and the driver hold^ in his hand the cord' 
which is attached to a small double cord passed through 
the gristle of the nose, instead of. a bit. in the mouth, as 
in the case of the horse. (Figs. 176 sind 177*) . 

It would appear that white oxen are Highly esteemed 
in India, as they have also been in other parts of the 
world. Olearius (tome i., p. 458) notices the procession 

* * Jonmey,* vol. L, p. 311» 



of an Indian prince, who was drawn in a carriage by 
two white oxen, which had the neck short and a ^mp 
between the shoulden, but which wero as lively snd 
active a» hones. Bishop Heber obserrea that the 
Thakoora, the nobility of the Rajpoots, generally travel 
in covertJ waggone drawn by white oien, whose horns 
tfaey did, Tavemier observes, " The two oxen which 
were harnessed to my carriaprc cost me nearly six hundred, 
rupees. The reader need not be astonished at this 
pnce; For these are oxen of great strength, and which 
travel journeys of twelve to fifteen leagues a day for sixty 
'*' I, and always on the trot. When they have done 



half' 



thrar day's work th^ have two or three bidls (the 
■ite of a penny loaf) of wheaten flour kneaded with 
batter and coarse sugar ; and in the evening their ordi- 
Dary fore consists of chick-peas bruised end steeped batf 
an liour in water. 

Of the docility, activity, and services of the sebu ox 
hi India mncb more need not be said. Numerous trft- 
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velierd, both in the past and present century, give the 
same testimony, and record observations b^ing upon 
the same point. 

Receding westward from India to Persia, we gradually 
lose tiie zebu race, or af least find it intermingled with 
that of another type. Chardin (vol. ii.) observes, 
** The oxen of Persia are like ours, excepting towards 
the frontiers of India, where they have the hunch on 
the back. Throughout the whole country, the ox is 
seldom eaten as food ; it is only reared as a beast of 
burden or for tillage. Such as are used for burdens are 
shod with iron in consequence of the stony mountains 
over which they have to travel.'* The shoeing of oxen, 
where the country is rugged, and the roads hard or 
stony, is also practised in India, as Thivenot relates, 
but is not a general custom. The shoes are light, aod 
two are placed on each foot, as the cloven character of 
the hoof necessarily requires, so that the natural freedom 
of each part is not impeded. In Persia the bull is often 
made to fight with the lion, and sometimes comes off 
victorious, though dreadfully lacerated. (Fig. 178.) 
In some parts of Turkey also the zebu is used for draw- 
ing the carriage or arabah. (Figr. 179 ) 

Thus much respecting the distinction between the 
zebu race of cattle and the ordinary breeds of Europe, 
and their apparently natural distribution. Whichever 
breed or race we contemplate, we shall find it adapted 
to the service and necessities of man, its value being in 
proportion. It will readily be admitted, however, that 
the interest which attaches to the ox does not arise from 
its intelligence, but from its absolute utility : the pleasure 
which the mind experiences when we gaze on peaceful 
herds feeding in tranquil security is of a complex origin, 
the result of an association of ideas more or less remotely 
connected with the presence of these creatures, which, 
time immemorial, have formed the wealth of man, and 
which have therefore engaged alike the attention of the 
statesman, the poet, and the philosopher. 

Fig. 180 represents the simple but efficient motie 
adopted in Normandy of preventing the cow, 1^ means 
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of a lort of ntartingaJe, from nibbling md breaking down 
the lower branchea of the ipple-treet with whwb tiie 
VMt com-fieldi of tlut iliitrict are atudded, or whkh fbnn 
ntennTC but unfenced orcfaanlt. The apple ii there 
ereatl; cultivated for the Bake of dder, the " boo cidn 
de Nonnandie" beuig greatly celebrated. 



1«|J.— Cow with Huthigtli. 

The Gaial (Boa Gaixetu). 

Garaja, Sense : Gavai or Gaval, Hind. ; Gobajrgoro, 
Beng. ; GauJangalC, Pera. ; M^thana, Mounlaineen 
(Ciic(9,&c.) east of Silhet ; ShUl. Mounbineers (Cdcb) 
eaatof Chstgaon; J'hongnua, Miig»,- Niinec, BunuM; 
Gaurara, Ceylon. 

India presenti ui with ssTeral species of wild oxen, 

•ndependeat of such as belong to tli« buffiJo tribe, some 

Thich ar« domesticated in certwQ diBtrictf, beyond 

b tboy are not dispersed ; aoch is the Gayll. Ac- 
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cording to Mr. Macrae, the gay&l is found wild iu the 
range of mountains that form the easteni boundarf of 
the provinces of Arracan, Chittagong (Chatgaon^y 
Tipura, and Silhet. The Cuciis, or Lunetas, a people 
inhabiting the hills immediately to the eastward or Chat- 
gaon, have herds of them in a domesticated state. The 
animal is called Galiay in the Hindu S^tra, but, as it 
would appear, is little known beyond the limits of its 
native mountains, except to the inhabitants of the pro- 
yinoes above mentioned. We learn from the same author 
that the gay^ is of a dull heavy appearance, but that its 
form at the same time indicates great strength and acti- 
vity, like that of the wild bu&io. Its disposition is 
gentle, and in a wild state on its native hills it is not 
considered dangerous, never standing the approach of 
man, much less sustaining his attack. The Ciicfs hunt 
the wild animals for the sake of their flesh. The gayftl 
is a tenant of the forest, and prefers the tender shoots 
and leaves of shrubs to grass : it never wallows in the 
mud like the buffalo. In a state of domestication among 
the Ciicis, it does not undergo any labour, nor is the 
milk of the female, which though small in quantity is 
extremely rich, held in any request : the animals are 
bred and reared solely for the sake of their flesh and 
hides, of which latter the Cuc£s form strong shields. 
These domesticated herds roam at large in their forests 
during the day, but retom home to their villages in the 
evening, being taught to do this very early by being 
fed when young every night with salt, of which these 
animals are very fond. Though the Ciicis slaughter 
die domestic gay&l, the Hindus in the province of Chat- 
gaon will not kill this animal (their gabay), which they 
hold in equal veneration with the cow, but they hunt 
and kill another gay&l (as Tg&y^, or Seloi), as tney do 
the wild bufialo. 

The cry of the gay&l is a kind of lowing, shriller, but 
not so loud as that of the European ox, without any re- 
semblance to the grunt of the buiialo. 

The gay^ is nearly of the size and shape of the 
English bull ; it has short horns, which are distant ^ 

VOLS. V. & VI. B 
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their bases, and rise in a gentle curve upwavds and oiit- 
wwds, tbeir transvene section near the oase ovate ; the 
forehead b broad, and crowned with a tuft of lighter 
coloured, long-curved hair; the dewlap is 4oep- and 
pendent; there is no mane, or hump, as in tiie zebu, 
but the withers rise to a connderable elevation^ The 
tail is short, the body covered with a tolerable coat of 
straight dark-brown htdr; on the belly it is lighter 
coloured, and the legs and face arc sometimes white. 
The form of the animal and the way in which it carries 
its head will be understood from our cut (Fig. 1^1), 
which is reduced from that by a native artist, prefixed 
to Mr. Colebrooke's paper on this species, in the 
' Asiatic Researches ' (vol. viii.). 

From various experiments it is proved that the do- 
mestic gayftl will breed with the ordinary sebu cattle of 
India ; but whether the ofikpring will interbreed with 
each other has yet to be ascertained. 

Fig. 182 is the head of the true wild gav&l, or, as 
the natives term it, Aseel Gayftl, from a drawing by 
General Hardwicke : the specimen was a female fnm 
the south-east frontier of Bengal. 




TnaoTALi. 



Ita^Bmi at mu OayV 

Thk Gtui, {Boijronti^, Ijunbert). 

In the leventh volume of the ■ Linneean Tranuctiant ' 
will be found the figure and de«cription of a Gjall 
(vhich died in London in 1803), hj A. B. I^mliert, 



qniinted with the dumeatic ^all in its native coantrv ; 
referring to a comiiiunk«ti(Ki from Hr. L«mhert, he 
writei, " 1 have before iqe your note, with the drawing, 
whicbsppetntoma to be ihe figure oftheininnllinea- 
tioaed to have in toj powenion. Some parts of the 
^wintc seem to be Tatber too much enlarged, u *>" 
baie or the homt and the riug between the 

■ a 



tiboolden. The animal I deacribed to 7011, and which 
I have kept and reared thete hut leveo yean, and know 
hy the name of the KTall, ia a native of the hilla to the 
north-eaat and eait of the Companj's provuice of ChiUa< 
goof, in Bengal, inhabiting tnat range of hilU which 
aeparatea it nom the country of Arracan. The male 
gyall ii like onr bull in shape and appeannce, Iwt I 
t quite 10 toll, end of a blackiih brown 



1S3) The chest and forehead are broid and t 
He ia naturally very bold, and will defend hinuelf 
agunat any of the beasU of prey. The female ditten 
little in appearance ; her homa are not quite so large 
and her make ia lomewhat more slender ; she lareiy 

Jniet, and uied Ibr all the purpooes of the dairy, aa alao 
I have been informed by the natives) for tilling the 



grDand, and is more tractable than the bnf&lo. The 
milk which these cows give has h peculiar ricbneu in it, 
■riling, I should coocoive, i'rrau tneir mode of feedio);, 
which i« always on the young ihooti utd branches of 
trees, in preference to grass. I conitantly oiade it a 
practice to allow them to range abroad amoogU the hUla 
and jungle* at Chiitagong during the day to browae, t 
keeper attending to prevent their straving so Gir as to 
endanger losing them. They do not thrive in any part 
of Bengal so well as in the ofore-men tinned province, 
and in Ute adjoining one, Tipurab, where I believe the 
animal is also to be found. I have heard of one instance 
of a female gyall breeding with ■ common bull." 

Lesson, and the author of the article ' Oi * in the 
' Penny C^clopeedia,' leem to re^fard the Gayol and the 
GyaJl as distinct ; from the descnplioni, however, which 
are ^ven, it is quite evident that they relate to one and 
the Mme species, is Fischer, in hi* 'Synopsii Mau- 
malium,' considers them to be. The title /ronia&f, 
therefore, mutt be retained by right of priority mtt 



Go MO tM, Among the a^uoujims gmn bj Fisdier, ire, 
** Bo$ Btinba G oM u ent , Pemumty * Qnadr.' ; Gmaeray 
Knox, CejloD ; BaUmger Jasoaau and Bm Sflheianais^ 
F. Cvner. The Bo9 Sylheiaua, the Jungijr Gau, and 
the Aseel Gayti, are then identica].'* 

Fig, 184 18 a rraresentafion of the nude Jangly Gau, 
or Aaed Gaydl (j3mfiroiUa£i^ Lambert ; Bob wwcBUg^ 
Colebrooke; Bo9 SythOama, F. Cnv.). 

Danncel, who hunted this animal at the foot of the 
Snhet mountains, describes it as Tery wild, but easily 
domestieated ; he states, that until he had opportonities 
of seeing it in a state of natore, he entertained the 
opinion that it did not differ essentially from our do- 
oiestic ox, his impression bdng recdved from aa inspec- 
tion of specimens living tame in the mena^rie at Bar- 
radcpore : sobsequently he r^;aided it as distinct. 

The GrouB 
CjBos Gov, Tnill, m « Edinb. PhiL Jomrn.' Oct. 1834> 

Of this noble spedes of wild ox we are able only tc^ 

S*ye a figmre of the horns fix>m a drawing by General 
ardwicke. (Fig. 185.) The gour to whidi they 
belonged was killed, as Grenend Hardwicke belieyed, 
hy the same hunting-party described by Capt. Rogers, 
and the horns were presented to the General by the 
principal member of tnat party, the late Majmr Rough- 
sedge. These horns were fifteen inches between the 
tips ; their cobur is horn-gray, with black and solid 
tips, which are extremely sharp. A fine pair are in the 
museum of the Zoological Society of London. 

According to Capt. Rogers, the gour occuzs in aevend 
of the mountain-districts of Central India, bat ia chiefly 
found in Myn Pftt, or Mine Pant, a high insulated moun- 
^ tain with a tabular summit in the province of Seigojah, 
in l^th Bahar« <' This table-land is about thirty^ix 
viles in length, by twenty-four or twenty«fiye miles in 
breadth, and rises above the neig^hbonrhig plains pro* 
bably two thousand feet. The sides of Uie mountain 
slope with considerable steepness, and are furrowed by 



streaiM that water narrow Talleys, the verdant banks of 
which are the favourite haunts of gours. On being 
disturbed they retreat into the thick jungles of saul-trees 
which cover the sides of the whole range. The south- 
east side of the mountain presents an extensive mural 
predpiee, from twenty to forty feet high. The rugged 
slopes at its foot are covered by impenetrable green 
jungle, and abound with dens formed of fallen blecks of 
rocks, the suitable retreat of tigers, bears, and byasnas. 
The western' slopes are less rugged, but the soil is 
parched and the forests seem withered by excess of 
neat. The summit of Uie mountain presents a miztiira 
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of opens, lawns, and woods. There were once twenty- 
five villages on Myn Pftt, but these have been long 
deserted on account of the number and ferocity of the 
beasts of prey. On this mountain, however, Uie gour 
maintains his seat. The Indians assert that even the 
tiger has no chance in combat with a full-grown 9pur, 
though he may occasionally ^eceed in carrying en an 
unprotected calf. The wild buffiilo abounds in the 
plains below the mountains, but he so much dreads the 
gour, acoordinflr to the natives, that he rarely attempts 
to invade its haunts, and the hunting-party only n*'^ 
with three or four umas (araises) on. the niP** 
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Th« forests which shield the goar aboirod, however, 
with hog-deer, saumors (Sambar deer), and porcupiiies.** 

It was in these wild and romantic retreats that Capt. 
Rogers and portj hunted the goor, which when wounded 
turns round upon his adTcrsaiy, ready to do battle. A 
short bellow imitated bj the syllables ngh-ugh, was the 
only cfy which the animal was heard to utter, and 
that not until it had been struck by the bullet. The 
soar is gregarious, herding together in forties varying 
mm ten to twenty; they browse on the leaves and 
shoots of tender trees and shrubs, and also graze on the 
banks of the streams. In cold weather the saul>forests 
are their places of concealment, and the heats bring 
them out to feed on the green lawns and valleys. They 
do not, it seems, wallow in swamp and mire, like the 
bnffido. If the natives are to be credited, the gour will 
not brook captivity, and even when captured at an early 
Bge the mountain-calf droops and dies. The period ot 
gestation is stated to be twelve months: the females 
produce their young in August. The native name of 
the bull-calf for the first year is Purdrah, of the oow-calf 
Par^eah. The full-grown cow is termed Goiirin. 

The gour attains to a very large size : Dr. Traill gives 
the dimensions of one not fullv grown, which measured 
from the nose to the end of the tail nearly twelve feet, 
and stood nearly six feet high at the withers ; the limbs 
aro vigorous, dean-made, and more deer-like than bovine ; 
the back is strongly arohed, and when the animal stands 
still, the line from the nose to the base of the tail, along 
the spine, presents a nearly uniform curve. This ap- 
pearance is partly owing to the curved form of the chiu- 
m>n, and still more to a remarkable ridge of no great 
thickness, ivhich rises six or seven inches above the 

Sneral line of the back, from the last of the cervical to 
e middle of the dorsal vertebrae, where it gradually 
declines and becomes lost. This elevation is veir con- 
sfiieuous in Rours of dl ages, although they were loaded 
with fiit, and has no resemblance to the hunch found on 
the withers of the zebu breed of cattle. There is not 
a tnceof the dewiap, which is well marked in the gayti. 
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The hair of the skin generally is short and sleek, having 
somewhat the oily appearance of a fresh seal-skin. The 
colour is deep Inrownish black, almost approaching to 
bluish black ; between the horns is a tun of curling 
dirty white hair, and over each hoof is a ring of the 
same colour. 

Tm Yak. 

We may here briefly notice a ^>ecie8 of the bovine 
race, the Yak of Tartary {Boa grumUeiu), too remork- 
Me to be altogether omitted in our sketch of the Ox 
tribe. Whether the Yak belongs to the restricted genus 
Bos is very doubtful ; in some points it certainly is re- 
lated to tne musk-oi (^Ombos), at least if we are to 
judge from the skins, more or Jess imperfect, whidi we 
nave had opportunities of examining. The following is 
the description of a skin, wanting &e horns and limbs, 
in the Zoological 'Museum, London : — * 

Nostrils narrow, converging below, with a small 
naked space between them, and a narrow naked border 
round tnem, so that there is no true broad naked muzzle, 
as in the common ox ; the ears are small and pointed ; 
the forehead is covered with black, curling locks, but its 
degree of convexity cannot be accurately determined, 
owing to the absence of the skull. The back is covered 
vrith smooth hair, of a deep chocolate brown, a white 
stripe occupying the ridge of the withers, and another 
the centre of the croup. From the shoulders, sides, 
and under surface of the body, and also from the inside 
of the thighs, hangs a pendent mane of long hair, falling 
in huge masses so as to cover the limbs and almost touch 
the ground. This mane is grizzled black, except a cen- 
tral line along the belly, of pure white. The tail is 
tufted with a huge mass of glossy white and rather 
coarse hairs, 18 or 20 inches in length. In size the 
animal could not have exceeded the small Scotch breed 
of cattle. 

On the authority of Gmelin and Turner, the bonis 
are round, small, pointed, and bent in a semicircle for- 
wards* The withers are elevated, and the colour is s^ 

b8 
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•V 
to vm. We bave «een air exi^ple in which the tail 

W84 bladL. :^ ^ 

The yak is a native of the mountains of Thibet, and 
when wUd is said to be savage and. dangerous; It is, 
however, r^cliiliped, and a domeatiq breed is kept bjthe 
natives of the range tenanted by the anima] in iti wild 
condition. The yak is perhaps the Poephagus described 
by iBlian ; from an early period its tail was used as a 
atandas-d fa^ the Moi^qIs and Tartani, being one of the 
distinguiahmg insignia of superior officers. . In India 
these tails are mounted on ivory or. silver handles, and, 
nnd^r the name of chowries, are used to brush away the 
flies ; elephants of state are taught to carry a splendidly 
mounted lehowrie in their proboscis, and wave it back- 
wards and forwards. 

Of the habits of the yak in a state of freedom little 
ornothing is known. As regards the domestic yak, 
Turner, in ' Account <^f an ^bassy to China,* after 
gpiving a description of it, observes that *^ these cattle, 
tiiou^h not lar^boned, stem, from the jHrofuse quantity 
of hair mth which they are provided, to be of great bulk ; 
they have a downcast heavy look, and appear, what uideed 
they are, sullen and suspicious, discovering much im- 
patience at the near approach of strangers. They do 
not low loud, like the cattle of England, any more than 
those of Hindustan, but make a low grunting noise, 
scarcely audible, and that but seldom, when un&r some 
impression of uneasiness. These oettie are pastured in 
4he coldest parts of Thibet, upon the short herbage pe- 
culiar to the mountains and bleak plains. The chain of 
mountains situated between the latitudes 27^ and 28® N. 
lat., which divides Thibet from Bootan, and whose 
summits are mosti^ clothed wjth snow, is their &vottrite 
haunt. In this vicinity the southern glens afford them 
food and shelter during the severity of winter ; in milder 
seasons the northern aqiect is more congenial to their 
nature, and admits a wider ranee. They are a veiy 
valuable property to the tribes of itinerant Tartan called 
Duckba, who live in tents, and tend tiiem from place to 
place ; they at th« «ame time i^Sbrd their haaodsmeo aa 
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easy mode of conreyance, a good coyering, and whole- 
some subsistence. Tkey are never employed in agri- 
culture, bnt are extremely aseful as bants of burden, 
for they are 8trone>, sure-footed, and carry a great 
weight Tents and ropes are mannfactnred of their 
hair, and amongst the numbler ranks of herdsmen I 
have seen caps and jackets made of their skins. The 
best requital with which the care of their keepers is at 
length rewarded for selecting them good pastures, is in 
the abundant quantity of rich milk which they give, 
and in the butter produced from it, wUch is most ex- 
cellent. It is their custom to preserve this in skins or 
bladders, and the air being thus excluded from it, it will 
keep in this cold climate throughout the year ; so that 
after some time tending their herds, when a sufficient store 
is accumulated, it remains only to load their cattle and 
drive them to a proper market with their own produce, 
which constitutes to the utmost verge of Tartary a most 
material article of commerce." 

• 

Genus Anoa : — 
Thx Avoa (jinoa depressSconus). 

Our figure represents the horns of this rare animal, 
which has been considered by some naturalists as be- 
longing to tiie antelopes, by others to the Ox tribe 
(Fig. 186) : this uncerteinty arises from the circumstance 
that though the animal has been noticed for many years, 
only a few fragments of skulls and horns have hitherto 
been brought to Europe. 

The horns are erect, perfectly straight, and in the plane 
of the forehead ; they are abont the same length as the 
head, that is, about nine or ten inches, strongly de- 
pressed or flattened in front, of nearljr tiie same breadth 
till within thsee inches of the extremities, whence tiiey 
are rather attenuated to the tips, which are blunUy 
pointed^ and irregularly wrinkled, or rather crumpled 
throughout the greater ]Mu*t of their length. The head 
is long and narrow^ terminatiDg in a bioaa muzzle. 



Mr. Peonant U tbe first utimlist who hw TnentioDed 
tbu aniaul, but he has giren no account of its chanctera, 
and merelj relatei, that it a about the size of a middling 
sheep, ii wild and fierce, and resides in large herds 
amoag the rockj mountaiiu of the iiland of Celebes- 
He coonden it as a small species of wild bu&lo, and 
adds, that it is captured only with great diffictdt;, and 
i« BO fierce in coDbnement, that some of these tuiiinala. 
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belonging to Governor Loten,inone night ripped op the 
belliei ot fourteen staRs which were kept in the tame 
pttddock with them. The nest author who mentions 
the anoa fram oririnal docmnentsor persiHiat obserrction 
ii Colonel Ibmilton Smith, who in the fourth Tolnme 
of Griffith's tmuUtitHi of the ■ R^gne Animal,' deacribet 
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the head and horns, and considers theanimal as a spedes 
of antelope. Colonel Smith's fragment was brought 
from Celebes by the late Dr. Clarke Abel, who obtained 
it on his return from China in the suite of Lord Amherst ; 
but since that period various other heads have been 
brought to Europe, some of which are deposited in the 
British Museum and in the collection of the London 
Zoological Society. 

Genus Bubalus. 

Thb Aknke, ob Ubna 

(J9os And of SImw and others). 

The Amee is bv some naturalists regarded as nothing 
more than the wild ordinary buffido ; but we are inclined 
to the opinion that it is a distinct species, as we think is 
clearly evidenced by the characters of the horns, which 
are not uncommon m museums, though no specimen o! 
the animal itself exists in Europe. It tenants the high 
lands of Hindustan, and is known in Bengal and the 
neighbouring provinces by the name of Unuu It is de> 
8cru>ed as a large and formidable beast, conspicuous for 
strength, courage, and ferocity. The horns of this ani- 
mal, which we have figured (Fig. 187), are remarkable 
for their enormous size, often measuring from four to six 
feet in length. They rise upwards, first inclining out- 
wards and backwards, and then, arching gradually 
towards each other as they proceed to the points, form 
together a bold crescent ; they are compressed on their 
anterior and posterior suriaces, and rough with numerous 
transverse furrows and ridges. The chaffion is narrow 
and convex. 

Thb Common Buffajlo {Bos Bubabts), 

The buffido has been long domesticated in India, where 
its services as a beast of draught and burden render it 
extremely valuable. From India it has spread into 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, and Spain. 



The buSiIo differs mftterialtj in its form and gcaeni 
upect from the ox, being a heavier and mora dums; 
■iunial,a£ well w more powerful. Though lower in stature 
tiian the bull, it is more massive in the bod^, which ii 
mpported on short, thick, solid limbs ; the hide is coarae 
■nd dense, covered lather snaringly with black wi^ 
bur. The head is large, and carried with the mDals 
projecting; the forahead is coaveE, the mntzle large j 
the honu are compressed, and lie back, tuminx np l^o- 
1SU7 and often attaining to a large siza, but the diiec- 
tioD aeldom allows the pointa to be used for garw ; the 
'va are large and pendulous ; the dewlap ii sindl ; tbe 
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e^es are wild, savage, and malidous in expression ; the 
Uul is long and slender. 

In its native regions the buffiilo is a formidable 
animal, and capable of contending with the tiger, which 
is often foiled in the deadly strife. (Fig. 188.) When 
excited, the beast rushes desperately on its foe, strikes 
him down with the horns or forehead, kneels upon him, 
crushing in his chest, and then tramples on the lifeless 
body, as if to satiate its vindictive fury. Its natural 
temper, indeed, renders it difficult to tame and difficult to 
manage, while its prodigious strength and adaptation for 
certain localities render it a valuable acquisition. 

The following remarkable instance of the sagadty, 
courage, and attachment of the buffido is taken from the 
Singapore * Free Press' of April 18th, 1848:— "In 
the month of March an occurrence took place in the 
division Modjokerto (residence of Sourabaya) which 
deserves to be brought to general notice, as a new and 
striking proof of the attachment of animals towards their 
purveyors. The local authorities of the division have 
inquired into the truth of the facts mentioned below ; 
there cannot, therefore, be the least doubt about the 
matter. On the 14th of March a boy eight years oi 
age, in the Dessa Gilang, was herding some buffidoes in 
a wood not very dbtant from the village, when he was 
unexpectedly seized and dragged away by a tiger. At 
the cries of anguish uttered by the boy two buf&loes im- 
mediately came running up, one of which attacked the 
tiger with such success that he released the boy and 
seized the buffido above the knee-joint; on which a 
short iight ensued between the buflSuo and tiger, which 
ended in the flight of the latter. In the meantime the 
other buffiJo had placed himself above the body of the 
boy, which was lymg on the ground, in such a way as 
to cover it entirely and to protect it against a second 
attack of the iiger. The people in the neighbouring 
Dessa had in the meantime armed themselves and 
pursued and killed the tiger. The life of the boy, 
although he was severely wounded by the tiger on the 
right uigh bone, is not yet despaired of. The peoulif"- 
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attachment which the two baiialoes in this case showed 
towards their herd, is explained by the circumstance 
that for the most part the joung natives, who take care 
of the pasturage of these animals, bestow extraordinary 
attention on one or more of their flock, that they eene- 
rally remain in their vicinity, and sometimes pass a large 
portion of the day on their backs." 

The hot morass teeming with pestilence is the eenial 
abode of the bufiido, and its delight is to wallow m the 
stagnant water, where it will luxuriate for hours during 
the heat of the day, with its black muzzle just elevated 
above the surface. Its flesh is hard and unsavoury, but 
the milk of the buffido-cow is of peculiar richness, and 
in the East a considerable quantity of butter is procured 
from It The hide is greatly esteemed for its solidity 
and toughness. Colonel Sykes states tiiat the long- 
homed variety of the bufialo is bred in great numbers 
in the Mawais, or lully tracts along the Chants : *< In 
those tracts much rice is planted, and the nude bu£blo, 
from his superior hardihood, is much better suited to 
resist the efiects of the heavy rains and the splashy 
cultivation of the rice than the bullock. The female is 
also infinitely more valuable than the cow, from the very 
much greater quantity of milk she yields." 

Dillon states that llie buffido at Malabar is larger than 
the ox, with white eyes, an4 ^^ horns often two feet 
long ; its legs are thicK and short : *' It is an ugly animal, 
almost destitute of hair, goes slowly, but carries very 
heavy burdens. Herds may be seen, as of common 
cows, and they aflford milk which serves to make butter 
and cheese ; their flesh is good, though less delicate thm 
that of the ox : the animal swims perfectiy well and 
trayerses the broadest rivers; besides the tame ones, 
there are wild buffidoes, which are extremely dangerous, 
tearing men to pieces, or crushing them with a single 
blow of the head ; they ore less to be dreaded in me 
woods than elsewhere, because their horns often catch 
in the branches and give time for the persons pursued 
to escape by flight The skin of these animals sen" 
for an mfinity of purposes, and even cruses are nir 
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them for holding water or liquors : the ammaU oa the 
coast of Malabar are almost all wild, and strsngecs are 
not prevented from hunting them for their flesn." In 
Cevlon, as in Malabar, the buffido exists both in a wild 
and domesticated state, and the tame herds are not un- 
freq^ently joined by wild individuals, which the in- 
habitants sometimes entrap and at other times shoot. 
Bui&loes, it would appear, iy*e more common in Bombay 
than in Bengal. At Boitpoor, Bishc^ Hjeber was shown 
a white buffiilo, probably an albino, which was pointed 
out by the Indians as a rare curiosity. 

From India the buffiilo is distributed throughout Siam, 
Gochin-China, Malacca, and the adjacent islands, as 
Sumatra, Java, Borneo, &c., toother with the Philip- 
pines ; it is also common in China, where it is used m 
the various labours of agricdture. 

Mr. Marsden, in his valuable Histery of Sumatra, has 
given a minute description of the hraed of bnffiiloes in 
that island. 

The Carbow, or Sumatran buffido^ constitntefl a 
niam nart of the food of those eastern islanders, and is 
the only animal they employ in their domestic labours. 

The Malays and other people on the coast not only 
train them to draught, but to tne plough, as the Chinese 
and Cochin-Chinese do their bufialoes. The superior 
docili^ of the animal in these countries is no doubt 
chiefly attributable to the Veatment it receives and the 
patient character of its masters. Mr. MaFsden say*, 
*' Though apparently of a dull, obstinate, capricious 
asture, the carbow acquires by habli a surprising do- 
cility, and is taught to m the ahafts of the cart with its 
hoins, and place the yoke, which is fixed to those, 
across its neck; needing no further harness than a 
hraast-faand, and a string which is made to paas throstth 
the cartilage of the nostrils. They are also» ior the 
service of the Europeans^ tniiied to cany burthens sus- 
pended from each side of a padKsaddle, in nmb or 
paths where the use of caniages is imnraeticaUe. It is 
extremely slow» but steady in its woriu" It does imt 

^4v to be of so hardy a coastitatien aa the 



catod baffiOo of Hm Sooth of Italy, for Mr. Manden in* 
forms lis that the least extiaordiiMU^jr fiitigue, partieularly 
durinff the heat of the da^, is sufficient to put a period 
to its life, which is at ail timcf precarious. It is subject 
to an epidemic distemper, for which no remedy has yet 
been discovered. The natives of Saroatra use neither 
milk nor butter, but the great part of those articles of 
food reqoired by the Europeans there is supplied by the 
carbows, whose nulk is richer tiian what is produced by 
the cow ; though not in the same quantity. 

The female .carbow goes nine months witib calf, and 
suckles during six, from four teats. When crossing a 
river it ^libits the singular sight oi carrying its young 
one on its back. Its cry is W9fk and sharj^-^rery un^ 
like the lowing of oxen. 

The carbows of Sumatra are of two sa rt s the 
white and black. Both are employed in labour; but 
the natives will rarely eat the flesh of the white kind, 
saying that it is unhodthy and prodtioes blotches all over 
the body. , Mr. Morsden and others haive indeed sup* 
posed that the whiteness is a disease in the animal itsur^ 
9B is the ease with the albinoes or white negroes. We 
may observe, however, on the authority of Captain 
Lvon, that there are white buffidoes also in Anrica. 
Black, or a very dark hue, however, is the predominant, 
and seems almost to be the natural colour or this ammal. 
Of the ^ousands of buflSdoes, «ayB a eorrespondent, 
which he observed in Italy, he never saw one of any 
odier hae tiian coal black. 

The carbow is said not to be properly a wild animal 
of Sumatra, though it abounds in every part of the island. 
Thb appears to be confirmed by me name of oorbow 
geUtm (stray buffiJoes), which the natives gwe to soch 
as are found in the woods. '*Most probably," says 
Mr. Marsden, '* they were at first w^d, but were after* 
wards, from ih&r use in Idbottr and food, all catched 
and domesticated by degrees, or killed in the attempts 
to take them. When tliey now collect in tihe woods, 
they are said to be stray cattle ; as the people of a con- 
quered provipee, atteasptiDg to recover their natarr' 
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liberties are styled rebels. They are gregarious and 
commonly found in numbers together, on which occasions 
they are much less dangerous to passengers, than when 
met with singly." Mr. Marsden also notices this ani- 
mal's antipathy to a red colour. 

Th9 Sumatran buf&lo has ver^ little hair, except a 
bunch at the extremity of the tail : its hide appears to 
be almost naked. The tail does not descend lower than 
the middle joint of the leg. The horns sometimes, but 
very rarelv, point forward, they are always in the 
plane of the forehead, resembling in this re^spect all 
other bufialoes, and differing from every other kind of 
cattle. These horns except at the points, are rather 
square than round ; from the Quantity of solid substance 
they contun, tJbey Hbe valuaple in manufacture. The 
bumtlo, as we have stated, is also domesticated in the 
Crimea, where it b extensively employed by the Tartars 
as a beast of draught, but from the pecidiarities of that 
climate, which is subject to severe cold as well as hei^, 
the animal seems even more difficult to manage than in 
Italy. 

In Africa it is abundant along the Nile, and in other 
districts, existing in a wild or emancipated state^ as well 
as in a state of domestication. In Abyssinia, inore 
particularly in the forests of Ras el Fil, the baffido'is 
very common; its skin is chiefly employed in that 
country for the making of shields, m which considerable 
art is displayed. 

In the middle ages the buffido was introduced into 
Spain and Italy, where in course of time the animal be- 
came naturalized, and in some districts may be regarded 
as in a state of nature. 

We have already alluded to the Maremma of Italy; 
in the worst parts of that pestilential tract of countir, 
there the savage bui&lo may be seen, roaming at wiU, 
nnder the care of wild keepers, buffidari, whose lives are 
passed in this dangerous employment. 

The following communication, on the habits, manners, 
and general treatment of tiiis animal as it exists at the 

-^ent day in Ital^, is so interesting that we have great 
isure in presentmg it entire toour readers. It is the 
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TCiffult of personal experience, and on that account alone 
would be valuable, independent of its conveyinp^ so full 
an aiccount as to require nothing to be added to it. 

''fiuffiiloes were introduced from Africa to Europe 
during the middle ages, and in course of time were 
thoroughly naturalized and greatly multiplied in«Spain 
and Italy, to which countries of our continent they are 
still almost confined. 

** More than one of the old Italian chroniclers who 
wrote when the animal was still a rarity, describe it as a 
wild ox from Pagan lands, and speak with something 
like horror of its fierce dispo^tion, its tremendous 
strength, its fatal horns, red eyes, and thick fuliginous 
body. And indeed, confronted with the quiet milk- 
white or fawn-coloured steers 9f«italy, the buffiilo is 
somewhat diabolical both in disposition and appearance. 
It was soon, however, ascertained that the buffido was 
a very valuable animal, that could flourish and increase 
in the congenial climates of the south without requiring 
much attention from man. Wherever there were un- 
healthy marshes unfit for almost every other purpose, 
or stagnant pools and damp underwoods, there these 
Africaaherds would thrive in perfection. tFnfortunately 
the wars that produced and followed the fall of the 
Roman empire, by removing an intelligent and indus- 
trious population, left throughout the Italian peninsula 
vast and numerous tracts of tMs sort, where, from want of 
draining, from the exuberance of vegetation, and from 
that rapidity with which Nature wiU eveiywhere make 
a wilderness and a desolation,'when man is withdrawn from 
the struggle with her, the country became insalubrious, 
sWampy, and wild in the extreme. In these tracts the 
buffaloes were turned loose, and left to range almost in 
a state of nature, acknowledging a doubtful allegiance 
to a few miserable peasants, who contrived to milk the 
cows and now and then to take away a bufialo calf, in 
either of which operations their lives were often put in 
jeopardy by the savage character of the species. In 
several places they multiplied so rapidly, and so com- 
pletely enfranchised themselves from the control of man, 
that it became necessary to hunt them like wild cattle. 
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" The face of Itelj has been wonderfoHjr improTed 
filnoe the middle ages, and there am now manjdistnets, 
where the boffido, much tamed in his dispontion, is bred, 
that have long oeawd to be^ pestilentiiil swamps ; but 
still the stations where he most flourishes, and which 
ape best suited lo his habits, are such as have been de- 
scribed, and in them he may be said still to be almost in 
a savage state. Wherever large herds of builitloes 
'occur, they may be taken as the sure • index of mai- 
aria. In the wild provinces of the Oalabrias, where 
most of the plains and valleys are always partially 
swamped by tne Lamo, tiie Chmtis, I3ie Amato, ana 
numerous other rivers and torrents, mey are very com- 
mon ; they range, almost the only occupants, over die 
plains of Psestum, and the still wUder and more ei- 
•tensive flats of Apulia. The Pontine<Marshes oSbr Aem 
^afiivoarite retreat, and in the pestilential Haremme both 
of Home and Tuscany, scs^rcely any other animals, ex- 
oept wild boars, ara'Cver seen. In northern Italy,- where 
there is infinitely -less malarm than in the aodth, tfaey 
'Oocur in greatefift ntin^re where the causes of that pest 
exist, and where its efl^icts are often felt, in the inun- 
dated rice-grounds of Lombardy, in the marshes formed 
by the ovemowin^ of &e Po, the Tanapo, the Tidno, 
or of seme eCher rtvera or lakes. 

" The writer of this commnnicafion has had frequent 
opportunities of observing buffidoes in ail the places 
mentiened, and in many others not neoessary to enume- 
rate. Their habits seem to be the same everywhere, 
and to diflbr litde from wliat tiiey are in th^ wild 
state. 

** The chief delight of then* lives, during the heat of 
summer, seems to be to wallow in water or mud. After 
they have well r^led ^emselves they will often remain 
imbedded for hours without moving, leaving little more 
than their black snouts visible above water. If dis- 
turbed in this enjoyment they are very apt to become 
sulky and dangerous. They must find nourishment in 
aquatic and other plants not suited to cows, for they will 
ootoniy exist, but thrive, where Jialf the same numbo^of 
lows woold be half starved. They awe aabjeet, how. 



erer, to rapid dedine and nuNrtaUty in case of the ftihire 
of water and mud \o wallow in. During the writer's 
residence in the country, part of the province of Apulia 
was visited by a dreadful drought ; insufficient supplies 
of water were brought firom great distanoea, and in many 
places the farmers were obliged to eke it out by mixing 
wine (of which they had a plenty at a veiy low price) 
with it. With this beverage they contrived to prevent 
any great niortality among the rest of their cattle, but 
th^ were far from being aosuecessful with the buffaloes. 
The pools and wallowing places of these, animals were 
not merely dried up— they were literallty baked like 
bricks — and without these resources, (ssenlial to the 
animars existence, not even wine and water could keep 
them alive. Before the regular autuvinal rains eame to 
the succour of that African-like country, great numbers 
of them had perished. Woods and thickets, or at least 
plenty of brushwood or reeds, seem to be, if not alto- 
gether so essential, greatly conducive to the animal's 
comfort. In the Maiemme and in the plain of Psestom, 
they are constantly seen to retire to dense thickets, at 
certain times of the day, after they have wallowed in 
the mire. The wild buffaloes of South Afnca can 
scarcely surpass them in the facility with which they 
force their way through an entangled wood. 

*' The thickets on the Pestan plain axe chiefly com- 
posed of gigantic myrtles, frequently rising ten or twelve 
feet,<and of other evergreens. They are called in the 
dialect of the country * macchioni,' and sopietimes the 
only paths across the desert run throi^h thcsn. Here 
the traveller is liable to be startled by hearing of a 
sudden a savage ndse, between a snort and a grunt, or 
tofiee close to him^ the black fierce-looking head of a 
buffiUo, with blood-shot eyes, peeping through or 
over the thick shrubs, and turning up his nose as if in 
scorn. The expression is habitu^ to and very charao- 
terbtic of the buffido. He does not carry nis head 
quietlj and modestly like the ox, but thrusts it forward, 
bringmg the facial line nearly horizontal with the neck, 
and carrying his snout upwards like a wild boar. 
Though the brute can scarcely be supposed tq have 
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such a sentiment as contempt, he certainly exhibits what 
we look upon as a manifestation of it, turning up his 
ndse at every thing. 

'* The sudden sight of these powerful and ill-tempered 
animals in the solitary macchioni, is certainly rather 
startling; but except at particular seasons, or at loud 
noises, or attempts to scare them away, or the exhibition 
of some glaring colour, no attack irom them is to appre- 
hended, though from the treacherous-like manner in 
which they skulk close to you, it seems everv moment 
imminent. A German artist, who went to sketch the 
magnificent remains of tlic neighbouring temples, in- 
curred considerable risk bv pulling out a red bandana 
pocket-handkerchief, and the writer himself had once a 
narrow escape in attempting, afler the fashion of the 
buffalari, on horseback with a long spear or goad in his 
hand, to drive some half dozen of them from one place 
to another. Their charge, in which they bring their 
muzzles under and dose to the ground, and bring their 
thick horns upwards, has a very formidable api)earance. 

" Here, ana in every other part of Italy where they 
are bred, buffaloes are much used as beasts of burden 
Their prodigious strength renders them available in 
many emergencies when the oxen of the country, though 
large and powerful, entirely fail. An Italian officer has 
favoured us with the following details fh)m his own 
observations in the States of Parma and Piacenza : — 

'^ During the building of the new theatre at Parma 
by Maria Louisa (Buonaparte's widow), I have seen 
six, and I believe sometimes eight, bufraloes, transport 
one bv one the immense columns of the fii^ade, which 
are all of one piece of marble, and of a weight that you 
may conceive from their size and material. This tney 
did with such ease as surprised every body, while I am 
convinced from experience that twenty-four of our best 
oxen Would not have been able to move one of the 
columns. . These marble columns were brought as near 
as Sacca on the river Po, by water, but from Sacca to 
Parma is a distance of more than twelve miles, and this 
the buffaloes performed in one stage without stopping. 

** A^ to the passage of the bridge on the Taro, where 
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I witnessed another extraordinaiTr proof of the streneth 
of these animals, the fact was simply this : — Marshal 

6 had been on business at Parma, and was in a 

great hurry to return to Milan ; i was charged by Maria 
liouisa to attend him as an escort of honour, as far as 
Fiacenza. We set out in horrible weather, and it had 
rained the whole of the preceding night and day. On 
arriving at the Taro we found that torrent in a fearful 
state, nor was it possible to pass it except by the new 
bridge which was not yet finished. Nobody had yet 
passed it, and the approaches to it on either side (the 
bridge being built very high) were not only steep, but 
composed of deep loose earth, which had not been beaten 
or secured. It was determined, however, that we should 
attempt the ascent ; but scarcely had we got a third of 
the way up, when the carriage sunk in the mud to the 
axles of the wheels, and stuck fast, in spite of the efforts 
of four excellent post-horses, and two pair of oxen put 
to, to assist them. After toiling for an hour, the 
thought came into my head to try bufialoes, of which I 
saw some on the opposite side of the torrent. Only one 
pair was brought over to us, and the oxen being removed, 
these animals were put to, in front of the foremost pair 
of horses. Although the horses were almost exhausted 
by the labour they had undergone, and one of them, 
frightened at the unusual company of the buffaloes, of- 
fered resistance rather than assistance, yet this single 
pair of robust animals, snorting and blowing a little at 
first, moved the carriage and dragged it upon the 
bridge. While thus ploughing with the carriage axle- 
tree deep, they were themselves nearly up to the chest 

in mud. B could scarcely credit the evidence of 

his senses. When we were about half way over the 
bridge, the peasants who had gathered round the car- 
riage to lend a hand, or to obtain a present, mmttag a 
litUe confusion, and, as usual with them, a great deal of 
noise, one of the bufialoes took fright and became un- 
manageable — and thus exposed not only the Marshal, 
carriage, horses, and postilions, but your numble servant, 
the escort of honour, to the hazard of being drowned in 

VOLS. V. & VI. ^6 
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the roaring torrent below, for our new bridge had 
neither paPBtpets nor any kind of protection at its sides. 
Having'caused the peasants to make a retrograde move- 
ment, and hold their tongues, we waited the event. 
The restive buffalo, on finding itself alone with its 
master or conductor, who then ventured to approach 
and caress it, immediately became quiet, anH, with his 
companion, dragged the Marshal's carriage safely over 
the bridge. We had then to pass my own carriage, and 
this was done with equal ease by the same pair of buf- 
faloes. In campaigns I have served in, how many 
pieces of artillery we were obliged to abandon, might 
have been saved by means of bufraloes ! 

" In the south of Italy, where they are infinitely more 
numerous than in the provinces to which our friend 
refers, buffaloes are always used when great strength is 
required. In many parts of the kingdom of Naples they 
are quite as common as beasts of draught, as oxen, and 
much more common than horses. An Englishman looking 
only at his own country, with roads level as bowling- 
greens in all directions, and with breeds of horses suited 
to every variety of work, will hardly understand this — 
but in the countries of which we speak, the roads, ex- 
cept a few of the principal ones, are very bad, the 
horses though spirited are undersized, and the carts and 
waggons in general are preposterously huge and heavy, 
and of the very worst construction. Mules, that do not 
draw, but carry their "burdens on their backs, are very 
generally employed — they are also harnessed to *'vet- 
ture " or stage-coaches, but there is much work which 
they could not perform. 

'* In some of the marshy plains of Calabria, in par- 
ticular, communication would be almost impracticable 
wer^it not for the buffalo. There are not only morasses, 
swamps, and bogs in every direction, but rivers suddenly 
swollen to torrents in rainy weather, and unprovided 
¥dth bridfipes of any sort, frequently occur. Horses, 
mules, and oxen would inevitably stick fast in such tracts 
«« these ; but a pair of good buffaloes, working chest 
1 in the mud, will, slowly indeed, but surely, drag c 
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large cmrro with its goods or passengers ^hrotigh them. 
To pass the rivers the inhabitants harness,^ the buffaloes 
to nigh cartSy with wheels . of prodigious dia^Qjater, so 
that the platform of the vehicle is considerably above 
the bufyoes* heads, llie animals, from their natural 
habits, take readily to the water, and provided it does 
not entirely cover them, they will drt^g the cart to the 
opposite bank. The writer of these pages has seen 
feats of this sort that excited his astonishment. In one 
instance, on crossing a broad, muddy, sluggish stream, 
the buffaloes suddenly sank entirely below water, which 
began to ooze into the awkward vehicle, — the driver 
roared out with all his might, and with a tremendous 
effort the animals moved the cart forward, and got to 
shoaler water, or a harder bottom ; but even then, little 
more than their black snouts, through which they blew 
violently, appeared above the surface of the stream. 
Afler allowing them a little breathing time, the driver 
set up another shout or roar, tmd struck them with a 
long goad he held in his hand. At this warning they 
renewed their e^rts, and snorting and blowing, and 
throwing up the water (in which, and in mud, they 
Were almost buried the whole way), at last reached 
terra firma, if a quagmire might be so called. 

** On the great plain of Apulia, their services are 
almost equally vaiafd)le. On the edges of that pastoral 
desert a great quantity of com is grown, tlie marts of 
which are the towns of Foggia, Manfredonia, and Bar- 
letta. To reach those places it is generally necessaiy 
to cross more or less of the wide plain, where there can 
scarcely be said to be any road, every muleteer, wag- 
goner, or traveller shaping his course as he chooses 
across the desolate flat, much in the same manner as the 
Arabs do in the Syrtis or other deserts. In some parts 
of this plain there are tracts of loose, deep sand, and in 
others, pantani, or swamps, which in rainy seasons are 
deeply covered with water. 

*' liow the mules, so much used, and so excellent in 
the steep, rocky mountainous parts of the country, do 
tiot like either the sand or the swamp, and, to <»v 
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nothing of the casualities to which they are exposed, it 
would take a large string of mules to carry on their 
badcs half the quantity of com that a pair of bu&loes 
will draw in a waggon. 

" There are few better places for observing the 
labours and habits of bufialoes than the great town of 
Foggia, which rises like an island in the Apulian flat. 
There they are seen to arrive in all directions, slowly 
toiling over the plain, with their cumbrous waggons be- 
hind them, and their drivers walking at their heads. 
In summer the heats are intolerable, and the shade of a 
single tree is not to be found, — the plain, in some parts, 
swarms with gad-flies and other insects, that drive mules, 
horses, and even the quiet oxen almost mad ; in winter 
the expanse, open on one side to the stormy Adriatic, 
is frequently swept by tremendous hurricanes, and when 
it rains it rains almost as it does. between the tropics. 
Yet in all seasons the buflaloes, exempted from some of 
the evils to which other animals are exposed by the ex- 
traordinary strength of their constitution and from others 
by the thickness and toughness of their skin, will per- 
form their useful labours. 

'* It is a curious though rather melancholy sight to 
meet on the plain, yoke after yoke of these dingy, red- 
eyed animals, whose appearance is always most gloomy 
and sulky, and whose pace is as measured as that of the 
camel. As they arrive at the entrances into the town, 
the cars halt in a long caravan-like line, and the buf- 
faloes are unyoked, and provided w^ith some water and 
coarse provender. If not immediately liberated by theiF 
drivers they throw themselves on the ground in a fury. In 
places where stagnant water is at hand, it is almost im- 
possible to prevent them from rushing to it ; but at Foggin 
there is nothing of the sort, and indeed water of any kind 
is at times rather scarce. Those drivers who are careful of 
their animals, generally contrive, however, to throw a 
littie water over their flanks, or on the ground where 
they are about to lie down. A bundle of the broad 
leaves and stalks of the Indian com well moistened in 
water, seems to give them peculiar satisfaction whei^ 
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placed under them. Like the camel, after their day*8 
toil, they, for the most part, pass the night in the open 
air, requiring no care from man. A stranger, however, 
should take care not to get involved among them on a 
dark night, as when disturbed they are not so patient 
as the good-natured camels under the same circum- 
stances. These animals, indeed, are often known to 
attack their own driver and the man who feeds them, 
and dreadful accidents are by no means uncommon in 
the districts where they are much in use. They are 
generally described by those most familiar with them, 
as beine stupidly malignant and ferocious, and altogether 
incapaUe of that feeling which attaches other animals to 
kind masters. It is evident, however, that even their 
enormous strength is often over-taxed; that they are 
over-worked and cruelly treated. In one instance that 
fell under the writer's observation, in which the rage of 
a buffalo proved fatal to a human life, it appeared that 
the animaS^ could very well draw a distinction between 
good treatment and bad. This animal was driven to 
Foggia by a man who had often driven him before 
without accident — the day was a very bad one, and parts 
of the plain they crossed were in a sad state from recent 
rains. The driver, impatient to reach the town, woulc 
proceed without allowing the animals sufficient rest. It 
was seen by other drivers, going the same route, that 
the heavily-laden cart frequently stuck deep in the mud, 
and that the man cruelly goaded his yoke of buffkloes to 
make them drag on. As he at last reached his usual halt- 
ing place at the edge of the town, he unyoked, when 
no sooner did one of the buffaloes feel himself at liberty 
than he rushed at the man, knocked him down with a 
blow of his head, and then savagely threw himself on 
his knees upon the prostrate bcidy. There were several 
spectators close at hand, afid among them sonic bold 
and experienced buffalo-drivers ; but before they could 
secure the infuriated animal, }}e had so kneaded the 
victim of his revenge that the blood gushed from his 
mouth, nose, and ears, and he was dead. 

" At the great fair held at Foggia, at the end of 
May and beginning of June, immense droves of al 
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wild buffiiloes, presenting when thus condensed a most 
formidable appearance, are brought to the town for sale. 
They are collected in the tenute, or cattle-farms, or in 
the wildernesses where they have hitherto roamed, and 
driven to the fair by bumdari, all well-mounted, and 
furnished each with a long goad, not unlike a Cossack's 
spear. These men, who come from various parts of the 
kingdom, are almost as wild-looking as the cattle they 
conduct. They are excellent horsemen, very expert in 
the use of their goad or lance, and long couteau de 
chasse, which (generally accompanied by a large pistol) 
they idways carry upon their persons. Indeed they not 
only look a warlike band, but might prove such, and be 
employed as excellent light troops without any addition 
to their ordinary equipment. The mass of the Cossacks 
in the last war were neither so well armed nor so well 
mounted as these cattle-drivers. 

*^ During the fair of Foggia, the buffidoes are enclosed 
in a large square, in which, from their gre||^ numbers, 
they are often much crowded. Every bu&lo, and at 
every season, smells more or less of musk; but from the 
heat, crowd, and their multitudes here, this part of the 
fair is more strongly perfumed with musk than ever was 
a London drawing-room, even when that noxious odour 
was most in fashion. To enter into this almost ' solid 
square ' of ferocious animals, as it is necessary for pur- 
chasers to do, seems rather a nervous task to a stranger. 
The buffidari make way with their spears, and shout and 
whistle to their respective herds in a peculiar manner. 
Accidents, however, are not uncommon. SometimeB a 
buf&lo, becoming furious, breaks away from the square, 
runs madly through the town, and as the streets are 
crowded at that season, he is almost sure to do some 
mischief. The cry of * Buffalo scappato * is indeed a 
cry of terror. On level ground the speed of the animal 
is very considerable, but he labours under a disadvantage 
in descending a hill, as his fore lees are shorter than his 
hind legs. He also runs with bund fury, straight for- 
ward, and may be turned and dodged with success* 
ill, however, everybody in Aplia and the other 
aces where these animals abound, allow that they mf 



veiy mnch to be druded when in a atate of iiritatim. 
They follow their Tictim with pnat pertinad^, and if 
they reach him they throw him down, knoel on hiai, 
and, it a said, nerer leaTO the body until they hear 
that respiration has ceased. From the manner in which 
their horns are tnmed bade, they can larely make any 
use of their points. 

" Two fnends of the writer, an English gentleman 
and on Italian, whilst traTerwng on foot a lonely part 
of the Campagna of Rome, were suddenly set upon 1^ 
some bu&loes, sod narrowly escaped by creejung under 
the low arch of a bridge that crrased a ditch, in which 
uncomfortable place they were obliged to remain a coo- 
liderable time, until the brute* chose to depart" 



189.— UBatM. 



o U called La Botia. (Fig. 189.) A large ti 
of picker-work or other flexible HHteriali, n _ 
wadded mthout and within, and open at both ends, 



looking in short like a caik or butt (whence iU name) 
with the ends store in, is rolled across the arena. 
Presently a man creeps into this botta, and then lifting 
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it op on end, rises on his feet and begins to move, with 
his head peeping above the cask, towards the bufialo, 
who at 'first stares bewildered at the sight, and then 
runs and upsets the novel object. In this game the 
man mnst be careful, when the charge is made, to draw 
in his head .and legs, and l^eep himself entirely covered 
like a tortoise in his shell. The buffalo, seeing that the 
botta no longer moves, kicks it, butts at it for a while, 
causing, it to roll along, and then leaves it : but presently 
the cask is again raised on end, and moved by the man 
towards the beast. This Ibick could not be p|iayed with 
the Toro Vaccine, whose sharp and strong horns, better 
placed for attack than the bufiido's, would pierce the 
cask through and through. 
The attack of the bufialo in the arena is more dan- 

Serous than that of the bull, and in his rage, when he 
as missed his tormentor, he often strikes the wall 
furiously with his head and horns, makine fragments of 
stone fly inr all directions, apparendy without suffering 
any injury from the violence of the shocks. 

Thb Cape Bufpalo (Bos Ckiffer.) 

This ferocious animal is a native of southern Africa, 
associating generally in troops, frequenting the watered 
fflens and ravines among the hills. Like the common 
bufialo it is fond of wdlowing in pools or swamps, where 
it sometimes passes the greater part of the day. Its 
temper is depicted in its lowering eye, and the malevolent 
expression or the countenance, to which the position of 
the horns overshadowing its neiy eyes not a littie con- 
tributes. These weapons form at their base a solid 
nigged mass, covering the forehead, from which they 
bend downwards, and somewhat outwards, gradually di- 
minishing to the points, which suddenly curve upwards. 
The distance between the points of me h<|ps is fre- 
^uendy five-^feet, but the rugose massive bale of each 
is in contact, forming an impenetrable helmet ; their 
colour is blaek. The ears are a foot in length, pendent, 
and in a great measure defended by the horns ; yet it is ob» 



aerved that they are alwaystorn and jag^d, either froin 
the wounds received in their combats with each other, 
or from the laceration of thoms and stjinea, the anim^ 
continually forcing their way through the dense IhiekeW. 
Though not taller than an ordinary ox, the Cape Buf- 
&lo is a far stouter, heavier, and more powerfiil beast; 
its limbs are short and thick, ita body bulky, and its 
head ponderous. The hide is thick and tough, and 
sparitigly covered with hareh blackish hairs, those on 
the under-lip and about the corners of the mouth being 
elongated so as to form a scanty beard. (Figs. 190 and 
191.) 

Considering the massive proportions of this fierce 
tenant of ^te wilds of southern Alrica, it possesses no 
inconsiderable share of lleetness, and when pursued by 
the hunter it tears through the thicket and up the 
mountain-Mde with surprising impetuosity. Not un- 
frequently, however, it returns to the attack, so that i*- 
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is not to be encountered without the utmost caution and 
the means of escape at hand. Many are the fatal acci- 
dents and the narrow escapes from death recorded by 
the various travellers who have penetrated the country 
of the Cape outfalo. 

The iblJowing account of an attack by Sparmann and 
his party on one of these animals, shows how difficult it 
is to kid the Cape bui&lo ; and how dangerous it is to 
advance when the animal falls on receiving the first dis- 
charge. It was on the borders of the Great Fish Riva* 
that Sparmann on one occasion fell in with several buf- 
faloes, '^upon which," says the writer, "we advanced 
till within twenty or thirty paces of the beast ; when, 
perhaps in some degree actuated by our fears, we dis- 
charged our pieces pretty nearly at tne same time, while 
the buifido, which was behind a thin scrambling bush, upon 
rather lower gound than we were, seemed to turn his head 
round in order to make towards us ; in the mean while, 
however, the moment we had discharged our guns we 
had the pleasure to see him fall, and directly afterwards 
run down into the thickest part of the wood. This in- 
duced us to hope that the shot had proved mortal : for 
which reason we had the imprudence to follow him down 
into the close thickets, where, luckily for us, we could 
get no farther. We had however, as we afterwards 
round, only hit the hindmost part of the chine, where 
the balls, which lay at the distance of three inches from 
each other, had lieen shivered to pieces a^nst the 
bones. In the mean while our temerity, which chiefly 
proceeded from hurry and ignoranee, was considered by 
the Hottentots as a proof of sj[Hrit and intrepidity hardly 
to be equalled, on which account from that instuit they 
ever after appeared to entertain an infinitely hiffher 
opinion of our courage than they had ever done berore. 
Several of our Hottentots now came* to us and threw 
stones doinn into the dale, though without suceesa, in 
order to find out by the bellowings of the beast whither 
he had retired ; afterwards, however, he seemed to have 
plucked up his courage, for he came up at last out oi 
the vale of hl» own accord to the skirts of the wood, 



a <un BoivAiio. 
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and placed himself sou to havea full vievr of lu on the 
spot where we were resting oyrselTe* somewhat higher 
up : his intention was in all probability, and in the 
opinion of Our old sportsmen, to revenge himself on us, 
if we had not happened to see him in time and fired at 
him directly. What perhaps in some measure nut a 
stop to his boldness was, that we stood upon hicher 
ground than he did ; for several veteran sportsAien hRve 
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assured me of it as a fact, that they know from ex- 
perience, that the buffiiloes do not willingly venture to 
ascend any hill or eminence in order to attack any one. 
The third shot, which afterwards was observed to have 
entered at the belly, was fatal. This occasioned the 
buffido to take himself down again into the vale, dyeing 
the ground and bushes all the way he went with his blood. 
Though still hot upon the chase, yet we advanced with 
the greatest caution, accompanied by two of our Hot- 
tentots, through the thin and more pervious part of the 
wood where the buf&lo had taken refuge. He was ad- 
vancing again in order to attack some of us, when Mr. 
Immelman, from the place where he was posted, shot 
him in the lungs. Notwithstanding this he had still 
strength enough left to make a circuit of a hundred and 
fiffcv paces before we heard him fall. During his fall, 
and before he died, he bellowed in a most stupendous 
manner, and this death-song of his inspired every one 
of us with joy on account of the victory we had gained ; 
and so thoroughly steeled is frequently the human heart 
against the sufferings of the brute creation, that we has- 
tened forwards in order to enjoy the pleasure of seeing 
the bufialo struggle with the pangs of death. I hap- 
pened to be foremost amongst them ; and I think it im- 
possible for anguish, accompanied by a savage fierceness, 
to be painted in stronger colours than they were in the 
countenance of this buffido. I was within ten steps of 
him when he perceived me, and bellowing raised him- 
self suddenly again on his legs." This was the last 
effort of the poor beast ; but so terrified was Sparmann 
at the moment, that his shot missed its huge body, and 
having thus fired unsuccessfully he precipitately fled. 
On another occasion Sparmann recoros the destruction 
of a buffiilo, by one of his Hottentots, who was in the 
utmost danger of being trampled to death. Exciting, 
from the risk attending it, the chase of this animal is 
eagerly followed, insomuch that the bufialo is now only 
to be met with in the interior of the country : in many 
uarts where a few years since it was very common, not 
<<lo individual is to be found, and as the colonization 
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of Southern Afnca eontinuea it will become still more 
BCarce, and have the range of its terrilorj more anJ 
more restricted, till, with the elephant and other large 
beasts, it will only find a precarious shelter in the deepest 
forest, from which it maj even be ultimatelj extirpated. 
The bellowing of the Cape but&lo when wounded, 
his Jury as he tears up the earth with his horns, and bin 
eSbrts to revenge himself upon bi» foea befwe be ainks 
expiring, are t^rific 



IE is the ^neral opinion of the natives of South 
Africa, tbat though thelion frequently attacks the bu^o, 
he cannot overcome it by dint of Btrength, but boa re- 
course to Btratagcn, lying in ambuah near some Btreant 
where the beast comes to drinlt. They say that the lioii 
springs upon its back, drives its tremendous claws into the 
viclini.'s sides and the najw of the neck, tearing and man- 
gling, till the bufiklo falls and die?. At other times they 
affirm that the lion darts suddenly upon the buffalo, 
fastens on its chest and neck, lacerating and squeednic 
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the mouth and nose with its fore-paws, till, half saffi>- 
cated, and exhausted by vain efforts and loss of blood 
from deep wounds, it expires. The lion, however, does 
not always make these attacks with impunity, for his 
carcass is sometimes found gored and trampled, evidently 
by buffiiloes, the herd having come to the rescue of their 
companion. An allied species {Bos Pegasus, U. Smith) 
is found in Western Africa. 

Fig. 192 represents the skull of the Bos Caffer. 

Genus Bison. 

The Aurochs, or Zobr 

{Bison Eitropaus ; Bos Urus, Gmetin). 

This noble species exists in the great forest of Bialo- 
wicza (pronounced Bealawezbain Poland), in Lithuania, 
where it is protected by stringent laws. In its propor* 
tions the aurochs is robust, and its withers are massive 
and elevated. The largest males stand about six feet 
high at the shoulders. The hair is. of two sorts : one is 
soft, woolly, and short, covering the whole trunk and 
limbs ; the other is long and rough, covering the upper 
part and sides of the head, the neck, and shoulders, 
where it forms a mane ; under the lower jaw and along 
the throat to the chest it is lengthened into a sort of 
beard. In old bulls the mane is often a foot in length, 
and is thickest in November. The eyes are small, but 
fierce and sparkling when the animal is irritated. The 
tongue, lips, and palate are blue. The tail, which is 
short, is furnished with a tuft of stiff hairs at its extre- 
mity. (Fig. 193.) An odour, described as between 
that of musk and violets, is exhaled from the skin, ^- 
pecially from that part of the skin covering the convexity 
of the forehead ; it is stronger in the male than the fe- 
male, and may be perceived at the distance of a hundred 
yards from the herd. 

The flesh of this animal is highly esteemed, but when 
""tasted is said to have a bluish tinge. 

"^hickcts near the swampy bunks of rivers are the 



hTourite resorti of the aurocbi ; but in nunner end 
during the warmer portion of autumn, according to Dr. 
Weinenbom, the herdi select eaadj spot<: in winter 
they licep quiet b; day in the thickest part of the fir* 
wood, only browiing at night, and finding wttenuice in 
the bark of youne trees : in spring they visit spots where 
the herbaceous plants they relish begin to sprout. Thcj 
■re fond of tree-tiobeni. The voice of the aurochs it a 
deep short grant, which way be heard at a considerable 
distance. 
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**The strength," says Dr. Weissenborn, "of the zubr 
is enonnous, and trees of five or six inches in diameter 
cannot witlistand the thrusts of old bulls. It b neither 
afraid of the wolf nor bear, and assails its enemies both 
with its horns and hoofs. An old zubr is a match for 
four wolves ; packs of the latter animal, however, some- 
times hunt down even old bulls when alone, but a herd 
of zubrs has nothing to fear from any rapadous animal. 

*^ Notwithstanding the great bulk of its body, the zubr 
can run \ery swiftly. In galloping, its hoofs are nuscd 
above its head, which it carries very low. The animal 
has, however, but little bottom, and seldom runs farther 
than one or two English miles. It swims with great 
agility, and is very fond oF bathing. 

** The zubr is generally exceedingly shy, and avoids 
the approach of man. They can only be approached 
from the leeward, as their smell is extremely acute. 
But when accidentally and suddenly fallen in with, they 
will passionately assail the intruder. In such fits of 
passion the animal thrusts out its tongue repeatedly, 
lashes its sides with its tail, and the reddened and spark- 
ling eyes project from their sockets, and roll furiously. 
Such is their innate wildness, that none of them have 
ever been completely tamed. When taken young they 
become, it is true, accustomed to their keepers, but the 
approach of other persons renders them furious, and 
even their keepers must bo careful always to wear the 
same sort of dress when going near them. Their great 
antipathy to the Bos tcatrm^ which they either avoid 
or kill, would render their domestication, if it were 
practicable, but little desirable. The experiments made 
with a view of obtaining a mixed breed from the zubr 
and Bos taurus have all fhiled, and are now strictly 
prohibited." 

Dr. Weissenbom adds—*' 1 shall now conclude my 
description of the Bos urtis with adverting to the peculiar 
circumstances under which that animal is now living in 
the forest of Bialowicza, which may be considered as 
the only primitive forest in Europe. This woodland 
■strict is level upon the whole, and swampy. It is 
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intersected by numerous rimlets, and a considerable 
river, the Narew ; these have their origin in many 
morasses, some of which have not yet been thoroughly 
investigated. Its total surface amounts to about 35^2 
English geographical square miles, of which about 60 
are rushy swamps ; the remainder is overgrown with 
Scotch and red nrs, in the proportion of four-fifths ; and 
with numerous species of deciouous trees in that of One- 
fifth. A list of these may be found in Baron de 
Brincken's ' M^moire descriptif sur la F6ret imp^riale 
de Bialowicza, &c.* Yarsovie, 1826. In this forest, 
where the elk is also still met with, there were, accord- 
ing to the census of 1828 given by Mr. Eichwald, 696 
h^ of zubrs, and thirty or forty besides in a neighbour- 
ine wood of comparatively small extent. Mr. Jarocki, 
who gives the number of them after the census of 1 829, 
states the sum total of the adult individuals to have been 
at that time 663, and 48 calves besides. Whether the 
number has subsequently considerably decreased, as 
supposed by Dr. H. O. Lenz (* Gemeinniitzige Natur- 
geschichte, p. 419), in consequence of uie Polish 
revolution, is to me very doubtful, as I have been as- 
sured by a Polish gentleman that the forest of Bialowicza 
had not, in any appreciable degree, been disturbed 
during that period. 

*' In this forest the zubr lives, under the protection of 
strict but no longer inhuman game-laws, as much as 

?>ssible in its primitive state of locality and liberty, 
et are they so far afiected by the cultivation which 
circumscribes them, that without the assistance of man 
they could not well get through the winter. During 
that season they receive supplies of hay at certain 
places, where the stacks must be well secured, otherwise 
the zubrs break into them, and spoil much more than 
they consume, by thrusting their heads deeply into the 
mass of hay, in order to get at the most fragrant part of it. 
** All noisy occupations are strictly prohibiteo in those 
parts of the forest where the zubrs live, and whei 
wolves are hunted it is done with great caution and h^< 
few dogs. ^ 

A ♦ t ♦ • 



which can ba legallj done only by di« sspecUl permisaion 
of (he EmpoOT of Rusnt, the wood is beaten ap at for 
other gune, but tko drivers, who are &niished with 
sticks, beat agMOM: the trees, shouting ' Uhaha.' The 
markunen must be posted to the leeward of the mbrs, 
otherwise the latter will infallibly force their way 
through the line trf' drivers. 



" From the time of Augustus HI. down to the year 
1836, the forest of Bialowiraa had not been the scene 
of a solemn zubr-chase. On the 12th of October, 183S, 
however, one was held, with a view of furnishing some 
of the muaeums in Prussia with specimens ; and Prince 
Dolgorubow, the governor^eneral of the i»*ovince of 
BialysEock, who presided at it, caused it to be conducted 
with more than usud solemnity. Two thousand dritrt 
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and marksmen were assembled , besides an immense 
number of spectators whom curiosity had drawn to the* 
spot, where a balcony of fir-branches had been erected 
for the prince and his suite. Thither different herds of 
zobrs were driven to be fired at, and the flesh of the 
largest bull was dressed, to give additional interest to 
the concluding act of the party — a plentiful dinner." 

Figs. 194 and 195 represent the skull, in front and- 
profile, of a young aurochs ; Figs. 196 and 197, of an 
old male^ 

The Amebican Bison 
(^Biaon Americanus ; Bos Americanus). 

The American Bison, formerly spread more extensively 
than at present, still exists in vast numbers in Louisiana, 
roaming in countless herds over the prairies that are 
watered by the Arkansas, Platte, Missouri, and uraper 
branches of the Saskatchewan and Peace rivers. jLike 
its congener the aurochs, the American bison is of 
powerful frame, and exceeds in bulk the ordinary race 
of cattle, its height at the fore-quarters being upwards 
of six feet, and its weight from twelve to fifteen hun- 
dredweight, and sometimes much more. The head is 
huge, ponderous, and carried low ; the withers are 
massive and elevated ; the eyes are small and their ex- 
pression is ferocious; the horns are small and black. 
The neck, withers, and chest are covered with a pro- 
fusion of long^ shaggy hair, contributing to render the 
appearance of the ammal wild and terrific ; the hinder 
quarters are clothed with shorter wool. The general 
colour is umber brown, acquiring a rusty tint in winter. 
(Figs. 198 and J 99.) Endowed with the sense of smell 
in great perfection, wary and fierce, the bison associates 
in large herds conducted by one or two old bulls, whose 
motions the rest appear to follow ; but herds of bulls 
also live separately. Their food consists of grass and 
rank herbage, to obtain which in winter they scrape 
away the snow with their feet. On the approach of an 
enemy the herd immediately takes to flight ; but if one 
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bfi wounded, the life ol' the hunter is placed in great 
jeopardy, for, turning in a moment, it rushes on its as- 
sailant with headlong impetuoaity and with determined 
resoludon, ^ Fig. 200.) Several fatal instances might 
be cited in wnich the hunter has perished from want of 
caution in attacking- this formidable beast, and many 
hairbreadth escapes are on record. 

In defending itself from a dog the bison strikes . 
violently with its fore-feet, and easily keeps its annoy- 
ing foe at bay. 

The flesh of this animal is accotiDted eicellent, the 
tongue and hump, or flesh on the top of the withers, 
being especial delicacies. The chase of the bison ir 
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tliercfore assiduously carried on, both by the native; 
and the Earopeans. 

The bison swims well, and during the heats of enmmer 
vast herds make their way to shndj rivuteti, streams, 
and pools, in which thej delight to plnnge and bathe. 
Herds of twentj thousand, crossing nvera upwards of a 
mile in breadth, have been seen, as Lewis and Clarice 
inform us, or darkening the plains on their passage to 
fresh feeding-grounds. 

Salt-springs, or saline morasses, or salt-licks, are 
great attractions to this animal, and at' all seasona are 
visited by numerous herds. These, however, are in- 
cesssantly thinned by the hunters, and the time is pro- 
bably not far distant when the American biaon will be 
as rare and as limited in its extent of range as the 
aiin>chs of I^thuania. 

At certain seasons of the year the bulls engage in 
terrible conflicts, and rush furiously upon man, or any 
other animal which ventures near them. With the ex- 
ception of man, the most formidable enemy agaitul 



which the biaon has to rontend U the huge grizzly bear, 
aiid before this dreaded moneter the strongest bdl goes 

It appeari that the bison will breed with the ordinarj 
race of domestic cattle, agaioBt which the auTOchi dis- 
plays the greatest anlipathj, though in one respect the 
utter approaches nearer to the common ox than docs 
the bisoD ; we allude to the number of ribs, which are 
thirteen in the oi on each dde, fburteeD in the aurochs, 
•nd fifteen in the tnBon. 

Figs. 201 and 302 reprDsent the skull inmt li 
in profile, of a y " ' " "^ 
of an old male oi. 
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Genus Otibos. 
Tub Mu8&-0x (^Ovibas moachatta). 

The characters of the genus Ovibos, as exhibited by 
the only known species, are as follows : — The horns are 
expanded at theur base, forming a helmet-like mase, 
covering the forehead, where their edges are in contact 
with each other ; from this mass they emerge round and 
topermg, fint bending down between the eye and ew, 
and then sweeping suddenly upwards. The ears and 
tail' are short; the. eyes moderate; .the nostrils oblong, 
and inclined to each other from above downwards ; there 
is no true naked muzzle, but a very narrow naked line 
surrounds each nostril, the rest being covered with hair ; 
there is no furrow in the upper lip. (Fig. 206.) 

The musk-ox is a native of the high latitudes of 
North America, from the sixty-first to the seventy-fifth 
degree of latitude. In size it scarcely equals Uie 
smallest of the Highland breed of cattle, but appears 
larger than it really is from the profusion of long matted 
woolly hair with which it is covered, and which hangs 
on each side almost to the ground, almost concealing the 
limbs to the pasterns ; the tail is entirely hidden. Be- 
neath the lower jaw, throat, and chest the hair flows 
fiill, long, and mane-like. The general colour is dull, 
grizzled umber brown, darker on the sides and under 
surface ; on the centre of the back is a brownish white 
mark or saddle. 

The districts inhabited by the musk-ox, says Dr. 
Kichardson, are the proper lands of the Esquimaux, 
and their name for it is Oomingmak. It frequents wild 
and rocky situations, mostly destitute of wood, feeding 
on grass during one season of the year, and on lichens 
during the other. When fat its flesh is tolerable, but 
at certain times both that of the bulls and cows smells 
strongly of musk. Though the limbs of the musk-ox 
are short, they are very vigorous, and the animal is fleet 
and active. Dr. Richardson mentions one pursued on 
the banks of the Coppermine, which scaled a lofty sand- 
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cliff so steep that the pertj were obliged to crawl up it oa| 
their hands and knees. 

The parts of the polar r^;ioni inhal»ted by the musk- 
ox are Uius described in the Appendix to Psjry's (Se- 
cond Voyage : — 

"This species of oi inhabiU the North Georraa 
jalandg in the summer months. Thej arriTcd in Hel- 
Tille Island in the middle of May, crossing the ice (irom 
the southward, and quitted it on their retnm towards 
the end of September. The miuk-ox maj' be ftnlher 
stated, on Esquunaux information, to inhabit the countrr 
■ -- ■ - f Brf- 
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